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THE MASSACRE OF GLENCOE. 


GLENCOE, SCOTLAND, 


. accompanying engraving is a fine 
illustration of Glencoe, the scene of 
the terrible massacre of the clan Mac Ian, 
in February, 1691, by the order of William 
the Third, of England, and the connivance of 
Master of Stair, and the Earls of Argyle 


and Breadalbane. The disgrace of the 

deed will always be remembered by the 

enemies of those famous houses. And even 

to this late day the Duke of Argyle would 

giadly cease to remember the crimes of his 

ancestor, But the terrible massacre will 
19 


never be forgotten, and the proud duke 
must continue to bear the burden of a deed 
which was committed years ago, by an un- 
worthy ancestor. It is true, the clan Mac 
Ian was troublesome, and made stealing a 
profession; and the Earl of Breadalbane 
was a great sufferer at its hands; but no ex- 
cuse has been offered for the murder of 
forty men, women, and children by a brutal 
English soldiery. We visited Glencoe some 
three years since, and even to this late day 
the people of the place talk of the massacre. 
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It is one of the wildest and most gloomy of 
the Scottish glens, in the district of Lorn, 
Argyleshire, about ten miles in length, and 
inclosed by lofty mountains. The lower 
part of the glen near Loch Leven is culti- 
vated and wooded, but the upper part is ex- 
ceedingly rugged and barren, the mountains 
rising almost perpendicularly in fantastic 
forms, seamed with deep furrows worn by 
the winter torrents. 

A small lake, from which issues the Cona, 
lies in the middle of the valley. The path 
through the glen is lined by immense mass- 
es of rock. Near its northwest extremity is 
the scene of the “ massacre ot Glencoe.” 

After the Revolution of 1688 many of the 
Scottish clans continned in arms for King 
James against King William. In August, 
1691, the government of William issued a 
proclamation offering an amnesty to such 
insurgents as should take the oath of al- 
legiance on or before December 31. All 
the chiefs submitted within the prescribed 
time except the aged Mac Ian or Macdonald 
of Glencoe, whose tribe, a few hundred in 
number, inhabited this secluded valley. He 
went, December 31, to Fort William, and 
offered to take the oath; but the colonel in 
command, not being a magistrate, could not 
administer the oath, and referred the chief 
to the sheriff at Inverary. Macdonald made 
his way to that place as speedily as possible 
over rugged mountains covered with snow, 
and took the oath of allegiance on January 6, 
1692. 

Three great Scottish nobles, the Earls of 
Breadalbane and Argyle, and the Master of 
Stair, who were then in London, determined 
to avail themselves of this unintentional 
delay to effect the destruction of the tribe of 
Macdonald, to whom Argyle and Breadal- 
bane were hereditary enemies. The Master 
of Stair was secretary of state for Scotland, 
and by representing to William that Glencoe 
had not submitted, and that the dwellers in 
the valley, whom he described as a band of 
robbers, were the only remaining obstacle to 
the complete pacification of the highlands, 


he obtained from the king an order for their 
extirpation. It was executed with horrible 
treachery and cruelty. 

On February 1, a body of soldiers, one 
hundred and twenty in number, commanded 
by Campbell of Glenlyon, were sent to occu 
py Glencoe. They came professing peace 
and friendship, were received with the 
kindest hospitality, and for a fortnight lived 
at free quarters in the utmost familiarity 
with the people. On the evening of Febru- 
ary 12 the officers supped at Macdonald’s 
house, and played cards with himself and 
his family. That same night, one of these 
officers, Lieutenant Lindsay, with a party of 
soldiers, returned to the old chief’s house, 
knocked, ard was admitted. Macdonald 
rose from his bed to receive them, and was 
calling to his servants to bring refreshments ~ 
for his visitors when he was shot through 
the head. His wife received such barbar- 
ous usage that she died the next day. Two 
of his attendants were also murdered. The 
commanding officer, Glenlyon, lodged in the 
house of a sub-chief, Inverriggen. At five 
in the morning the Highlander and nine of 
his family, among them a boy of twelve 
years old, were dragged from their beds and 
murdered in cold blood. At another house 
eight persons sitting at breakfast were shot 
dead. In all, forty persons were killed, 
among them several women. 

It was the intention of the butchers to 
slaughter the whole tribe, but owing to the 
inclemency of the night a detachment of 
soldiers sent to guard the outlets from the 
valley did not arrive in season, and the 
greater part of the people, aroused by the re- 
port of the fire-arms, fled naked to the 
mountains, where many of the women and 
children perished with cold and hunger. 
No punishment was inflicted on the authors 
of this crime. 

King William was blamed for the deed, 
but denied that he knew he was signing a 
warrant for the death of the Highlanders. 
It will always remain a blot on his mem- 
ory, and all who were accomplices, 
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Some of the Distinctive Features of Australia. 


SOME OF THE DISTINCTIVE FEATURES OF AUSTRALIA. 


VOLCANIC LAKE AND MOUNTAINS, SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 


formerly called New Hol- 
land, an island classed as a continent 
by most geographers, lying southeast of 
Asia and the Sunda Islands, between the 
Indian and Southern Pacific Oceans, ex- 
tends from latitude 10 deg. 43 min. to 39 
deg. 119 min. south, and from longitude 113 


deg. to 153 deg. east. From its western ex- 
tremity, Steep Point, to its extreme eastern 
point, Cape Byron, its length is two thou- 
sand five hundred miles , and its breadth, 
from Cape York, its most northern point, to 
its southern extremity at Cape Wilson, is 
One thousand nine hundred miles. Its en- 
tire coast line embraces a circuit of eight 
thousand miles, and its area is estimated at 
three million square miles. The configura- 
tion of the coast displays little irregularity. 
There are but two or three large peninsulas, 
and although small bays are found along al. 
most the whole coast line, the Guif of Car- 
pentaria and the large inlet leading to Cam- 
bridge Gulf and Queen’s Channel on the 


north, and Spencer and St. Vincent Gulfs 
on the south, are the only deep indentations. 
A long curve of the southern coast forms 
the vast bay called the Great Australian 
Bight, but this is only a portion of the open 
ocean. 

From the northeast extremity of the con- 
tinent, where the long, triangular peninsula 
of York lies between the Gulf of Carpenta- 
ria and the Pacific, its northern point only 
separated from New Guinea by the narrow 
Torres Strait, the coast trends southeast- 
ward for more than fourteen hundred miles 
to Cape Byron, where its direction suddenly 
changes to southwest. Along the greater 
part of the northeast stretch of coast, from 
Cape York nearly to the Great Sandy Isiand, 
lie the Great Barrier Reefs, the most ex- 
tensive range of coral reefs known in the 
world. Frequent though often dangerous 
passages through this barrier permit the en- 
trance of vessels into the sea lying between 
it and the mainland, a body of water vary- 
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ing in breadth from its southern entrance, 
where it is a broad, open sea, the reefs lying 
at a great distance from the coast, to its 
centrai point at Cape Tribulation, where it 
hardly: affords even a passage. Farther 
north it again stretches away from the 
coast, extending across the east end of 
Torres Strait. Near the southern entrance 
of the sea thus inclosed, and a little north 
of Sandy Island, are numerous good harbor:. 
The coast is here made up of high, precipi- 
tous cliffs, and this formation continues to 
characterize its whole extent as far as its 
southern extremity, with the exception of a 
small portion of Cape Howe. Below Cape 
Byron, where it turns to the southwest, it 
contains some of the best harbors in the 
world, chief among them that of Port Jack- 
son at Sydney. The south coast from Cape 
Wilson, west to the beginning of the Great 
Australian Bight, is also celebrated for its 
excellent harbors; only a short strip of 
coast east of Encounter Bay is without good 
shelter. But with the Australian Bight be- 


gins a long, uniform line of cliffs without 
refuge of any kind for vessels, steep and 


rugged, and continuing west as far as the 
Recherche Archipelago. West of this are a 
few safe ports. The west and northwest 
coasts are the least favorable of all to navi- 
gation; they are generally destitute of har. 
bors, only a few really useful ones being 
found near the Buccaneer Archipelago. 
The northwest coast is high and rocky, the 
western low and sandy. The north cvast, 
_made most irregular of all by the two penin- 
sulas of Arnhem Land and York, and by 
the Gulf of Carpentaria, has in its western 
part some of the best harbors of the conti- 
nent, though they are not as well known as 
the southern ports. The Gulf of Carpenta+ 
ria itself has a sandy, low and dangerous 
east coast, but its western side has numer- 
ous sheltered bays and safe navigation. 

That portion of the Indian Ocean which 
washes this coast, extending between New 
Guinea and Australia to Torres Strait, is 
called the Arafura Sea. ' 

The interior has been only partially ex- 
plored. It seems to have the character of a 
table-land of moderate height, studded with 
groups of small mountains, and in the in- 


terior sometimes sinking into low, swampy 
valleys; while on the general level of the 
table-land itself are vast plains, sometimes 
fertile, but oftener sandy or covered with 
long, stiff grass called spinifex. There are 
many swamps but few ponds or useful water. 
courses. Large desert tracks, covered with 
stones or low shrubbery, are frequently 
fuund. Near the coasts, however, greater 
and sometimes luxuriant fertility prevails, 
and here the varied surface of the country 
displays some of the most beautiful scenery 
in the world. The southeastern and east- 
ern portions of Australia are all that have 
thus far been thoroughly and scientifically 
explored. Along the whole east side of the 
continent lie ranges of mountains .of consid- 
erable height, sometimes touching the coast, 
but generally in their southern portion lying 
at an average distance of forty to fifty miles 
from it, while in the north they are still 
more distaut. These are often considered 
as a single range, but are more correctly di- 
vided into several distinct portions. The 
Australian Pyrenees and the Grampian 
Hills, which run parallel to the south coast 
east and west of Melbourne, may be con- 
sidered a western offshoot from the south- 
ern extremity of this system. Their sum- 
mits are generally low, but in two or three 
places, near their junction with the principal 
range, they attain a height of between five 
thousand five hundred and six thousand 
feet. The first of the main chain of the 
east coast, beginning at Cape Wilson, are 
the highest mountains of the country, the 
Australian Alps, having their principal 
peaks, according to Peterman’s map, in Mt. 
Kosciusko, seven thousand .one hundred 
and seventy-six feet high, the loftiest peak 
yet discovered in Australia, and Mt. Hot- 
ham, six thousand four hundred and four- 
teen feet. In the neighborhood of these 
mountains lies the grandest scenery of the 
continent. Ragged cliffs of great height, 
crowned with forests, hem in the fertile val- 
ley of the Murray River, which has its 
source in this range. These rugged Alpine 
features characterize the entire chain; and 
the smaller parallel ranges and offshoots are 
scarcely less picturesque. 

North of the Australian Alps and west of 
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Sydney are the Blue Mountains, the next 
group in the chain. They nowhere reach a 
greater height than four thousand one hun- 
dred feet, but the same wild scenery pre- 
vails through the whole extent. North of 
these again lie the Liverpool range, trending 
toward the east, where the somewhat iso- 
lated Mt. Sea View rises to the height of 
six thousand feet, and lying almost at right 
angles to the general direction of the system. 
West of the Blue Mountains are two other 
chains, offshoots of the main formation, — 
the Honeysuckle range and the Canobalas 
group, the latter of greater height than any 
peak of the Blue Mountains themselves. 
North of the Liverpool range the mountains 
become more scattered and no longer pre- 
serve the narrow and regular line their 
principal peaks have hitherto kept. In this 
irregu'ar mountain region the principal 
summit is Mt. Lindsay, southwest of Bris- 
bane, five thousand seven hundred feet 
high. From this point the same wide and 
irregular formation extends to the north, at 
least into York peninsula and probably to its 
extremity. It appears, from such explora- 
tions as have been made, to attain its great- 
est height in the southeast part of the penin- 
sula, Along the south coast, near the head 
of Spencer Gulf, are low chains of moun- 
tains little more than three thousand feet 
high. The Darling, Herschel, and Victoria 
ranges, which have been discovered on the 
southwest coast, have seldom a height of 
more than two thousand feet. One peak, 
however, Mt. Bruce, near St. George’s 
Sound, is a little more than three thousand 
one hundred feet high. No considerable 
mountains have been discovered in the in- 
terior of the continent. 

Very few of the rivers are navigable, and 
in most of them running water is only found 
during a small portion of the year. The 
most remarkable peculiarity of these 
streams is the suddenress with which, even 
when full of water, theyj disappear into a 
quicksand or marsh. Thus, although these 
creeks and rivers are almost innumerable, 
they fail to irrigate the soil. Only a few 
exceptions to this rule are found. Among 
these the chief is the Murray or Goolwa, 
which rises in the Australian Alps and 


flows about west-northwest for more than 
five hundred miles, when by a sharp turn in 
its course, called the Great Bend of the 
Murray, it changes direction to the south, 
and empties one hundred miles further into 
Lake Alexandrina, a basin connected with 
the sea. The Murray and its tributaries, 
the Murrumbidgee and Lachlan, are lasting 
streams ; but of its other tributaries there 
are none which do not become partially dry 
in the summer. Even the Darling, a river 
of cousiderable size flowing into the Murray 
from the north, shows this peculiarity. 
The other permanent streams are short and 
of comparatively little importance. The 
best known are those which flow from the 
coast ranges directly into the sea. Among 
them are the Hawkesbury, Hunter, Clar- 
ence, Brisbane, Fitzroy, and Burdekin in 
the eastern coast; the Glenelg, Hopkins, 
Yarra-Yarra and others on the southern; 
the Swan, Murchison, Gascoyne, and Fortes- 
cue on the western; and on the northern 
the Victoria, Alligator, Roper, and.Flinders. 

The lakes of Australia consist during the 
greater part of the year of swamps full of 
weeds and grass or of mere beds of mud or 
sand. This applies even to the largest in- 
land bodies of water yet discovered, which 
lie grouped together near the centre of the 
south coast, north of Spencer Gulf. 

The geological structure of Australia has 
not been thoroughly ascertained. It ap- 
pears, however, that the main table-land rests 
on tertiary sandstone directly overlying the 
primary rocks, the fact that no traces of a 
secondary formation have been found form- 
ing one of the most remarkable features of 
Australian geology. The mountains rising 
from the table-land in the interior are, on the 
contrary, generally of volcanic structure, 
and volcanic lakes usually of a circulat 
shape are frequently met with in the south 
ern portion of the great inland plateau. 
Bituminous coal is found near Newcastle at 
the mouth of Hunter River in the eastern 
part of New South Wales, and large mines 
are worked there. Rich deposits of copper 
are also tound at Burra-Burra, Wallaroo, and 
Kopunda in the south,—that at Kopunda 
being probably the richest in the world. 


The famous gold-fields are in the Bathurst 
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district and the northwest part of Victoria. 
Every indication shows that only in the 
latest geographical period has Australia 
risen from the sea. The recent deposits 
following directly on the primary rocks, the 
salt lakes, the whole construction of the 
continent, indicate this; and geologists 
affirm that the southern coast is still in 
process of imperceptible but constant up- 
heaval. 

The climate is exceedingly hot and dry 
and healthy in such southern parts as are 
already colonized, where it appears favor- 
able to European constitutions and re- 
sembles in many particulars the climate of 
Spain. In the extreme north, beyond the 
Tropic of Capricorn, which crosses the con- 
tinent near its centre, the heat is more op- 
pressive, and the absence of large streams 
gives almost the arid climate of a desert. 
Here, however, the tropical rainy season 
brings relizf with unfailing regularity, last- 
ing from November till April ; while in the 
south the rains, though of tropical violence, 
are irregular, occurring at intervals between 


March and September, and often leaving 
the country exposed to long droughts, 
There appears to be almost no rain in cer 
tain portions of the central continent, and 
these have become deserts from which hot 
winds blow toward the coast, carrying 
clouds of sand, Extraordinary variations of 
temperature are among the most remarkable 
phenomena of the country. Falls in the 
mercury of twenty to thirty degrees Fahren- 
heit in half an hour are common on the 
coast, especially in the summer; and com 
paring the reading of the thermometer in 
the sun at noon with the same at midnight, 
a variation of ninety-nine degrees in the 
twelve hours has been observed. The 
average temperature for the year on the 
north coast is about eighty degrees ; at Port 
Macquerie, on the east coast, sixty-eight; 
at Port Jackson (Sydney), sixty-six; at 
Melbourne, on the south coast, sixty-one; 
at Perth, on the west coast, sixty-four de- 
grees. In the summer, however, the mer- 
cury rises to one hundred and even to one 
hundred and twenty. 


HEREFORDSHIRE, THE 


EREFORDSHIRE, one of the inland 

counties of England, borders on the 
south of Wales and is bounded en the north 
by Shropshire, northeast by Worcester- 
shire, northwest by Radnorshire, west by 
Brecknorshire, south by Monmouthshire, 
and southeast by Gloucestershire. The 
county is circular in shape, indented in 
some places by spurs of the adjoining 
counties. It had several detached parts, 
but each of them was incorporated with the 
county in which it was situated, by the Act 
7 and 8, William IV. The greatest length 
of the county is, from near Ludlow to near 
Monmouth, forty miles, and the greatest 
breadth, from the foot of Malvern Hills to 
Clifford, thirty-five miles. Its area, accord- 
ing to the census commission, is five hun- 
dred and thirty-four thousand eight hun- 


GARDEN OF ENGLAND. 


dred and twenty three acres. Itis divided 
in eleven hundreds, and two hundred and 
twenty-one parishes; and it is a bishop’s 
see. 

The soil is generally a mixture of marl 
and clay, but contains calcareous earth in 
various properties in different localities. 
Toward the western part the soil is tena- 
cious and retentive of water; the eastern 
side is principally a stiff clay, in some places 
of ared color. In the south, some of the 
soil is a light, sandy loam. The subsoil is 
almost universally limestone ; in some parts 
the old red sandstone and a species of 
marble, beautifully variegated with red and 
white veins and capable of receiving a high 
polish. When the soil does not rest on 
limestone, as near the city of Hereford, it is 
sometimes a silicious gravel, and occasion- 


Herefordshire, the Garlin of England. 


ally fuller’s earth and yellow ochres are 
found. The surface is highly picturesque, 
and may be described as a rich plain undu- 
lating in long ridges, as if it had been rippled 
by a subterranean convulsion. Coppices 
of ash and oak clothe the sides of the hills 
and fringe their crests; and the low lands 
are wooded by apple and pear trees, grouped 
in orchards and scattered over the fields. 
Whether in May, when the fruit-trees are 
white with blossoms, or in September, when 
they are laden with yellow fruit, the county 
deserves its title, — The Garden of Eng- 
land. 

The shire is purely agricultural, and at 
the commencement of the century stood 
second amongst the agricultural counties of 
England. It produces wheat and barley of 
fine quality ; indeed “ Lemster bread” and 
“ Weobly ale” were famous as early as the 
days of Camden. Hops and cider are 
amongst the staple products of the county. 
The hop-vines, unlike the method practiced 
in Kent, are planted in rows, and the soil is 
ploughed. The orchards are planted in 
every kind of soil, without regard to aspect ; 
but it has been ascertained that a western 
aspect is the least favorable, as the westerly 
winds, sweeping over the Welsh mountains, 
bring cold, fog, and what is termed “ blue 
mist.” The crop of apples, generally large, 
is enormous every fourth year, and very 
often the branches of the trees would break 
down under the weight of produce if they 
were not propped up. As much as twenty 
hogsheads of cider have been made from a 
single acre of orchard, but the average yield 
is twelve hoysheads an acre. Much fine 
timber is grown, and many a spreading oak 
which has sheltered and adorned these in- 
land fields has aided in forming the sides of 
the noble war-ships which have borne the 
British flag throughout the world. A large 
quantity of bark is stripped annually, 

Herefordshire is famous for its breed of 
cattle, which is athletic in form and of a 
bright-red color with white or mottled faces 
and remarkably silky hair, These cattle 
produce the finest beef; yet they feed more 
cheaply than the Devon or Durham, The 
County was at one time famous for a small, 


white-faced breed of sheep without horns, 


known as the Rylands sheep, from the dis- 
trict in which they were chiefly bred. The 
characteristics of the breed were the silky 
pile and delicate texture of the fleece; but 
in crossing these sheep with the Liecesters, 
to make them more robust, the fleece has 
been deteriorated. Indeed the original Ry- 
land breed is nearly extinct, at least in the 
pure form. It has been succeeded in the 
upper part of the county by Shropshire 
Downs, and in the lower by Cotswolds, with 
their various crossings. The horses are 
generally of a good stamp, especially in the 
northern part, where they are reared for the 
saddle and coaching in other parts of the 
kingdom. 

Great progress has been made in farming 
during the last half-century. Turnip and 
green-crop husbandry, with the consequent 
improved rotation of crops, is now the 
general practice. The average yield of 
wheat may be safely estimated at from 
twenty-eight to thirty bushels an acre, 
whilst in an important district, of which 
Ross may be considered the centre, and 
where the old sandstone formation predomi- 
nates, a yield of forty bushels is by no 
means extraordinary, and in some instances 
even fifty bushels have been obtained. The 
stiff, tenacious clay in other parts resists 
improvement and has disappointed the 
hopes of many enterprising agriculturists ; 
but, nevertheless, even in those parts, there 
is a very marked difference in the results of 
farming at the present time as compared 
with those of half a century ago. Generally 
speaking, the farming of the county will 
bear comparison, not indeed with every 
other in the kingdom, but with England and 
Scotland as a whole. Many of the breeds 
of cattle in this county are famous through- 
out the kingdom for the number, size, and 
excellence of the animals with which they 
regularly supply the metropolitan and other 
markets. Two agricultural exhibitions and 
several fairs are annually held at Hereford, 
and at each of them the number of fine 
cattle driven in for show and sale fills every 
street of the city and excites the admiration 
of judges from all parts of the kingdom. 

There are no manufactures, properly 
speaking, within the county. The excel- 
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lence of the wool has stimulated attempts to 
make woolen goods at Hereford, but they all 
failed. Some coarse woolens are made at 
Leominster and Kington, but the quantity 
is small. 

The climate is good though variable. It 
is more rainy there than in the more eastern 
parts of England, and at times there are 
damp fogs which moisten the earth and may 
be a cause of its great verdure. According 
to the registrar-general’s report, diseases of 
the respiratory organs are unknown in the 
county, and it ranks high in the point of 
longevity. 

The rivers of the county are the Ledden, 
Lugg, Arrow, Frome, and Wye. The Led- 
den rises at Hadlow and flows by Ledbury 
into the Severn near Gloucester. The Lugg 
rises in Radnorshire, enters the county in 
the northeast, and flows by Leominster and 
Hereford into the Wye near Mordiford. 
The Arrow also rises in Radnorshire and 
flows by Kington and Monkland into the 
Lugg. The Frome rises in the northeast of 
the county and also flows into the Lugg at 


Mordiford. The far-famed Wye — “them 
wanderer through the woods ”—- enters the 
county near Cliffurd Castle, the birthplace 
of Fair Rosamond, flows by Hereford and 
Ross, and traverses in many bold and silvery 
curls the whole breadth of the county. 
Though all the other streams, except the 
Ledden, are its tributaries, it is for all 
practical purposes an impracticable r’ver. 
Its sinuosities have create. sand-banks and 
rapids, and it is liable to sudden floods, ow- 
ing to the large and mountainous surface 
which it drains. The Wye is navigated by 
barges within the county, and these are 
towed by men whose efforts in the difficult 
parts of the stream are painfully laborious. 
Attempts have been made to substitute 
horses for men, but the latter have success- 
fully resisted the innovation, content to 
labor as mere beasts of burthen. The Wye 
is famous for its salmon; and in former 
times the fish was so abundant that the ap- 
prentices of Hereford were protected, by a 
special clause in their indentures, from being” 
forced to eat salmon more than twice a week, 
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THERE WAS A TREMENDOUS REPORT AT MY SIDE, A SHEET OF FLAME AND SMOKE. 


THE BELLE OF AUSTRALIA, 
OR WHO AM I? 


A NOVEL. 


BY WILLIAM H. THOMES, 


Author of “ The Gold-Hunters of Australia,” “ The Bushrangers,” “ The 
Gold- Hunters in Europe,” “Life in the East Indies,” 


TRACKER. — THROUGH THE BUSH. — THE BUSHRANGERS’ CAMP, 
—THE SUDDEN ATTACK.—A HAND-TO-HAND BATTLE, 
—THE CHINAMEN’S BLOOD DELIRIUM.—A 
VICTORY. — THE HIDDEN TREASURE. — 
FLORENCE RECOGNIZES HER 
HUSBAND, AND IS VERY 
FAR FROM BEING 
SATISFIED. 


HILE Mike was expressing his determination to smash all the bush- 
rangers in Australia into everlasting smithereens, as he expressed it, 


“A Slaver’s Adventures,” “Running the 
Blockade,” “A Whaleman’s 4 
Adventures,” &°¢. 
(Copyricut, 1882, py Tuomes & Tarsot. At Ricuts Reservep.] 
PART X. 
A DISAGREEABLE NIGHT RIDE.— FINDING THE TRAIL.—THE BLACK 
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the two Chinamen did not seem enchanted at the prospect of an all-night’s 
tramp, and, perhaps, a savage fight in addition, as one. would suppose. 
They exchanged a few words with each other, in their native tongue, and 
then stared at Mike as if under the impression that they saw a first-class 
crank before them, and, as he continued to flourish his shillalah in close 
proximity to their heads, they dodged around the small room, and uttered 
many exclamations of wonderment and alarm. 

“ Mike,” I asked, as soon as he became calm, “do you know where 
Smith’s run is ?” 

“Sure, 1 do, sur. It’s tin miles from here, and old Smith was a dag 
once, but now he’s a rich man, and a mimber of parliament, and the divil 
knows what, and he has tin thousand as noice acres of land as can be found 
in the country, and foive thousand shape, and lots of other animiles. I 
know the place well. It’s offen I’ve been thar.” 

“Well, we must start for his run at once. I have heard that a gang of 
bushrangers is on the road, and that it intends to capture Mr. Kebblewhite 
and his daughter near Smith’s run. We must prevent them.” 

“ Wid all me heart, sur; but I don’t care much about ould .Kebblewhite. 
Sure it would n’t hurt him if the bushrangers jist laid their paws on him for 
a little while.” 

“ But, remember, he is the father of my wife, and I must do all that I can 
to save him.” 


“ True for yer, sur; but could n’t yer get the gurl better if the ould one 
was out of the way?” 

This reasoning of Mike's was so original and wicked, that I did not care 
to adopt it; and then we sat down for a moment, and laid out our plans for 
our campaign, the Chinamen listening with patience and calmness as we 
adopted them. We thought that we might pick up a mounted trap or two 
on the way, and secure their aid, but of that there was no certainty. We 
should have to depend on ourselves, perhaps, and when I thought of Flor- 
ence, and her danger, it seemed to me that I could endure any risk, and en- 
counter any odds, if I could but show my love for her, and prove to her 
satisfaction that I was worthy of her hand. But, while I was so eager for 
the encounter that I expected, I did not intend to neglect any precautions 
that a prudent man would be likely to take. I knew that bushrangers 
fought like pirates, with a halter around their necks, and that they were 
desperate men, and cruel as they were determined, and that if we failed to 
conquer them by surprise, they would show us no quarter. When we went 
forth we went with our lives in our hands, and expected rough treatment. 
Mike had no fear as long as he had his old musket and club, while I depend- 
ed on my heavy revolver and rifle to do some powerful work in case of 
necessity. 

“ Gin,” I asked, “ will you go with us, or stay at home?” 

“ Wee goe,” was the reply. ‘Chinaman fightie likie debble whene hee 
noie runie. Yese, wee goie.” 

“ What do you want to fight with, Gin?” I asked, pleased at his reply. 

The Chinaman took from a box two enormous knives, curved and heavy, 
like a farmer’s sickle, the backs nearly an inch thick, while the edges were 
keen asa razor. I had never seen the weapons before, as the Chinaman had 
kept them secreted. as they did all of their valuables. They were dreadful 
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looking instruments, and capable of taking off a limb at a blow, and as clean 
as a surgeon’s knife, in the hands of a skillful operator. 

“Can you and Sugar use pistols? ” 1 asked, as I felt of the edges of the 
knives. 

“Noie wante pistol. Wee usie udder dings muche bettie pistol. Hite 
bushrange hee thinke debbie gote hee,” and Gin Sling’s eyes looked per- 
fectly fiendish, as he run his bony fingers over the edges of the knives, 
and then, for fear they were not sharp enough to inflict deadly wounds at 
the first blow, produced a whetstone, and proceeded to put a little more 
keenness to the terrible weapons. 

I remembered Mr. Murden’s warning, when he had paid my hut a visit, 
about the time I first arrived at the mines, and how he had cautioned me 
that the Chinaman’s method of attack was not an open one, but a sudden 
assault, with axe or hatchet, and I began to think that there might be some 
truth in his words, for here had I resided in the same quarters with the 
two celestials, and never suspected for a moment that they owned such 
formidable and murderous-looking knives as they now displayed for the 
first time, and I must confess | felt a little singular for a moment, as I 
thought how many times the Chinamen might have murdered me while I 
slept, and dropped my remains down a deserted shaft, where they would 
never have been discovered, as no one ever entered them, and time and 
dust filled them up, or, if too dangerous, the police hired some one to shov- 
el in some of the refuse matter that was lying around the camp, for when a 
miner deserted a shaft, he felt too much contempt for the mine to make it 
safe, and, consequently, accidents were of frequent occurrence, especially 
when drunken men attempted to reach their homes by short cuts across 
lots, during dark nights. 

But I dismissed the hideous idea that Gin Sling and Ah Sugar would be 
guilty of such terrible ingratitude as to have even thought of taking my life, 
and I believe to this day that I am right, and that Mr. Murden was wrong, 
although he would never acknowledge that such was the case, and always 
considered that I:run a great risk in consorting with the celestials, with no 
one but Mike as a companion, but I never heard that a Chinaman at Balla- 
rat committed deliberate murder of a white man, although in the celestials’ 
quarters there were some bloody frays, and death might have resulted from 
them, but no one cared enough to investigate the details, and even the po- 
lice turned a deaf ear to many reports that might have been investigated, 
and guilty parties punished. 

“ Gin, do you know how to use those knives, in case we have a lively 
fight?” I asked, and the Chinaman smiled a terrible, blood-curdling smile, 
and simply said, — 

“Youe seie. Meie cute de debble oute deme bushrange,” and he gave 
his knife a swing that would have lopped off an arm. 

I did not pay much attention to this boast at the time, but remembered 
afterward, for 1 was preparing my arms, and seeing that they were care- 
fully loaded, and that I had powder, balls, and caps in abundance, and that 
my bowie-knife was in good condition, while Mike was loading his beloved 
musket with a miscellaneous assortment of slugs, fine shot, and a bullet as 
large as a crab-apple. 

“The saints help ’em if that hits em,” said Mike, piously, and I thought 
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that the Lord would have to protect the one at the breech of the gun as 
well, and I mentally resolved to get behind a tree, and remain there, if Mike 
should persist in discharging that old musket, while I was near him. To 
have expressed adoubt of the goodness of that gun would have’set Mike 
wild with indignation, so I remained silent. 

As the roads were in very bad order from the heavy teaming and rains, 
it was thought best to hire a one-horse covered carriage, so that we could 
keep out of sight, and, in case of more rain, dry at the same time. 

I sent Mike to a place where I knew such a carriage could be obtained, a 
sort of an express wagon, and then set the Chinamen to work putting up 
luncheon and drink in baskets, and, by the time we had packed all that we 
needed, Mike was at the door, and we piled into the cart, after locking up 
our premises, and were off. 

Luckily the night was clear and crisp, no rain having fallen for a day or 
two, but we had to proceed at a walk most of the distance, owing to the gul- 
lies in the roads, about as hard traveling as could be found outside of Cali- 
fornia in the wet season. We met but few teams, as all had hauled up for 
the night, but once in a while we encountered a lumbering wagon, drawn by 
ten and twelve yoke of oxen, and it was hard work for even such a string as 
that to get through the mud, and for miles, in the stillness of the night, we © 
could hear the sharp snap of the stockman’s peculiarly formed whip, all 
lash, and very little handle, and then the fierce roar of angry voices, and 
strong profanity, as the cattle got stalled in some deeper quagmire than 
usual. 

Once we met a mounted policeman, and asked if he had seen Mr. Kebble- 
white and daughter, and he reported that he had, just at sunset, and that no 
bushrangers had been heard of for several days, and it was thought that the 
gang had separated, and gone toward the Murray. Only two persons had 
been found murdered in the last week, and that was considered good evi- 
dence that the roads were more fully protected than ever. 

It was about twelve o’clock, I judged, when we suddenly pulled up to ex- 
amine something that was lying on the side of the road. It was white 
enough to attract attention, and required investigation. Mike jumped out, 
and picked up the object that had caused us to halt. 

“It is nothin’ but a bit of rag, sur,” he said, in a disappointed tone, and 
was about to throw it away. 

“ Let me see what kind of a rag, Mike. Gin, light the dark lantern, and 
we will take a look at it.” 

The lantern was lighted, and handed to me, and the rag proved to be a 
white linen pocket handkerchief, and in one corner | saw the name of Mon- 
sieur Allete. 1 jumped from the wagon, and examined the ground carefully, 
and saw that my worst fears were realized. There were tracks of the car- 
riage drawn by two horses, which I had noticed that very day in front of my 
house, and which had contained Florence, her father, and Monsieur Allete, 
and there were marks of horses’ feet, as though mounted men had suddenly 
dashed from the scrub and bush, and taken the lady and gentlemen by sur- 
prise, for there were no evidences of a struggle, or any signs of bloodshed, 
in the thick mud. 

“ Mike,” I said, “we need go no further at present. The villains have 
captured the lady and her father.” 
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“Sure, I wish ‘em joy of ould Kebblewhite. They ‘ll wish they ’d let 
him alone, for a maner man niver lived.” 

I was too much grieved to rebuke this fling at my father-in-law, for all my 
thoughts were of Florence, and her fate. Could I save her? and how? 

By the aid of the lantern | was enabled to study out the whole situation. 
The bushrangers had waited in ambush at an angle of the road, where the 
scrub was thick, and, warned by some one who had kept track of Mr. Keb- 
blewhite’s movements, had made a dash, stopped the team in the dusk of 
evening, caused the occupants to dismount, and follow the robbers into the 
forest. I could see that there were six horsemen concerned in the affair, 
that the animals were not well broken to such work, for they had danced 
around, and splashed the mud in all directions, as though restless, while not 
one of the horses had on a shoe, a sure proof that they had been taken from 
some stockman’s run, in a half-wild state. I could even see the place 
where one of the bushrangers had dismounted, and then helped Florence 
on his horse, while the two other prisoners had been compelled to step into 
the mud, and wade to solid ground the best way they could. It was at this 
point the Frenchman had dropped his handkerchief, like an old campaigner, 
in hope that some one would find his trail, and rescue him. This he had 
done unobserved by his captors, or, if they had noticed the act, they had 
been in too much of a hurry to pay any attention to it. It is quite probable, 
however, that Monsieur Allete had chosen his own time, for an old and ex- 
perienced bushranger is as sharp as a native black fellow, and takes no 
great risks when he is on dangerous ground, or thinks the traps are on his 
trail. 

I followed the track of the horsemeninto the scrub, and saw that it led 
to the thick brush, and was then lost to view in the darkness. There was 
nothing to do but wait, and I need not say how heavily the time dragged by, 
.. nor how impatiently I wished for dawn. At least a dozen times I was deter- 
‘mined to start on my own account, and seek the retreat of the bushrangers, 
but a moment's reflection showed how useless such a measure would be, 
and how helpless I should be in a forest of which I knew almost nothing. I 
should be lost and bewildered before I had proceeded a mile, unless some 
one undertook the task of acting as guide. For this important duty I 
trusted to Mike, as he said wé were on part of Smith’s run, and that he had 
tracked wild cattle in this very bush, and thought that he knew enough of 
it to prevent going far astray. But that did not trouble him so much as 
fcllowing the trail of the robbers, and so take them by surprise, and before 
they would have time to commit any of their devilish acts, for he did not 
think that they would proceed to extremities until they had rested, or day- 
light appeared, to see what their prisoners were like. 

If the bushrangers were in search of money, they would seek it on the 
persons of their prisoners, and, if in a good-natured mood, let them escape 
without bodily injury, as they had been known to do, or else held them for 
a heavy ransom, but I could not hope that the gentle, loving little Florence 
would be thus kindly treated. Her beauty would not melt the hearts of 
Slipper Sam, and his fiendish companions. A price was set on their heads, 
and they knew it, and were also aware that one crime in addition would 
have but little effect on the verdict of a jury ; that death was just as sure to 

end their careers, as though they saw themselves standing under a halter, 
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or with a rope adjusted around their necks, or else a lucky shot from the 
carbine of a mounted policeman would do the work, for no quarter was 
asked for or expected when bushrangers and officers of the law met at close 
quarters, It was for Florence I feared, and I would undergo all risks to 
save her from a fate that made me almost wild when I thought of it, and 
more than once that dark night did I pray mentally for her welfare, and for 
daylight, so that I could move onward in my search. 

“ Oh, if I only had a black feller what I knowed,” muttered Mike. “He 
’d take us to the spot loike a burd, and not turn his head one way or anoother, 
but land us right down on ’em. But it’s useless to wish, for the feller is 
now slapin’ under the la of some scrub, and will not open his dirty eyes till 
the sun is up. Many is the good turn he has sarved me, and many is the 
shape what was all broken down wid the rot, has J gave him for a noice 
little fade. Ah, if wishes would do any good, sure it’s in Ould Oireland 
I ’d be at this moment, or else in the land of the fra, with a moighty good 
glass of whiskey in one hand, and a bloomin’ wife in the other. But cheer 
up, Mr. Hangus, by the blessin’ of Heaven we ‘Il come out all roight yet, 
and the darlin’ will have her own agin.” 

Mike stopped his harangue to light his pipe, and, after listening to the 
heavy breathing of the two Chinamen, who were in the wagon fast asleep, 
he was about to resume his speculations, when a dark, thin, naked form 
glided out of the scrub, and said, — 

“Ah!” 

“ Give me the bull’s-eye, Mr. Hangus,” Mike said, “and don’t fire for the 
loife of yer, till I sa what kind of a divil it is that is near me. It’s a black 
feller or a baste, and I don’t know which.” 

‘As I opened the slide of the lantern the light fell upon a naked native, 
who was squatting beside Mike on the damp grass, and appeared in no way 
startled at being discovered. 

“Holy Moses!” cried the Irishman, “but yer have only to spake of the 
divil,and he appears to yer, Mr. Hangus. I’m murdered if it a’n’t the 
black tracker what I was tellin’ yer of. The thaef of the world must have 
seen me face, and heard me swate voice, whin I loighted a match for me 
pipe, and come straight for me, for the vagabonds can sa as well in the 
dark as at noonday, although yer may not belave it. They can come and 
go loike the cats, and are jist as quiet. What brings yer here, yer black 
son of the divil?” asked Mike, turning to the native, and speaking thus 
pleasantly to him. 

“ Back,” was the answer, short and sweet. 

“Ah, I thought so. Yer would smell terbac if yer was miles away, and a 
miner was smokin’ on the top of Mount Muninyong. Mr. Hangus, we 
must hold on to the feller till daylight, and it’s most here. We can do it 
by a dose of rum, and numberless pipes of tobacco. He'd smoke his bless- 
ed head off if he had the chance, and niver lave yer as long as yer gave him 
apipeful. It’s in luck we are, if the thafe will only stick to us, and do his 
duty, and I ’ll break his ugly head if he don’t, and that ’s no idle boast, for 
their skulls is loike bull’s, and nade a stout club and strong arm to crack 
’em. If yer don’t belave it, take me shillalah and try it. Fetch him a 
heavy one roight on the crown of his head, and ye ‘ll sa that he won’t so 
much as wink. He ‘ll think yer is foolin’ wid him, or else crackin’ the 
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bastises that ’s in his hair. They is the divil’s own for standin’ up under a 
blow, and sure, if I had a skull loike one of ’em, I ’d be the bist man at all 
the wakes and fairs in Ould Oireland, and care nothin’ for a dozen buys at 
the same time. Hit him a good one, Mr. Hangus, and it 's complimented 
he ’d be, for the harder yer struck the better he ’d loike yer, and have the 
more respect for the power of yer arm. Faith, I ’se sane two big fellers 
stand up afore each other, and fust one would whack over the head, and 
thin the other, a dozen blows or more a pace, before they 'd yaild, and it 
would n’t as much as give ’em a headache, and only a few drops of blood 
would foller the wake of the clubs. We used to match ’em at me run, to sa 
the fun, for it made us think of ould times in Oireland, whin we was at the 
wakes and fairs, and every buy was as good as another, until he was proved 
not to be, and thin he ’d fall back, and wait till he was ripe, and could play 
wid a stick loike an ould hand. Ah, will, thim days is passed, and | ‘lisa 
*em no more, but it was innocent reckeration for the buys, and kept ’em at 
home, and out of diviltry, and thin the whiskey was good, and a man could 
n’t drink enough to hurt him, even if he was full of it, and I wish I had 
some now.” 

I handed Mike a flask, and he took a good pull, and then said, — 

“ And where was I, Mr. Hangus?” 

“ Breaking heads, and drinking whiskey,” I answered, anxious to hear 
the man talk, so that my thoughts might be diverted from the painful busi- 
ness of the night. 

“True for yer, sur. Why, for a dead shape, or one what had dieded from 
some disease, yer know, for we would n’t give noice mutton to the loikes of 
thim fellers, what prefers their mate a little strong, yer know, jist so it won’t 
hold togither, and is all tinder-loike and juicy, 1 have sane this black divil 
butt wid a ram, and a big one at that, and the ram did n’t hurt him if he 
struck fair, headfust, but the horned brute was cunnin’-loike, and would 
dodge one side, and hit him on the shoulder, and the black would claim a 
foul, and yer ’d have died a-laughin’ to see em as they came together, and 
rolled over and over, and yer could n’t tell which was the most surprised, 
the ram or the black. Ah, it was great sport for us, whin we were a little 
homesick-loike, and there was no whiskey within fifty miles, and the ta was 
out, and the run hot enough to burn the brains roight out of yer, and the 
dingos was troublesome. Yes, that used to cheer us up a bit, at times, and 
now, Mr. Hangys, will ver jist hit him a stunner, and sa that I spake the 
truth, and pass the flask, for the ground is damp, and | ’m feared that I ’ll 
take a bit of cold, settin’ here on the grass.” 

I declined the invitation, for I did not want to injure the poor black, yet 
it is quite probable that if I had banged him over the head with a club that 
I should not have hurt him in the least, for I have seen them receive terrific 
blows from each other, and never flinch, or appear in the least damaged. 

I gave the black fellow a pipe, and a glass of rum, and he settled down 
to real enjoyment, while Mike by words and gestures endeavored to explain 
the service we required. But the fellow smoked on, and only grunted out a 
few English words, such as he had picked up among the stockmen, and I 
regret to say that most of his vocabulary consisted of expressions that 
would not be admitted in good society, and in the presence of ladies of an 
zsthetic and sun-flower turn of mind. We could not speak his tongue, and 
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even Mike acknowledged (a rare thing in an Irishman) that he only knew a 
few words, and those not of a scriptural nature. 

But the black fellow smoked, and held out his pipe for a fresh supply of 
tobacco, and swallowed the smoke, and strangled under its influence, and 
gasped and groaned, and altogether had a terrible time of it, but all the 
same he enjoyed every moment, and every whiff, and seemed to express by 
his actions that if he ever hada boss evening it was when he fell in with 
such sincere friends as we had proved ourselves to be. And then he would 
motion for more rum, but that was a prohibited article, after the first glass, 
as we wanted him sober and not drunk, and, while the black can endure 
much tobacco, he is not steady under a deep cargo of rum. 

At last we saw glimpses of daylight, and very thankful we were, for I had 
not been able to restrain my impatience, but had paced back and forth in 
the damp grass, and listened to all the animal sounds that abounded in the 
deep and dark forest. At last the dingos gave a final howl of disgust at the 
appearance of light, and went to bed, and then the parrots and parroquets 
commenced grumbling, and soon hundreds of birds were skimming along 
over the tree-tops, in search of that early worm, which economical fathers 
are continually holding up to their sons and daughters as good, wise lessons, 
in season and out of season, just as though human beings wanted to get out 
of warm beds in the winter for the sake of giving point to a very old and 
very stupid moral, which no one obeys unless obliged to by the stern law of 
necessity. 

In fifteen minutes it was light enough to see a trail even in the dark 
woods, and by this time the black fellow had smoked so much tobacco that 
I feared his stomach would turn, and revolt at the sight of a pipe, but it did 
not, for he wanted more when I insisted that we should be on the move. I 
could no longer control my impatience. The Chinamen were awakened, 
and yawned, and looked as though they had been kneeling before one of 
their gods all night, and he had not answered their prayers to their perfect 
satisfaction, while Mike, after a short pull at a wicker flask, said that he 
was all right, and ready to fight at a moment’s notice. 

“ Ask the black fellow if he will follow the trail for us, in case I pay well 
for the trouble, — a bottle of rum, and a pound of real plug tobacco,” | said, 
as I knew that such gifts would be considered a fortune by the native. 

And now commericed some of the most extraordinary pantomime that was 
ever witnessed on the stage of real life. Mike used tongue, arms, eyes, 
hands, and feet in the effort to make the native understand what was 
wanted. 

“Do yer sa this now?” said Mike, with a gesture of the thumb and 
fingers. “ We go follie now, right off, catch d bushrangers. Do yer 
understand phat ’m sayin’ to yer, black divil that yer are?” 

Mike run away with the same idea that many other people do who endeav- 
or to converse with one that does not speak or understand English. He 
thought that if he shouted loud enough, and broke his words into little 
pieces, and scattered them all around the person whom he addressed, there 
was no doubt but that a perfect understanding could be arrived at, and if 
not, it was no fault of the speaker. 

“ Rum, yer divil,” yelled Mike, “and bacce, bacce, bacce. Sa, a big pace. 
All yer.” 
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The native grunted, and reached out his hand for the prizes, but he was 
not destined to secure them until he had performed his part of the con- 
tract, and at last, by showing the black fellow the footprints of the horses, 
and the trail in the scrub, he comprehended the work that was required of 
him, and signified that he would do what was desired, but he must have a 


drink as earnest money, and that he received, and then coolly going to a 


piece of scrub took from it a spear, boomerang, and waddy, weapons which 
he hid the night before, for fear we might consider his visit hostile if he ap- 
peared before us armed. 

We took the horse from the wagon, and hitched him to a tree, and drew 
the vehicle to the cover of some high scrub, and, once more examining our 
arms to see that they were in good order, followed the black, who, with 
head down, and trailing spear, trotted along, neither turning his head to 
the right nor left, never puzzled or confused, and just as confident of finding 
the resting place of the bushrangers, as a business man, who lives in New 
York, is confident of meeting his merchant neighbors at the nearest free 
lunch at one o’clock every day except Sunday. 

On we went, through scrub, and in some places where the trees were 
large, but not dense, the native leading, I close at his heels, and the two 
Chinamen in a dog-trot, which they can keep up for hours, swinging their 
ugly-looking knives, and having all the appearance of two men who wished 
that they were well out of the affair, yet did not feel like turning and run- 
ming for it. 

For an hour we tramped and toiled along, as noiselessly as possible, 
avoiding dry sticks, and rotten logs, yet never uttering a word above a 
whisper, until at last the black tracker raised his hand, and signified cau- 
tion, and then we knew that the trail was getting warm, and that we were 
not far from the camp of the bushrangers. 

“ Mike,” I whispered, “ if we come to a brush, and I am sure we shall, do 
you think we can depend upon the Chinamen ?” 

“ Divil a bit do I know, yer honor. If they was pin’d up, and had to 
foight, it’s hathens they ‘d be wid their bloody sharp knives, a-choppin’ 
and a-slashin’ the loif out of a body, and hittin’ a man whin he was down, 
and losin’ their heads as they hacked a feller all to paces. It ’s demons 
they is whin they can’t run, but for a rale square foight I suspicions ‘em, 
I’m afeared.” 

“ And the native — will he lendus a hand, do you think, Mike? He looks 
like a stout fellow.” 

“ Divila bit, yer honor. As soon as he pints out the thaves of the world, 
and gets his rum and bacca, he ‘ll return to the wagon, and stale all we left 
thare, and it ’s not much he ’ll git, for [ hid phat we did n’t bring wid us 
But it ’s his way, and there 's no help for it.” 

“ So we must depend on ourselves, Mike?” 

“That ’s about the soize of it, yer honor, and we ‘ll make the thaves 
squale if we gets at ‘em, so don’t be so sorrowful-loike. Sure, we is good 
for any six of ’em, and lave out the Chinamin ontirely. If they helps, so 
much the better, and if they does nét, we ‘ll do the best we can. If I gets 
a fair crack at ’em wid me muskel, I ‘ll blow the divil out of ’em, now be 
sure of that.” 

“ Hist,” said the black tracker, and he pointed with his spear to a bit of 
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scrup, and just beyond it we saw a light smoke ascending, and mingling in 
the morning vapors that were arising from the bushes and swamps. 

“ Bushers,” he uttered, that being about as near as he could pronounce 
bushrangers, and then held out his hands for the prizes. 

“ The hathen will go no furder,” whispered Mike. “He’s not disposed 
to risk the noomber of his mess for us, and who can blame him? Give him 
the rum and bacca, and let him go. He’s kept his word, and we ’ll kape 
ours.” 

I relieved Gin of one of his flasks, and gave it to the tracker, and also a 
plug of tobacco, and, with no more concern than if we had never met, the 
black turned, and retraced his steps, and did not even look behind to see if 
we had moved from the place where we had halted. Bushrangers or 
miners, it made no difference to him. One was as friendly as the other, al- 
though, perhaps, as a general thing the robbers were a little more kind 
when they wanted a favor, and very ugly when they did not require one. 

It must not be supposed that we were standing in an open space when 
this conference was going on. That would have been very poor leader- 
ship, for we did not know how many pickets were lying in the bushes, and 
ready to give an alarm if we advanced. No, we stood under the shelter of 
a thick she-oak, and did not move from it until the black was out of sight, 
and we had matured our plans. 

Those plans were soon made. We were to crawl on our hands and 
knees, difficult as the task might be, through the scrub and bushes, until 
we could get within range of the ruffians, if ruffians were really there, as we 
supposed they must be, and then let events take their course, governed en- 
tirely by circumstances, but under no consideration were we to retreat if we 
saw that Florence was a prisoner. That was settled quite firmly in my 
mind, and in the mind of Mike, while the Chinamen said but little, but lis- 
tened hard enough to make up for lack of conversational powers. 

After these preliminary measures, we dropped on our hands and knees, 
and crawled, Indian-like, toward the smoke, and our movements appeared to 
excite the utmost astonishment in a couple of laughing-jackass birds, that 
sat on a cedar-tree, and derided us in no measured terms for our snake-like 
contortions, while an old-man kangaroo, all covered with scars, and driven 
from his harem by some younger member of the family, looked at us in 
such amazement that he took a few playful leaps in our direction, and then 
stood still, and dared us to follow him, or even to fight him in a regular 
stand-up battle, in which he should have the privilege of using his hind 
legs if necessary. 

But we paid no attention to birds or animal, crawling on as carefully as 
we could, and at last gained the scrub, went through it, and then saw that 
we were close to a burnt clearing, and that there was a fire near the centre, 
and around that fire sat six of the most desperate ruffians that I ever saw, 
outside of a penitentiary or a slave-ship. They were ail busily engaged in 
cooking their breakfast, as the smoke and smell of burned mutton tainted the 
morning air, while on the ground, near the fire, was the carcass of a fat 
sheep, showing Smith’s run had been raided on the evening previous, to 
furnish supper and breakfast for his troublesome neighbors, the bushrangers, 
and.as one scoundrel would cut off a strip of flesh, he would place it on a 
stick, and broil it on the coals, and, when about half done, would tear it 
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from the skewer with his strong teeth, and let blood and fat and burned flesh 
mingle with the juices of the meat, and run down his face, thus rendering it 
more repulsive than ever. Dirtier it could not be. All were engaged in the 
occupation of eating, and the sheep was fast disappearing under their com- 
bined attacks ; but their savage onslaught on the mutton did not occupy my 
time and attention. I was looking for Florence, and at last saw her under 
the shelter of an acacia-bush. There was some regard for her comfort, for she 
was seated on a blanket, and on a leaf for a plate was a huge piece of half- 
broiled mutton, sprinkled here and there with ashes and coals so as to give 
it piquancy and relish for a delicate young lady’s appetite, but as Florence 
did not appear to have hunger for a sauce, the mutton remained untouched, 
much to the delight of a vulture, that perched over her head, and hoped he 
would have a chance at that which was so coldly rejected. 

As soon as I saw that Florence was alive, and to all appearances unin- 
jured, I glanced around to see if Mr. Kebblewhite and Monsieur Allete 
were near, and found that the two men were very securely lashed to trees, 
hands and feet, and even necks, so that they could not turn their bodies or 
heads, and yet they had not been gagged, a strong threat being suffcient to 


keep them still, if disposed to make a noise, which they were not, as they 


knew it would be useless. 

More wretched-looking beings than Mr. Kebblewhite and the Frenchman 
it would have been difficult to find all through Australia, just at that mo- 
ment. They had been tied to the trees all night, they had been dragged 
through the bush and mud, they had had no chance to wash, and the insects 
had preyed on their faces and hands until they looked like patients froma 
small-pox hospital, wandering around in a delirium of fever. The French- 
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man could give vent to his sufferings in a language that the robbers did 
not understand, and so cared nothing about, while every time Mr. Kebble- 
white spoke in tones of remonstrance, he was emphatically told to “shut 
up,” and the order was enforced by anything that happened to be near at 
hand, a bone, a club, and once a quart tin pot, that a bushranger had just 
drunk out of, and, therefore, had no further use for it. 

All this time. while I was scanning the camp, and locating the people 
who occupied it, I did not lose sight of Florence, who sat with bowed head, 
trying to forget the misery and degradation of her situation, she, the Coun- 
tess of Afton, as she supposed, the petted daughter of a rich and influential 
Melbourne merchant, yesterday traveling in her father’s private carriage, 
and indifferent to all of her surroundings, every wish of her heart gratified, 
her slightest will law in her household, and now the prize of the most hard- 
ened ruffian who should claim her, and back his claim with determination 
and strength. Good Heaven! what a change, and no wonder she sat upon 
the blanket, to protect her fete form from the damp earth, with her fair 
head bowed upon her little white hands, and wished for death, or a speedy 
deliverance from her miserable condition. 

How I pitied her, and longed to take her in my arms, and kiss away the 
tears that were falling from her eyes, and to tell her that her husband would 
share her fate, welcoming death if it was by her side. But I knew how use- 
less it would be, and that I should neither save Florence nor myself by such 
a rash course, and once, when it seemed as though I must make a dash for 
the clearing, and encounter all six of the ruffians, Mike laid his hand on my 
arm, and warned me that I was getting too excited for the leader of an ex- 
pedition where coolness and presence of mind were required. 

“Wait, my buy,” he whispered, “and don’t yer do it, for the loif of yer. 


_It’s death and damnation to the rist of us. The toime will come if yer but 


kape cool, and wait till I get me ould musket in place, to blow the bloody 
heads off of the spalpeens. Look at ’em now, a’n’t they beauties, wid their 
darty faces, and their darty paws?” 

“If I was only free, and had a pistol in one hand, and a sabre in the oth- 
er, I ’d make short work of some of these dogs,” Monsieur Allete muttered 
in his native tongue, but loud enough for us to hear. “ The beasts, the 
cowardly ruffians! How I'd like to punish them!” 

“ Keep quiet, Johnny Crapeau,” said one of the bushrangers, a powerful 
man, with enormous shoulders, and a face as dark as a Spaniard’s. “ Don’t 


_get excited, you frog-eater, for it won’t do any good, and it would be a little 


more respectful to the company if you would use English when you wish to 
express your feeling.” 

The speaker I supposed to be Black Dick, whom I had heard of several 
times, for whose head a reward of one thousand pounds was offered by gov- 
ernment, dead or alive. He had been a broker’s clerk, in London, and 
transported for life, for forgeries. He had escaped to the bush some two 
years before, and had led a most eventful life, defying capture, and gather- 
ing a band of men around him as desperate as himself, and committed mur- 
ders and robberies in every section of the country. 

“1 "li give five thousands pounds if yer vill release us, and let us go free,” 
Mr. Kebblewhite said. “Only think, five thousand pounds for our freedom, 
and the money shall be paid to yer jist as soon as I can reach Melbourne.” 
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“We knows a trick that is better than that,” remarked another bush- 
ranger. “We means to have more money, and we has it in our hands 
afore you gets out of this, now I tell you.” 

“ How much?” demanded Mr. Kebblewhite, while Florence raised her 
white face, and listened with eager interest to the conversation. 

“ Twenty thousand pounds, and not a penny less,” was the reply, anda 
shout of laughter was the response to a deep groan from the father, as he 
made a rueful face, but said, — 

“ Yer shall ‘ave it, but no wiolence to us, and safety to my child.” 

“Oh, the kid is safe enough. We ’ll take care that no harm comes to her. 
We all loves her like a sister, don’t we, boys?” 

“We does,” roared the wretches, and then one clapped Black Dick on 
the back, and laughed, as though some terrible meaning was concealed 
beneath the words. 

I made a movement to spring into the clearing, and begin the struggle 
that I knew must commence, but Mike laid his hand on my arm, and held 
me back, and whispered, — 

“ Don’t spile all; Mr. Hangus, wid yer fiery temper, and dasire to foight. 
Sure I ’m not the one to hold back whin the blows fall thick and fast, but 
we must kape cool, — hit °em unaware loike. There is time enough for us, if 
we has to wait a full hour. All that I ax of yer is to kape quiet, ‘cos yer ’d 
miss em now, yer shake so much, as though yer had the ager. Be guided 
by Oirish Mike, and sa the rare gineralship he ‘ll show yer whin the time 
comes.” 

I yielded to his pressure, and listened to some of the bushrangers’ con- 
versation, although it made me almost wild with rage and fear that I should 
fail in saving the dear little girl who looked so wretched. 

“ Look a-here,” growled one of the scoundrels, whom I supposed was the 
second leader of the gang, Slipper Sam, so called because he had a peculiar 
habit of slipping out of every prison in which he had been confined, and 
from the custody of the mounted police, whenever arrested, “yer don’t 
mean to say that we divides all the prize money quite even, and that one 
cove is to have the gal and his share of the dosh too? I don’t stand that, 
now I tell yer. The cove what takes the gal don’t get the same as the rest 
of us. That’s fair and ship-shape. Give me the gal, and five thousand 
pounds, or Dick can take her, and the same sum.” 

“ Who put up this job?” asked Black Dick, turning to his companion in 
crime, and speaking in a tone that was a little threatening. ; 

“Yer did n’t,” retorted Slipper Sam, in a sneering way. “I did n’t, and 
yer didn’t. The Quaker planned the whole thing, and yer know it. He is 
willing to take a thousand puns for his share, and he shall have it, and Jack 
shall have his thousand, and the other two mates shall have their thousand 
each, and the cove what takes the gal nimst pay for her. I ‘ll stand no non- 
sense about this thing. A cove can’t have all the luxuries, and the dosh at 
the same time.” 

For a moment I hoped the bushrangers would quarrel among themselves, 
and fight for the possession of Florence, as such robbers have done ever 
since men were vile enough to steal and murder, but the Quaker saw the 
storm brewing, and allayed it by a few words. 

“ Don’t let thy evil passions arise, my dear friends,” he said. “We will 
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divide the money, and then put the girl up at auction, and the highest bid- 
der shall take her, or we will all ask her to favor us with her smiles and 
kisses.” 

A roar of laughter greeted this rude speech, and I could hardly control 
my indignation, but just at that moment, away off in the direction of the 
hills, I heard the deep and powerful bay of a blood-honud. 

“It ’s Smith’s dog,” whispered Mike. “I know the brute well, and he ’s 
as big as a calf, and as ugly as one of them murderin’ villains. What is up, 
I wonder? The baste is kept chained day and night, onliss there ’s 
trouble.” 

The bushrangers heard the deep bay of the Siberian blood-hound, and it 
seemed to surprise them, for two of them started up, and listened very at- 
tentively. 

“ Now, Mike, give them Hail Columbia,” I whispered. “ We can wait no 
longer. Aim well, and fire.” 

I discharged my rifle, and just at the same instant there was a tremen 
dous roar at my side, a sheet of flame and smoke, a concussion that brought 
down upon our heads dead leaves and branches of the trees under which we 
were concealed, and then I caught a glimpse of Mike revolving like a circus 
acrobat, cart-wheel fashion, all legs and arms, in the air, as though seeking 
to separate from the body, and thus he whirled over and over until he 
brought up against a tree, and, finally, stopped, and then I heard a voice, 
and saw a face blackened with powder, and the voice said, — 

“ Bedad, there ’s not in Ould Oireland, or any other country, a gun that 
can shoot loike that, now do yer moind?” and then I turned, and saw one 
of the bushrangers throw up his arms, and pitch headlong into the fire, while 
the other, who was standing up at the time of the discharge, presented the 
dreadful appearance of a man whose face was entirely shot away, and who 
was groping with outstretched hands for something to support his form, 
which swayed and reeled like a person on a ship in a storm, before he has 
got his sea-legs on, then, finding no support to grasp, fell all in a heap, and 
rolled over and over, yelling with pain and rage, blinded and bleeding, 
and no longer capable of offering resistance. ' 

_ There was surprise and consternation in the camp of the bushrangers, 
and the Quaker, a long, slim man, with thin arms, and immense hands and 
feet, dressed in gray, yelled out, — 

“The traps are on us. Each man for himself.” 

He started to run, and, as he did so, I gave him a shot with another 
barrel of my revolving rifle, and down he tumbled with a broken leg, and a 
how! of pain. 

“ Stand firm, boys,” roared Black Dick. “ We ’ll beat them at their own 
game. Fire a shot into the bushes, and I ’ll take care of the woman.” 

He discharged his pistol, as he ®poke, in our direction, and then, with 
the smoking weapon in his grasp, dashed toward Florence, waving a long 
knife in his left hand. 

The two remaining bushrangers poured a discharge of buck-shot in the 
direction we were supposed to be, but, as their aim was hasty, and we were 
concealed, no one was injured. I glanced over my shoulder to see how the 
Chinamen stood the fire, and, to my consternation and deep disgust, saw 
that they had disappeared, struck their colors, and fied at the first fire, and 
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only Mike and I were left to continue the fight with the three uninjured 
robbers. 

I should not have minded this if my rifle had not failed me just at that 
moment, and when I most needed it. The lock had become disarranged 
by the falling splinters from the trees, and one piece had lodged in the re- 
volving part, and remained there, and no effort that I could make seemed 
capable of dislodging it, and restoring the gun to its usefulness. With a 
malediction I threw the rifle aside, and drew my revolver, and then, looking 
up, saw that Black Dick was near Florence, and that he was flourishing a 
knife, and shouting, — 

“If you fire again | swear to you that I 'll kill the girl, and all the prison- 
ers. Come out of the bush, and give yourselves up, or I ’ll cut her throat 
from ear to ear.” 

He raised his knife as he spoke, and there was the look of a demon on 
his face, as he stood waiting-to see if his request was complied with. 

“ Fire one more shot,” he yelled, “and my knife shall drink this girl’s 
blood; even if it is with my last breath I'll kill her. Come out of the 
scrub, and let us see who is the strongest, and then we ’ll settle the matter.” 

“ Wait till I load my ould Ebenazar,” Mike said, “and then I 'll blow 
him to smithereens, and be hanged to him for a bloody villain.” 

“ Dog,” I yelled, jumping from the bush, and rushing toward him, “ touch 
but a hair of that lady’s head, and you shall be torn to pieces!” 

“ Hullo! what traitor and spy have we here?” Black Dick asked. “Give 
him a shot, boys, and then I ‘ll cut his comb at my leisure. There ’s only 
two of them, and they are half whipped already.” 

Luckily for me the bushrangers had not had time to load their guns, or it 
would have gone hard with me, but one of them raised a pistol, and I gave 
him a shot as J passed, and it must have touched his hand, for he dropped 
the weapon, and uttered a howl, and the next instant I heard Florence 
scream, and the bushranger had his hand on the golden hair of her head, 
but, as I ran toward him, he did not strike the fatal blow, but hurled the 
long, keen knife toward me, and, as it whizzed through the air, it struck me 
on the arm by which I held my revolver, and I felt the point penetrate the 
flesh, and then the knife hung quivering in my shirt-sleeve for a moment, 
and dropped to the ground at my feet. I stopped for a second to pick it up, 
and, almost before I had recovered an upright position, the huge bush- 
ranger was upon me, clasping my arms, and holding them to my side as 
though he possessed the strength of half a dozen ordinary men, and, as I 
felt his hot breath on my face, and saw his fierce eyes blazing with rage and 
triumph, I knew that my chancé for life was a slim one unless I could pre- 
vent my opponent from hurling me to the ground, and stamping out my ex- 
istence by means of his heavy boots. 

“ Now, d——— you, I have you fast,” the bushranger said, and as he 
spoke he raised me in his arms, and sought to dash me to the earth, but I 
avoided the fall, and bounded on my feet, and did not spend my strength in 
resisting his terrible efforts to put an end to my existence. 

Three times Black Dick raised me in the air as easily as he would have 
lifted a baby, and three times I avoided the deadly fall, and clung to him 
with the desperate hope that I could use my pistol or knife, but I was held 
in too firm a clasp to work with either, but once, while I was swinging in 
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the air, I did manage to give him a little thrust with the knife, but it only 
acted on him as a spur to a fiery horse, rendering him more fierce and terri- 
ble than ever. 

“You would, hey?” Black Dick growled, the white foam falling from his 
lips, as he felt the point of the knife. “I "ll pay you for that, and other 
things, my lad, be assured,” and once more he strove to dash me to the 
ground, but, failing in this, exerted all of his immense strength, and clasped 
me in his arms in a desperate attempt to crush in ribs and chest, and thus 
end the contest. 

One hug he gave me, and it seemed as if all the blood in my body rushed 
to my head, and that it would burst with the terrible pressure. I think that 
if it had not been for Florence I should have wilted under that anaconda 
embrace, but the thought of her sufferings and danger saved me, and as his 
arms relaxed I once more breathed freely, and the blood receded from my 
brain, and I was ready for another trial. 

“ Jack,” shouted Black Dick, “come here and give the spy a clip with 
your knife. He isa hard egg to crack, and I will waste no more time with 
him. I wanted to take him alive, and then burn him at my leisure. But I 
can’t fool around here all day.” 

“T ’ll see you d , and then I won’t,” was the sullen response. “I 
don’t lift a hand agin that lad for all the gold in the country.” 

This was a cheering assertion, and Black Dick uttered a curse so horri- 
ble, that it does not seem possible the English language could be tortured 
into such blasphemy. 

“ Whoop! I’m comin’, Mr. Hangus, with ould Ebenazar loaded nearly 
half full, and I ’ll finish the bastes in no time,” I heard Mike shout, for, so 
particular was he about that old kicking, worthless musket, he had stopped 
to load it, and nearly forgotten that I was close to death’s-door by his de- 
lay. He thought that I was strong enough to take care of myself ina 
scrimmage, where a hand-to-hand encounter was necessary, but he had for- 
gotten that I was almost a boy, and Black Dick a grown giant, with sinews 
of steel. 

“ Don’t fire, mate, I hist the white flag,” shouted the man Dick had called 
Jack, and who had refused to aid the leader. 

* All roight, throw up yer arms, and stand at rist,” responed Mike, and 
then my opponent saw that the day had gone against him, and that if he 
would live to fight another time he must get out of our power, and take to 
the bush, and hide in the scrub, until the excitement and pursuit had sub- 
sided. 

For a final effort he sought to bend me batk until my spine should yield 
to his brutal force, but, just as he commenced the task, his eyes on Mike, 
who was covering his prisoners, and preventing their escape, I saw two 
nearly nude dark bodies, glistening with oil and perspiration, glide from the 
bush like spirits of the night, armed with the terrible, heavy knives I had 
seen for the first time at my shanty the night before. 

They were my Chinamen, and they meant business, as I could tell by the 
angry gleam of their tigerish eyes, no longer half-closed and sleepy with 
opium, but open to their widest extent, like a cat’s when stealing on a bird. - 

Without a word or a sound, bare-footed, and only wide trousers on, their 
bodies annointed with oil, or fat, so that an opponent could not seize. and 
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hold them, in case of a hand-to-hand contest, the Chinamen glided toward 
Black Dick, whose back was toward them, and all unnware of thé danger in 
his rear. 

“ Look out, Dick,” yelled the fellow whose leg I had broken with a rifle- 
ball, and who was lying near us, watching the fight with much eagerness, 
even if he did suffer intense pain. “ The coves in the rear is arter yer.” 

But Dick was too much occupied in attempting to escape to hear the 
warning, and, while I was suffering severely, and weakening every moment 
from the loss of blood, for my arm was bleeding badly, 1 would not give the 
ruffian the satisfaction of asking for quarter, which I knew I could not get, 
nor yet release the bushranger so that he could escape, by sudden bounds, 
to the bush, and thus end all pursuit. But, as the fellow continued to exert 
his immense strength, and to bend me back, slowly but surely, expecting 
every moment to bear my bones crack, I shouted, — 

* Shoot the scoundrel, Mike.” 

“ Bedad, but I will, and which one shall I pop at?” 

“ Don’t fire at me,” roared the prisoner called Jack. “I’ve got my hands 
up, and give in.” 

“ Then, bedad, I ‘ll have to have a hack at the uther,” I heard Mike mut- 
ter. “ But if I do phat will become of me prisoners ? Will yer kape quiet, 
yer blaggards, if 1 take me eyes off of yer?” 

But help was arriving in another quarter. The two Chinamen glided to- 
ward us, carefully, and with timid steps, as if fearful Black Dick would turn 
on them, and catch them in a trap, but, as they saw that his attention was 
fully occupied, they quickened their paces, and, with a sudden bound, 
crouching and like the spring of an animal, they jumped upon the bush- 
ranger, and commenced hacking him over head, neck, arms, and shoulders, 
blows raining down upon the brute like the wings of a mill during a stiff 

e. 
mesh and blood could not stand such an assault as that, and not turn and 
defend itself if possible. Dick released his hold of me, and turned, and, as 
he did so, I placed my revolver to his back, and fired. There was a loud 
report, a splash of blood through the thin shirt, and the bushranger plunged 
forward, only to be received on the edges of the sharp knives, which the 
Chinamen continued to wield, as though crazed and dazed by the smell of 


powder and blood. They did not mind where or how they struck, but hack- — 


ed and hewed, cut and slashed, without mercy, or, seemingly, without know- 
ing what they were doing. White foam flew from their lips, like that from 
an enraged boar, or mad dog; their eyes snapped and sparkled as those of a 
dangerous and murderous lunatic, and their yellow faces worked and writhed 
as if convulsed by a fit of epilepsy. 

’ Black Dick, in spite of his wounds, struck out with his hands, but the 
blow was weak and uncertain, and, even as the poor wretch made an effort 
to die fighting, like the desperate being that he was, one heavy blow of a 
knife struck his wrist, and the right hand fell to the ground, and a large 
stream of blood gushed from the terrible wound, and then the bold bush- 
ranger, the terror of miners and police for years, fell to the earth, an oath 
on his lips, and defiance still in his heart, and, before he could do more than 
utter one bitter curse, death came to his relief. In the mean time the mad 
©hinamen did not relinquish their dreadful work, but continued to foam and 
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rage, and hack at the dead body, as though they feared it would resume life, 
and punish them for their ferocity, and, even when [| called upon Gin Sling 
to stay his hand, and Ah Sugar to cease his butchery, they paid no attention 
to me, while stout-hearted Mike, who had removed his gaze from the pris- 
oners, to see the fight, uttered an exclamation of disgust, and shouted, — 

“Stop ’em, yer honor. The hathens is blood crazy, and don’t know what 
they is doin’, They ’ll cut the body into mince-mate afore they quits, onliss 
they comes out of the spell. Spake to ’em, yer honor, or they ’it turn on us, 
for they don’t know friends from foes whin they is crazed with the smill of 
blood.” 

' I darted forward, caught the two Chinamen by their pig-tails, and jerked 
their heads backward, and then dodged one side, and it was well that I did, — 
for the crazy devils turned in my direction as savagely as if a new foe had 
come upon them, and, with uplifted knives, hacked and slashed at me. 

“Gin,” I shouted, as I put my pistol on a level with his ear, “drop your 
knife, or I ‘ll blow the head off your shoulders. Don’t you know me? 
Hold still for a moment, and listen to reason. Oh, would you?” as Ah 
Sugar made a lunge at me with his heavy knife, and missed me, owing to 
his crazy blindness, and my watchfulness. 

I struck the fellow so heavy a blow with my revolver barrel that he fell 
all in a heap, bleeding like a pig that has just received the coup de grace 
from the hands of a skillful butcher. 

“Hit him agin,” roared Mike. ‘He a’n’t got no friends whin he ’s ona 
rampage.” 

But there was no occasion to do so. Gin Sling saw his countryman fall, 
— and he lay where he fell without moving, — and, as his eyes cleared, and 
the foam stopped issuing from his lips, he recognized me, and made no offer 


to renew the attack. He rubbed his forehead, and let the knife drop from 


his hand. 

“ Alle bloode aforie meie eyes,” he muttered, and then tumbled down in a 
dead faint by the side of his friend. 

Now I was free to turn my attention to our prisoners, and those whom we 
had rescued. Thank Heaven, Florence was in a swoon, and knew nothing 
of what was going on, and had not witnessed the terrible hacking of flesh 
and blood, which the Chinamen had indulged in. I wanted to run to her 
assistance, but did not dare to, for fear that, in spite of all my exertions in 
her behalf, she would spurn my advances, and think I desired to plead with 
her on account of my services. No, I would not go near her just at pres- 
ent. I would wait and see how she acted when she revived; but I hasten- 
ed to Mr. Kebblewhite and the Frenchman, and cut their bonds, and set 
them free. 

“Young man,” said my father-in-law, “I think yer made a bloody good 
fight of it, and I 'd like to ‘ave ’ad a ’and vid yer. Yer did vell, and I'll not 
forget it ven it comes to the money part. Any time yer vants a ‘undred 
pounds to spend do ~~ come to me, and yer vill get it. Do you under. 
stand?” 


I did not answer him, but Mr. Kebblewhite continued, as he wiped the 
dirt and dust from his face, — 


“ Ven it comes to money I can be as free as any von, now I tell yer. Yer 
has freed us, and yer shall be paid for it. Yer jist draw on me for a ‘un 
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dred pounds at any time. But, let me see, vere ’as I seen that face ot yern 
afore? I thinks I knows it.” 

“ You had better hurry to the assistance of your daughter,” I said, not 
caring to enlighten him as to where he had seen me the last time. 

“T vill. My poorchild ‘as suffered intensely, and I fears for her ’ealth. 
I ‘ll get ’er hout of this as soon as possible. But vere ‘as I seen yer face 
afore, young man? It seems to me quite familiar like, but I can’t hexactly 
place yer. Did yer ever borrer any money of me, and forget to repay it?” 

“I think not, Mr. Kebblewhite. If I had ever asked you for money it is 
quite probable that you would have refused my request,” I said. 

“ Vell, I don’t know, yer know. If yer had the right kind of security, I 
don’t know but I might ‘ave let yer ‘ave a few pounds. But yer woice 
sounds like von that I ’as ’eard afore, and vere I can't for the life of me 
tell. Vere ’as I met yer, young man?” 

“T have no time to explain all the circumstances of our first mannii I 
answered, ‘‘ and, if I did, you would not feel very friendly toward me, I am 
afraid, even if I have saved you from the bushrangers, and {your daughter 
from a terrible fate. Suppose that you delay all questions until a more 
proper time, and then I may be inclined to answer some of the most impor- 
tant ones.” 

He stared at me a moment, and would have spoken again, but I turned 
my back to him, and he left me, and went to his daughter, muttering, and 
soon I faced Monsieur Allete, who had waited quite calmly until I had 
concluded my conversation with his friend, and then he addressed me, hat in 
hand. 

“You are a brave homme,” he said, “and thank you I do much very. 
Hope I that you escaped have all injuries. But I before have met you. 
Yes, suream J, It is milord. Perd/eu, but droll is it, to meet here you 
fighting the bushrangers, and giving them assez. Ah, well did you do. 
Had I a son you like much, proud I would be of him. You good man 
must be, milord, to save us, and your petite femme. Me your friend from 
this time. Ah, fight you well. Sans doute, je merci vous. Shake hands 
you will. Ah, good that is. I fly to madame to tell the good news to her.” 

“ No, monsieur,” I said, detaining him. “Will you please not mention 
to madame that I am here? Let her discover me if she desires to.” 

“TI understand it not. But, je me veux pas, if you wish. But fly you 
should to her arms. The fefite has suffered much on your account, I think, 
Milord go on the night of his #oces. Bad that is for him. But he explain 
will. Think I well of him now. Fights he like the great Napoleon, to 
conquer.” 

He shook hands, and offered me a pinch of snuff from his gold snuff-box, 
which the bushrangers had not despoiled him of the night before on account 
of the darkness, and the lateness of the hour. Then the Frenchman put on 
his hat, and walked toward Florence, who appeared to be reviving under 
the careful administration of her father. 

As I passed the wretch whose leg was broken, he uttered a whimper of 
pain, and begged for a drink of water, but I had none to give him at the 
time, for the Chinamen had charge of the water-bottles, and had left them in 
the scrub somewhere, when they had stripped, and oiled themselves for 
the fight. 
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Mike was still keeping guard over his prisoners, — one a sailor-looking fel- 
low, whose face I had seen before, I thought, although I could not place 
him, — keeping that wonderful old musket at a charge, and ready to pour 
its entire contents into the bodies of the men if they moved an inch without 
his consent, while close to him, holding his hand, and suffering intense 
pain, was the bushranger I had shot though the wrist on my run to save 
Florence. Both ruffians were not disposed to make trouble. They had 
had all the fighting they wanted for the day, and seemed cowed, and only 
anxious to save their lives. 

“ Mike,” I said, “‘ we have whipped them, but it was a narrow escape for 
us. I would not like to try it over again.” 

“Will, sur, I don’t know but that I would. Yer sa, whin me ould Ebena- 
zar gets started it don’t want to let up for a whole hour, and, faith, did yer 
iver sa so illegant a gun in all your loife, sur? It shoots of itself whin' once 
it gets started.” 

“What made you so long in the scrub, Mike? I thought it was all up 
with me at one time.” 

“ Faith, sur, I had me oye on yer all the time, and well yer done, and I 
don’t loike to spile a man’s sport, and thought I ’d give yer a fair chance. 
Besoides, sur, I was loadin’ me gun, and that takes time, if yer want it to 
do its duty loike a man.” 

“It’s all right, Mike, but the next time I’m in a tight place, I wish you 
would think more of me, and less of your gun.” 

“ Faith, sur, no man could think more of anither. Ah, would yer, yer 
beggar? Put up yer hands this minute, or I ’ll blow a hole through yer big 
enough to throw in a family Bible, and half a dozen prayer-books, yer dirty 
spalpeen.” 

This remark was addressed to the sailor-looking prisoner, who had drop- 
ped one of his hands to brush away a troublesome insect that had settled on 
his nose. But Mike did not admit of such liberties, and up went the man’s 
hands in a hurry. 

I went to the scrub where I had left my revolving rifle, found it, and 
soon removed the splinter from the part that had obstructed its working, 
and then re-loaded rifle and revolver, and was ready for a fresh attack, in 
case one was made. 

“1 knows yer, sir,” said the sailor prisoner, as I finished, and was wonder- 
ing what I should do with the captives and the dead. 

“Where did you ever see me before?” I asked. 

“ T was on the old Jowa, sir, what brought you here. Don’t you remem- 
ber jack, sir, what got a batting at the wheel one morning, and you came 
forward and dressed his cuts? I’m the man, sir. I knowed you at once, 
sir, and when Black Dick sung out out for help, I did n’t turn to, now did 
I, sir?” 

“No, Jack, you did not. I am glad to see you, but not in such poor com- 
pany as this. What induced you to turn bushranger ?” 

“ Well, sir, after we got to Hong Kong I deserted, and found a hooker 
that was comin’ here, and I shipped on her, and, arter knockin’ about Port 
Phillip a while, I went out for a shepherd’s work, and, while I was on the 
run, I met Dick, and he persuaded me that there was money in bushrangin’, 
and, faith, there is; but what use is money when yer can’t use it? I had 
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money but no fun with it, and here I am, and a hardcourse I ’ve got to 
steer for the next ten years, I suppose.” 

“1 ’m sorry for you, Jack, and will do what ‘I can for you, if I have the 
chance. How long have you been with Dick?” 

“Only three months, sir, as you must know, ’cos I’s spoken to yer many 
times, but yer did n’t seem to remember me, and nevér would own up about 
the old /owa afore, for some reason, and Dick told me you was a swell, and 
not to bother you when we met on the run where you stopped with the 
girl.” 

“Tt was not me, Jack, that you spoke to, but some other person, who re- 
sembles me.” 

_ “ P’aps so, sir, but I’m mum if you wants me to be. I ’ll swear I never 
seed you afore, if you wishes to get out of a scrape.” 
_ “ Does any of the rest of the men recognize me?” I asked. 

“No, sir, exceptin’ Slipper Sam, whose face and eyes was shot away at 
the fust fire you give us, and who 1s gone to Davy Jones's locker. That’s 
him, sir. Jist turn him over, and see what a sight he is. He and Dick was 
the only ones what met the ‘swell,’ as they called you. But once I was 
sent to you on a message, and I seed you and the lass at the hut, but you 
would n’t hail me, and so I clawed off, and never seed you agin till this min- 
ute. You was actin’ with the traps all the time, was you, sir?” 

“ No, Jack, I was not acting with the traps, and I am not the person you 
think. I came here to save that young lady and her friends, and I am glad 
that I have done so.” 

“You know best, sir, what is all right and ship-shape, but I s’pose lands- 
men has as good a right to have a wife in every town, as a sailor in every 
port.” 

Jack was like the rest of them, — he would not believe my statement, and 
thought that I had been acting, for reasons of my own, as a spy, for the 
purpose of finally destroying his gang of bushrangers. 

I did not accept of the sailor’s kind invitation to turn Slipper Sam over 
on his back, and examine his mutilated face, for the sight must have been a 
revolting one, the whole charge of shot and slugs lodging in it, and tearing 
the flesh in every direction, and some of the lead penetrating the brain, thus 
causing a painful and speedy death. 

“Jack,” I said, “we must place you in irons, or in other words, lash you, 
and the man with a wounded wrist, to trees, until we can get assistance. I 
would n’t do it if we could depend on you.” 

“ All right, sir, I’m willin’. Tie me where you please. I ’m rather glad 
that my bushrangin’ life is over. It was a bloody unsartin one, and no fun 
to be on the tramp night and day, expectin’ the traps to tumble on you 
every moment. My vige is ended, and now I ’m being paid off, and it will 
be a topsail-breeze sentence, I ’m thinkin’.” 

“ Hope for the best, old shipmate. It shall go hard if I do not havea 
word to say in your behalf.” 

Mike and I lashed Jack and his companion, a fellow who had none of the 
good qualities of the sailor, to a couple of trees, tying them so firmly that 
they could not escape, and, while I was thus occupied, Jack whispered, — 

“ A word with you, Mr. Angus. Don’t pretend to mind what I 'm sayin’ 
to you, but listen, and believe me, for it’s the bloody truth I ’m speakin’, 
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as sure as I ’ma sailor. You have done me a good turn, and now I ‘ll do 
you one, if you will-but believe me, and it ’s God’s truth I ’m tellin’ you, 
though you may not think so.. Let me whisper to you, sir, and mind every 
word I say. Under that smudge of a fire, sir, about two feet deep in the 
ground, is a big box, and that box is nearly filled with gold coins, gold-dust, 
and bank notes. It’s the result of Black Dick and Slipper Sam’s robber- 
ies for the past two years. I’ve seen ‘em bury their plunder there many 
a time, and they did n’t know I was watchin’ of ’em. There ’s thousands 
of pounds, and no one knows it but me, now that Dick and Sam has slipped 
their cables. You take it, and keep it, and you ‘ll be rich. I shall never 
live to put my fists on it, and it ’s a pity to let it lay in the ground when it 
can do so much good to a kind-hearted mate like yerself.” 

* But is there no way by which it can be restored to its rightful owners?” 
I asked, hardly able to give credence to the story. 

“ Not a ghost of a way,” was the confident answer. “Dick and Sam al 
ways burnt up the bags and pusses what held the money, and dumped all in 
together, and it would puzzle a sea-lawyer to tell which from the other. No 
one can claim the dust or coin, and the bank bills are few, and of no ac 
count, if the numbers has been taken.” 

“ Are you speaking the truth, Jack?” I asked. 

“ As I hope for a good watch below, sir, I’m not yarnin’. You ‘ll find the 
treasure there all right, for no one knows of it but me now the others is 
dead.” 

“ But why should they bury it under the fire ?” I asked. 

“ Because it is the last place any one would think of lookin’ over. Don’t 
you see, the ashes is removed, the box taken out, put .back agin, and then 
the coals is returned, a new fire is started, and who is to know what is un- 
derneath? It is not as though you broke ground every time, as that is sure 
to attract attention. Dick knew what he was about when he selected this 
spot for his headquarters. He did n’t think a trap could find his way 
here.” 

“ And we should not have discovered you had it not been for a tracker, 
who led us here. We could not have found you without his aid.” 

“J don’t think you could, sir. We had our landmarks and courses as 
much as a ship near the shore, or at sea.” 

“ And do you mean to keep this matter a secret, Jack?” I asked, in a 
careless tone, although I was anxious to test his story, and, if possible, to 
add to my wealth. _ 

“ Yes, sir. I ‘ll not whisper it to another man but you, not even if my 
life depended on it.” 

“ Then I ‘ll see if your yarn is a correct one some day, when I have time. 
But, true or false, Jack, I ‘ll not forget to look after your welfare.” 

“ Thank you, sir,” and Jack dropped his head on his bosom, and appear- 
ed to dream of his early days, when he had hopes and ambition of a bright 
future. 

In the mean time the two Chinamen had recovered from their blood de- 
lirium, and were smoking, and talking over the events of the day, one of 
them with a damaged head, and the other still greasy and stained with gore 
from Dick’s wounds, They were quiet enough now, and had put their 
murderous-looking knives out of sight. 
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" “Gin,” I said, “go and get the water-flasks. You know where you left 
them.” 

“Youe bettie Chinaman fighte likie deble whene hee wante. Seie, Ah 
Sugar gettie clippe frome dammie bushrange. Hee noie minde. Brave 
mane, Sugar. Alle samie likie meie. Wee lickie dozen mene alle samie 
timie.” 

The Chinamen did not appear to remember that I had pulled them from 
the dead body of Dick, and, in order to save myself, and the remains from 
further mutilation, had been obliged to knock Ah Sugar down with the bar- 
rel of a pistol. They had been so delirious with rage, that the past was a 
blank to them, excepting their hacking at the bushranger with their knives. 
Now they boasted of their courage. 

I did not think it was worth while to hint to Ah Sugar that I had nearly 
fractured his skull, for Chinamen sometimes take sudden and terrible re- 
venge for injuries, real or imaginary. 

“ Youe seie that blamie rascale ?” asked Gin, as he arose to go ip search 
of the water flasks. “ Hee onie bade bushrange whate tiee meie upe in the 
bushe whene youe comee lete meie goe. Noe tiee upe morie Chinaman,” 
and-the fellow grinned as he pointed to the dead robber, and then walked 
off to find the water, which we all stood in need of just at that moment. 

I saw that Mr. Kebblewhite and Monsieur Allete were still endeavoring 
to calm Florence, whose nerves had received a severe shaking, and I was 
just about to go to her, and offer a drop of brandy, when I heard a renewal 
of the baying of the hound, and this time it was quite near. 

“ Holy Moses,” cried Mike, “the bloody baste is loose, and comin’ this 
way, and, if he is on the trail of the bushrangers, it ’s a moighty lively toime 
we shall have. Take yer rifle, Mr. Hangus, and shoot onliss the baste 
recogknizes me voice, and comes to me. He’s the divil and all his imps 
whin he ’s on a scint.” 

Mike took his old gun, and I cocked my rifle and revolver, and took my 
position in front of Florence, to defend her if necessary. 

“ Vot is it now, young man?” asked Mr. Kebblewhite. “No more bush- 
rangers, I ope? Remember, if yer vants a fifty-pun note at any time call 
on me. I ’ma man vot never forgets a favor, and I’m not the von to let 
this ’ere affair slip hout of my mind. If I could ‘ave got at ’em, I ’d ’ave 
made ’em sing small for it, but I vaited to see vot the scamps vould do. I 
’m a terrible man ven I ’m aroused, as hall my relations vill tell yer, if yer 
ax’em. My friend here, this poor Frenchman, vill let yer know vot I can 
do, if I’as a mind. Speak hup, moorsur, and inform this young person ‘ow 
I told yer to be calm last night, ven the gang grabbed us.” 

“ Yes, talk much did you,” the French gentleman answered, with a terri- 
ble shrug of his shoulders. “To me say you all the time, ‘ Don’t mad much 
make them, or they us kill.’ For the petite keep I quiet. Fear much for 
her do I. Attendez, think I. Time enough my life to give away vhen they 
lay hand on the lady. Fight I den if die I for it. People some there is not 
fear de death. Monsieur Allete die not for fear ven de lady is danger in. 
If de fadder talk much, he fighte less den he talk. But! love de Petite, like 
daughter to me.” 

“Yes, yes, ve knows hall that,” my father-in-law said. “Give me a 
chance to speak vonce in a vile. 1 am liberal, and tells this young person to 
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come to me for fifty puns. Ve hall hunderstands, and ’e does. Don’t 
talk no more on the subject.” 

“ But talks vill I,” Monsieur Allete said, his calm face flushing with an- 
ger at the curt suggestion of his old friend, and the father of the young 
lady whom he worshiped in a manner that seemed incredible to one who 
knew how many snubs Mr. Kebblewhite gave him in the course of 
twenty-four hours. “To save de Petite give her all dat I have. To her 
hair prevent being hurt, my life risk I vil. Do you that? Bah! The 
shentleman has much fight for us. To him give we money much. Speak 
have I.” 

“Vell, then, speak in yer hown name, moorsur, and not for Mr. Kebble- 
white. I knows vot I ’m about as vell ‘as yer does, and fifty puns is a 
fortune to this young man. It is quite probable that he never seed so much 
money in hall ’is life at von time. Vy, I commenced business vid less than 
that sum, and look at me now.” 

“Yes, I see, by gar!” the Frenchman said, with a shrug of his shoul- 
ders that was eloquence itself. “I look at you all de time, and vonder dat 
de petite father like you have. Parbleu.” 

“ Not a penny more than fifty puns,” growled Mr. Kebblewhite, and he 
turned away, with a look of determination. 

He was falling in his debt of gratitude quite fast; but just at this moment 
Florence looked at me, for the first time, and suddenly threw up her 
arms, and exclaimed, — 

“O Heaven, my husband!” 


THE MAID AND THE SEA. 


BY LYDIA HINMAN CASE, 


stl ANGRY waves, quiet down your wrath, 


Blow softest breeze o’er my true love’s path, 
And, cruel rocks, hide ye low your heads, 
In ocean’s fathomless cavern beds ; 
O storms ! grow calm on the troubled sea, 
And bring my fond lover home to me. 


“O dashing tides! all your madness hush, 
No loving heart let your fury crush ; 

Shine Gown, O moon, with your softest ray, 
Beam, bright stars, and watch o’er his way, 
Hush, hush, thy billows of wrath, O sea, 
And bring my love safely home to me.” 


The moon rose calm, and the stars shone bright, 
The winds went down, and the waves grew light; 
The storm swept on, and the rocks sang low, 

But, ah, she’ knelt in the wildest woe, 

‘And kissed the dead which the tide brought home 
To her fond arms in the morning gloam. 


Wis., 1883. 
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A Summer's Tdyl. 


” ELL, if this is the kind of a recep- 

tion you give a stranger, I don’t 

think much of it, don’t you know.” And 

the speaker descended from a buggy, which 

was drawn up before the only hotel in the 

leasant and thriving little village of Adams, 
n Massachusetts. 

Another gentleman stepped out of the 
buggy, and said with a pleasant laugh,— 

“Ah, well, wait until the sun shines 
tomorrow, and you will alter your opinion. 
Fresh impressions are not always the 
wisest.” 

“ Beastly hole,” was the muttered reply. 
Then the two gentlemen entered. “The 
Commercial,” and were soon warming them- 
selves in the office of that famous and 
hospitable caravansery. 

The landlord, fat, with rather a red nose, 
emerged from some hidden and evidently 

rivate recess, wiping his mouth with the 
Back of his hand, looking as if he had been 
surprised in the act of indulging in a post- 
prandial nip, bustled forward with a great 
deal of activity, and welcomed the older 
gentleman, whom he called Mr. Hill, with 
considerable warmth. 

“Glad to see you, Mr. Hill. Miserable 
day, sir, is n’t it? kept numbers 3 and 4 for 
youand your friend ; hope the rain will clear 
off before long, too much of it won’t do the 
crops any g' Yes, things looking pretty 
well out this way. I ’ve got some elegant 
chops for dinner.” Thus mine host of 
“The Commercial” ran on until exhausted 
for breath. 

Mr. Hill, who seemed to know the land- 
lord’s little peculiarities well, took no pains 
to stop him until he saw he was run down, 
then turning to his companion he said, 
“ This is my friead, Mr. Marsh, the English 
enginéer, who has come over here on behalf 
of our foreign friends. We are both hun- 
gery, so exercise your ingenuity in getting us 
something to eat just as soon as you like, 
and see that there is plenty of it, as we can 
both do pretty good work. Now if you will 
show us to our rooms we will take some of 
this mud off before we do justice to your 
nas and fried eggs.” 

alf an hour later George Marsh stood 
in the office, feeling, as he so expressed him- 
self, “like a new man again, don’t you 
know,” his regeneration being due to a 
change of clothes and an unlimited outward 
application of cold water. Still, as he gazed 
out on the High Street, his face wore very 


A SUMMER’S IDYL. 


BY A. MAURICE LOW (“SINCLAIR”). 


much the same expression as it did when 
he got out from the buggy, and muttered, 
“ Beastly hole.” In truth, it was a some- 
what dismal outlook. The rain fell in tor- 
rents, and although it was the middle of 
May the air was as raw and chilly as in 
March. There was nothing to be seen from 
the window. When it rains in a count 
place everybody immediately seek the shel- 
ter of their own roof-trees, and seem to stay 
there until the storm clears off. The very 
birds seemed to have retired to the comtort 
and privacy of their own nests, as not a feath- 
ered songster was to be seen or heard, The 
little grass-plot in front of the door looked 
dirty and sullen, as if it was as much dis- 
gusted with the state of things as Marsh 
himself. Outside everything was as quiet 
and dull as death; the only sound that 
broke the stillness was the sound of the rain 
as it came down with pitiless persistency 
and unvarying monotony. Marsh gazed out 
of the window for a few minutes in dull and 
silent despair, and then commenced drum- 
ing on the glass with his fingers, out of 
sheer desperation. Ashe stood there with 
the light from the open fireplace a" 
deep red glow over his full brown beard, his 
was certainly not an uninteresting face. 
He was powerfully built, slightly above the 
medium height, with a well-knit muscular 
frame. A heavy brown beard concealed 
the lower part of the face, but the blue eyes 
shone out clear, bold, and unflinching. It 
was not a “pretty” face, but it was a face 
that expressed great power of will and 
capacity to love or suffer to the very utmost. 
Although only twenty-six, Marsh was a ris- 
ing young man. Already he had gained 
some reputation in his profession as a.civil 
engineer, and now he had been sent to 
America by some English capitalists to 
superintend the work of constructing a rail- 
road which was to“tap” Adams, and do 
wonders for that sleepy hollow. Mr. Hiii 
was a large property-owner near Adams, 
and prominently connected with the new 
road, and from their first meeting had taken 
a great fancy to the young man. 

“Studying nature, Marsh?” said Hill, 
coming down-stairs, and looking bright and 
rosy after his ablutions. “If so, 1’m afraid 
the lesson will be limited today.” 

“Bother nature, just at- present. The 
only thing | want to study is chops @ / 
Adams, or fried eggs dw ‘Commercial.’ 
Come on and let’s see what there is to eat.” 
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The weather has got to be very bad in- 
deed when two pen men, both with good 
digestion, and equal ood consciences, 
with thoughts untroub bp love affairs or 
money matters, can’t forget the raging 
storm outside by attending to their own 
creature comforts. Eggs, chops, ham, beef, 
hot biscuits, coffee and toast were all de- 
spatched, and then chairs were gathered up 
to the fire and the narcotic influence of the 
soothing weed allowed to have full sway. 
Then the talk drifted into culverts, bridges, 
surveys, embankments, road-beds, ties, 
switches, profits, interests, and, in fact, 
“shop” generally, until both men agreed 
théy had to get up early next morning and 
made a move to bed. It was still raining 
as they went upstairs; the monotonous 
drop of the rain on the shingle-roof being 
the only sound heard,— which caused Mr. 
Marsh to again remark, “ Beastly weather.” 
* But next morning, when the travelers 
turned out, bright and early, everything 
wore a far different aspect. The sun was 
shining forth in all his glory, as if anxious to 
show he was once again supreme; the birds 
hopped hither and thither, glad to be on the 
wing once more. Outside all was bustle 
and activity and joyousness. And in this 
state Adams looks its best and is one of the 

rettiest spots in the world. It lies in a 
et etag and was at that time away from the 
at march of civilization and progress. 
Now it is an important station’ on the ‘West 
Adams and New England railroad, and where 
once were to be seen rustic cottages and 
rural farm-houses, are now ugly brick fac- 
tories, with their tall chimneys belching 
forth smoke and flame and soot, and coat- 
ing everything with a dirty deposit ot refuse 
from chemical products, But in those days 
Adams nestled down among the hills, which 
seemed to guard it, and protect it, and 
watch over it, like a mother does her first- 
born. At the foot of the High Street, as 
you turned to go to the Adams road, was a 
silvery stream which the miller made use of 
to turn his big water-wheel. At this point 
the stream was crossed by a little rustic 
bridge, and if you passed over, and passed 
through Bridge street (the Adamses were 
uite metropolitan in their names) and then 
ater Street, you came into a long lane 
which eventually led to the woods. This 
was the prettiest part in all Adams. The 
people called it a lane, but it was as much a 
street as any other in Adams, as it had cot- 
tages on each side, although itis true the 
upper portion and the greater part was bor- 
dered on either side by fields. The lawn as- 
cended gradually until you reached the fringe 
' of the woods. Then it was worth while to 
turn back and take a look at the little ham- 
_ Tet left behind. There was the silvery 
/@tream crossed here and there by little 


menced. 


uaint rustic bridges, the farm-houses with 
their shingled roofs and red barns, the trees 
just breaking into blossom, the long lane 
with its sylvan cottages, many of them 
nearly concealed by roses and trailing vines, 
while rising high up above all were the blue 
hills and the dark woods. Across the plain 
the pushing, enterprising town of West 
Adams, -— six miles distant by the road, 
was doing its best to deface nature 
covering up everything with smoke, but for- 
tunately Adams never got any of its com 
mercial neighbor’s leavings, and so retain- 
ed its beauty. 

When Marsh looked out of his window, 
and it commanded a view of the lane and 
the woods, he had to acknowledge that after 
all it was not quite such a “ beastly hole” 
as he imagined, and by the time he rejoined 
Mr. Hill at breakfast he was quite enthusi- 
astic over the beauties of the place. But 
with all his eye to beauty he had still a 
greater eye to business, and he saw at once 
what a fine depot Adams could be turned in- 
to. Then the active work of his life com- 
He still kept his headquarters at 
“ The Commercial,” and had three clerks 
there, working under his instructions, but 
sometimes he spent a week in West Adams; 
then he was in New York, or Boston, attend- 
ing board meetings, or conferring with con- 
tractors ; at other times he was in neighbor- 
iag towns, attending to those thousand and 
one details which are necessary when a new 
railroad is to be laid out. But whenever 
ne could he came back to Adams, and even 
if he had to drive in six miles from West 
Adams, or twelve miles from Quincey, or 
sixteen miles from Jackson, he would take 
the drive so that he might spend the nightat 
Adams. The place had a charm for hi 
and when his day’s work was done he woul 
sally forth, cigar in mouth, and take a long 
ramble in the woods, or among the lanes. 

There was one cottage in the long lane 
that was peculiarly attractive to him. It 
was a little two-story Gothic structure, the 
front entirely covered with vines and roses. 
The garden was a mass of luxuriant roses, of 
every conceivable color and variety, sendin 
out their rich swectness to be eagerly drun 
in by passers-by. Marsh was passionately 
fond of roses, and was often tempted to go 
in the garden and gather a bunch, but he 
mastered his temptation and had to be con- 
tent with admiring the beauties from a dis- 
tance. He had never seen any of the occu- 
pants of the house, but often in the evening 
had heard the rich voice of a girl singing as 
she played some soft accompaniment on the 
piano. One night, rather later than usual, 
he came past the cottage, and asked himself 
the oft-repeated question, “I wonder who 
the people are who live there ? ” 

It was a beautiful moonlight night, a!l was 
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very still and quiet, and a feeling of perfect 
repose seemed to have settled down on the 
poor old tired earth. As he neared the cot- 

he saw some object which cast a shad- 
ow from the little window high up in the 
gabled roof. Approaching nearer and with- 
out noise he saw that the shadow was cast by 
the form of a young gir] leaning out of the 
window, and evidently drinking in the silent 
rapture of the night. Marsh stopped. en- 
tranced by the vision he saw before him. 
He saw a young girl, apparently not more 
than seventeen years old, with an oval face, 
with olive complexion, and large, soft brown 
eyes. A mass of dark brown hair swept 
down unconfined from her head, and hung 
in graceful profusion over her neck and 
heart. She was sitting in the window-seat 
with her left side turned from Marsh, so he 
had what photographers call “a three-quar- 
ter” view of her. Through the masses of 
the soft brown locks peeped one little rose- 
bud of an ear. Her little hands were clasped 
on the window sill. Over her sLoulders 
was thrown alight, gauzy scarf, which served 
rather to reveal than hide the beauty of the 
outlines beneath. The time, the place, the 
position, all served to make a pretty picture ; 


-and Marsh gazed long and ardently at the 


fair face. The young girl seemed to be 
quite unconscious that any eyes other than 
her own were indulging in the beauties of the 
scene, She remained perfectly motionless, 
gazing with a far-off look at the moon and 
the trees and the fields. Every now and 
then a breath of air would waft some of the 
delicious perfume of the roses to where 
Marsh stood, and the scent seemed to go to 
his head and intoxicate him. 

For more than an hour did the young girl 
remain at the open window; then she rose, 
and with a sigh — so it seemed to Marsh — 
closed the sash. He watched her as for one 
minute she stood up in front of the open 
casement, then when she closed it acloud 
rolled in front of the moon, and it seemed 
as if it had only been shining for the pleas: 
ure of the fair young girl. 

Marsh pulled himself together with an ef- 
fort, sighed once, laughed to himself immedi- 
ately afterward, and sauntered homewards. 
He had lived twenty-six years, and seen a 
great deal in different parts of the world, and 
up to that time had never been in love. 

is life had been a busy one, and left him 
ho time or opportunity for the tender pas- 
sion. True, he at times had had his little 
amours, but he always remembered he had 
a name to make and a position to win before 
he could think of taking a wife. But the 
night he saw the face of the girl at the win- 
dow he began to think if it would be so rash 
for him to take a wife, Then he accused 
himself of becoming sentimental, and falling 
in love with a girl he knew nothing about, 


smoked three or four pipes, and went to bed, 
with an olive faceand a pair of dark brown 
eyes persistently before him. 

George Marsh was essentially a clever 
man, with a well-balanced mind, and a con 
siderable quantity of native shrewdness in 
his composition, yet the first thing he thought 
about the next morning when he opened his 
eyes was the yirl, and he very soon found 
out all there was known about her. She was 
the niece of a Mrs. Goodman, the widow of 
a moderately prosperous farmer, who dying 
left his wife the rose-covered cottage in the 
lane and enough to keep her in comfort. 
The niece, May Darley, wasan orphan, asd 
lived part of the time with her aunt at Adams 
and part of the time in the city. That was 
all the romance there was connected with the 
beautiful May. The voluble landlord didn’t 
know anything about any of May’s people, 
except Mrs. Goodman; May kept very much 
to herself and didn’t mix much with hoger 
ple of the village. 

From that time on, Mr. Marsh e 
evening took a walk past the little cot 
Now and then he would see the girl sitting 
on the porch reading or sewing, but it was 
seldom she showed herself. More fre- 
quently he heard her sweet, fresh voice 
singing some old-fashioned ballad or some 
simple operatic air, then he would stand by 
the hedge and eagerly listen until the last 
note had died away. But where he saw her 
more often was at the open window, gazing, 
gazing, as if she were trying to pierce the 
unfathomable mystery of the blue ether 
which lay between her and heaven. At 
these times it seemed to the watcher as if 
she rose above the things of the earth, and 
became the denizen of another and a better 
world. Then, when the window would be 
shut, and the.sound would bring Marsh 
back to things of the earth again, he would 
wend his way homewards, a vague feeling of 
unrest pervading him. 

Time wore on until the middle of August 
drew near, — hot, sultry, oppressive August, 
Marsh knew no more of Miss Darley than 
he did on the day he first saw her. Some- 
times he would ask himself if he really was 
in love with a girl, whom he had never 
spoken a single word to, simply because she 
had a face like a saint. He told himself no, 
he was merely “interested.” He would 
like to know more about her, and converse 
with her, but he found no opportunity to do 
so. 

However the opportunity came at last, as 
everything must come toa man who only has 


patience. The weather grew hotter and~ 


hotter, the rainthe wiseacres had prophe- 
sied a week ago was a#far off as ever, the 
ground looked dry and parched, and man 
and beast alike felt the effects of the al 
most tropical heat. For a wonder Marsh 
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felt lazy, —— to his work, and during the 
day lay in a darkened room, idling the time 
away with a bookand a cigar. Toward 
evening there was a wonderful change in the 
temperature, a slight breeze sprang up, and 
the bare exertion of breathing seemed a 
trifle less arduous. Tired of staying in the 
house he determined to take a long stroll in 
the dark, cool woods. So he took the 
usual route, past the cottage, looked up at 
the window as he went by, saw a charming 
little face there and passed on. The woods 
were delicious that night, soft and cool and 
inviting, and Marsh rambled on scarcely 
heeding where his footsteps led him. He 
awoke from his revery by feeling a drop of 
Moisture on his nose. He looked up, saw 
that the heavens were as black as ink, and 
knew that the long-looked-for rain had come 
at last. And come it had. In a steady 
sheet the water came down, in a few minutes 
‘drenchiog Marsh to the skin. He seemed 
to care very little for his wetting, and re- 
traced his steps at a brisk walk. He had 
accomplished half his journey when his path 
led him through a little hollow, looking 
something like a small lake with the water 
let out, surrounded by large trees, which al- 
most excluded the light. Passing along ata 
Tapid gait he was startled by hearing the 
bark of a dog, and immediately afterward a 


large setter came bounding up toward him. 


At the same moment he thought he heard a 
an, and the dog, by his actions, plainly 
dicated assistance was wanted. Marsh 
turned to the direction from whence the 
an came, and there, to bis horror, saw 
ay Darley lying on the ground, her back 
supported againstatree. She looked very 
pale, but, Marsh thought, more beautiful 
than ever. In an instant le was by ber 
side, and tenderly asked her if she had met 
with an accident. Miss Darley explained 
that she had been caught ip the storm, and 
in endeavoring to seek shelter beneath the 
trees, had slipped and sprained her ankle, 
which was so painful she was afraid she 
could not get home without assistance. As 
the carriage road was a long way round, 
and it would take considerable time to ob- 
tain a vehicle from the village, Marsh offered 
his arm to Miss Darley to lean upon, and 
thought if he made an impromptu crutch 
from a bough of a tree for her to lean upon 
they could manage to make some progress. 
So in this fashion they started, the faithful 
setter, Zip, bringing up the rear. 
~The rain had ceased, and now the air was 
deliciously cool'and exhilarating. The prog- 
ress was very. slow, and at intervals Miss 
Darley had to stp and rest, but to neither 
- of themrdid the seem long or weari- 
some. © At first May had taken her escort’s 
atm _ with ‘a becoming blush, and an air of 
shy reserve, and their talk had been con- 


strained ; but in the course of a few min- 
utes they both felt more at ease, and talked 
as freely as if they had been old friends, 
Marsh introduced himself, and said how 
much he enjoyed the country round Adams, 
Miss Darley told him that she lived with 
relatives in New York, but spent a part of 
the year with her aunt. Then Marsh told 
her how often he had admired her roses, and 
how he had been tempted to steal some of 
them, at which she laughed, and said he 
was welcome to whenever he feltlike it. So 
the time passed, the pressure of the little 
hand on Marsh’s muscular arm causing 
every pulse in that young man’s body to 
beat wildly. 

It was late when they got to the cottage, 
and May’s long absence had caused Mrs, 
Goodman much alarm, but in a little while 
the tale was told, and May was resting on a 
sofa. Before Marsh left she asked him to 
lend her his arm again, and going out in the 
garden, plucked a magnificent bunch of 
roses which she presented to him. Then 
he said guod-night. 

There was no use disguising the fact 
now; Marsh acknowledged he was madly 
in love with May, and that he would do 
everything in his power to win her. He 
walked home treading on air, and before he 
went to bed he took une of the buds from 
the bunch and pressed it between the leaves 
of a book. 

Next morning he had, of course, to call 
and see how Miss Darley was progressing. 
She looked a trifle pale, but very lovely in a 
mauve wrapper, and was as full of life and 
spirits as could be. He received an invita- 
tion to come to tea that evening, and went 
away feeling he was at last on the right 
road. That night was one long to be re- 
membered. Miss Darley made the tea her- 
self, and was proud to let her visitor know 
that she was for the time being her aunt's 
housekeeper. After tea, Marsh asked Miss 
Darley to sing something, and told her how 
often he had listened to her from the out- 
side. She blushed, and complied with his 
request without another word. 

The long summer days went by only too 
quickly. For two weeks May was unable to 
walk, so Marsh took her out driving, and 
they explored the country in every direction. 
Nota day passed without his seeing her, 
and he began to believe she entertained 
feelings higher than mere friendship for 
him, Still he was not over sanguine ; and, 
afraid to risk all on some rash word, he 
carefully guarded his feelings. He felt he 
could not live if he was unable to see and 
talk with her daily. 

August had gone, and September was 
fast following in its footsteps, when one 
morning Marsh received a letter notifyin 
him to come immediately to New York, an 
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attend toa consultation with the board of 
directors. This summons was not unex- 

cted, and Marsh expected to be in New 

‘ork for several months. He had arranged 

his affairs so that his assistant could remain 
in charge duri his absence, the most 
elaborate part of the work having been 
done. Marsh determined he would know 
his fate before he left Adams. The morn- 
ing he received the letter he went up to the 
cottage and found May alone, her aunt 
having gone down to the village. After a 
little small talk, he said somewhat abrupt- 
ly,— 

“] am going to leave you.” 

The girl’s face turned pale, then after a 
slight pause she said, — 

“ Going tu leave me?” . 

“Yes, I must go to New York, on busi- 
ness connected with the road.” 

Outside the birds were singing their 
loudest songs, the sun shone his brightest, 
while the heavy odor from the roses was 
wafted into the room. But all seerred dark 
and a blank before the eyes of the girl. 

gu Marsh got up, and, taking her hand, 
said, — 

“ May, will you be my wife?” 

There was silence in the room; outside 
nothing was heard except the chirping of 
the birds as they hopped from branch to 
branch. The fragrance of the roses seemed 
to be more powerful than ever, 

Marsh looked into her face again. 

With a little glad cry she threw herself 
into his arms, and buried her tace on his 
shoulder. Thea Marsh out his arms round 
her waist, and rained kisses on her fore- 
head. She spoke not a word, but nestled 
closer, as if ashamed to show her face. 
For a minute or two neither spoke. What 
use would words have been? Then he 
gently moved her face away, and kissed 

er on her rosy lips. She blushed deeper 
than before. 

“My darling,” said Marsh, “you have 
made me so glad. I willtry to make your 
life so happy. I am not rich, but | am 
making enough money in my profession to 
enable us to live comfortably, and, with you 
as my own, ! feel richer than any king on 
earth. Will you go with me to England?” 

“1 would go anywhere,” she replied fear- 
lessly, “ with one I love.” 
yearn you tell your aunt, dear, or shall 


“Neither at present. Wait a few days, 
and then I will write to you and explain you 
many things you ought to know.” 

For an instant a shade passed over 
Marsh’s face, then he replied, — 

“Whatever you wish it shall be, only 
don't keep me in suspense too ying 

Marsh had a great deal to do before he 
drove over at eight o’clock to West Adams 


to meet the train; but he promised to see 
his love for a few minutes before he left. 
That he was able to do any business the 
rest of that day shows the main strength of 
will; but at last everything was arranged, 
and he walked up to the cottage to make 
his final adieux, The excitement had dis- 
persed the color in May’s cheeks, and she 
never looked more lovely than on that even- 
ing. What need to linger over that parting? 
The lovers exchanged the usual vows, and 
May promised to write to an address which 
Marsh gave her. Then he clasped her to 
his bosom in one long, fond embrace, and 
hurried from the house. 

Long and ardently May gazed from her 
window that night. Every look that Marsh 
had given her, every word that he had ut- 
tered, she went over again and again in her 
mind. And his kisses! Although no eye 
but that of the morn saw her, she blushed at 
the recollection. 

“] wonder what he will say,” she said to 
herself, “when he knows how I have de 
ceived him. Not rich!” 

Then she went to bed happy. 

Three days passed, and Marsh got no 
letter. He began to feel worried. On the 
fourth day he left the office and strolled 
down Broadway in company with one of the 
assistant secretaries of the road, son of a 
very wealthy man, and one of the principal 
stockholders. In front of a fashionable dry- 
goods store a footman was just shutting the 
door of a splendidly appointed carriage. In 
the carriage were seated Miss Darley and 
another lady. May had her head turned 
away so she could not see Marsh, but he 
saw her distinctly and could not be mistaken 
in those bruwn locks and the dainty pose of 
the head. His astonishment was so great 
that his friend remarked it and asked him if 
pretty girls were so rare that he had to 
stare so when he saw one, 

“Do you know who that lady is?” said 
Marsh hoarsely. 

“I should say so. That ’s Miss Darley, 
the great heiress, and the lady with her is 
her brevet mother-in-law.” 

“ Heiress, * brevet mother-in-law,’” said 
Marsh wildly. What do you mean?” 

“Well, simply what I say. She is worth 
five million dollars, left her by an old uncle. 
She is engaged to her cousin —the son of 
the lady you saw in the carriage, — and as 
she already plays the mother-in-law pretty 
well she is known in society as the brevet. 
It’s a big catch for young Richardson.” __ 

“ How long has she been engaged ?” was 
the next question. 

“ Some five or six months, I believe, be- 
fore she went in the country. I don’t be- 
lieve it is a love match, but it seems there 
was some talk about the Richardsons con- 


testing the will. Now ‘the brevet.’ is pretty 
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keen on a bargain, so she fixed up the 
match, and the money stays in the family 
without any bother. So Miss Darley keeps 
the money, but has to encumber it with a 
husband, — still it ’s worth while going to a 
little inconvenience for the sake of five 
million dollars, However, as you seem to 
be so much interested in the young lady, go 
to the Seventh-Regiment fair tonight; she 
will surely be there.” 

The two men parted here, Marsh going to 
his room with his brainina whirl. Arriving 
there he found the following note: — 


“— Fifth Avenue. 

“My Darling.— Are you surprised to 
find me in New York, and angry because 

u have n’t had a letter before this? 

ever mind, I will explain all when I see 

u. Besure and come to the Seventh’s 

air this evening. 

“ Your own, May.” 

Marsh tore the note into fragments. He 
paced up and down the room, while the 
veins stood out on his forehead like knotted 
cords. This, then, was the ianocent little 
gr who, while lying on his breast, swearing 

was her first love, was all the time en- 

ed to another man. He could think of 
nothing but that he had been basely de- 
ceived and miserably fooied, simply to 
gratify the caprice of a vain and heartless 
girl. Suddenly he stopped in his mechanic- 
al pacing as if a revelation had dawaed upon 
him. What if his informant kad erred? 
He would go to the fair. 

The hall was crowded when he got there, 
and after looking around, Marsh was con- 
vinced Miss Darley had not yet arrived. 
He wished at first to be unobserved, so he 
looked around for some place where he 
could remain concealed. He noticed a little 
bower draped with flags and decorated with 
large palms. This was just the place. 
Hastily slipping into this nook, he soon saw 
Miss Darley, “the brevet,” and several 
other ladies and gentleman enter the hall. 
After promenading round, they were joined 
by some more triends, and stopped just in 
front of Marsh’s hiding place. Miss Darley 
was on the outside of the party, and one of 
the new arrivals, a young lady, greeted her 
with much effusion. 

“You dear thing, where have you been all 
the summer?” 

; “ That ’s telling,” said Miss Darley quiet- 

“I suppose I may congratulate you?” 
replied her friend. 

Marsh listened, hardly daring to breathe. 

“TI suppose you may. 

“Will there be any bridemaids ?” 

“1 don’t know.” 


Then the patty moved on, and Marsh 


heard no more. What need for him to 
hear any more ? 

Quietly leaving his hiding place, he de 
termined to show the false girl how calm he 
could be under the dreadtut blow he had re 
ceived. Owing to the crowd he was enabled 
to get quite near to Miss Darley’s party 
without being noticed, and waited until she 
should turn in his direction. Her eyes 
seemed to be roving round in search of 
some one. Then she saw him,— thé rich 
color came in her cheeks, and a glad light 
in her eyes. Marsh looked at her steadily 
and fixedly for a moment. Miss Darley 
opened her lips as if to speak, then he 
passed on without a word or sign of recogni- 
tion. 

Had he stayed a few minutes longer he 
would have seen Miss Darley fall to the 
floor in a dead faint, but he knew nothing 
of this, No sleep came to Marsh’s eyes 
that night, and when he got up next morn- 
ing he looked at least ten years older. He 
had no settled plans, but of one thing he 
was certain,—he would leave America. 
And when he reached his office he found a 
cablegram informing him that his favorite 
sister was dying of consumption. No time 
was to be lost; he would sail immediately. 
He handed in his resignation, which was 
accepted with much regret, and then left 
the country in which had been wrecked the 
best years of his life. 

For three years George Marsh labored in 
his profession in every part of the globe, 
Striving to forget the face that had been his - 
curse. In India, where he constructed irri- 
gation works, in South America, where he 
built bridges, in Japan, where he surveyed 
railroads, it was all the same; do what he 
might those appealing brown eyes would 
haunt him. He had received repeated offers 
to take charge of work in America, but 
steadily refused them, declaring he never 
again would set foot in that country. But 
after a lapse of three a dreadful long- 
ing tuok possession of him to see the spot 
where he had once been so happy. So he 
again sailed for New York, Pree soon after- 
ward found himself in Adams, which his 
road now “tapped.” The cottage was there 
the same as of yore, almost concealed by its 
wealth of roses. Up the lane Marsh 
walked, determined to visit the spot where 
he had found May that memorable night of 
the storm. 

Had his imagination run riot with his 
senses? No, it was no creature of the im- 
agination he saw before him; there lying on 
the ground was old Zip, and near him his 
beautiful young mistress. At the sight of a 
stranger Zip gave a bark, then he sprang 
forward with a joyous yelp. May looked up 
listlessly, gave a little, glad cry, and held 
out her hands imploringly. 
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In a minute he was by her side; he knew 
it all now. 

“ So they lied to me,” he said passionate- 
ly, forgetting he was more to blame than any 
one else. 

Then he told her all that he had heard. 

Her story was very simple. Her father 
had died when she was fifteen, ae ae 
only a few hundred dollars. She had n 
at school at that time, and stayed there until 
she was about sixteen, when an uucle, who 
had seen her for the first time two weeks be- 
fore, left her his entire fortune, amounting to 
some five million dollars. ‘Then the rich 
and aristocratic Richardsons found out their 
dear niece, and brought her home to live 
with them. “The brevet” had at once con- 
ceived the idea of keeping the mene in 
the family, — legally she knew she had no 
claim on it, —but May would give Richard- 
son no encouragement. Of course the news 
of her great wealth made her surrounded by 
fortune-hunters, which so disgusted her 


that after aseason in New York she deter- 
mined to spend the summer with her aunt 
at Adams, so that no fortune-hunters 
should find her out. There the fact of her 
= wealth was kept a secret even from 

er aunt. During her absence her relatives 
had industriously circulated the alleged en- 
gagement, and when she returned she was 
very much mortified to find it generally be- 
lieved. So she determined to say nothing 
until she could publicly introduce Marsh as 
her affianced husband. When he left her 
the night of the fair, she determined never 
to marry anybody else. 

At the conclusion of her narrative Marsh 
folded her to his breast with a loving em- 
brace. After having been so long parted 
they were determined to run no more risks 
of interrupted happiness, and in a very short 
time were married in the little church at 
Adams. The three years in which they had 
been parted had been a severe trial, but it 
had only increased and sanctified their love, 


FOR HIS DEAR SAKE. 


BY MRS. E. BROWN. 


IDNIGHT, dark, gloomy midnight, 
With its shadows dense and deep, 
Is swiftly closing about me: 
But in vain I try to sleep. 


I heed not the raging tempest, 
Though its angry voice I hear; 

For the sound of my lover’s pleading 
Is ringing upoo my ear. 


I never can wed him, — never, — 
Though my own fond heart may break: 

I have turned from the bliss he proffered, 
But only for his dear sake. 


He said I was cold and cruel. 
Each word was as sharp as steel, 

How little he knows the anguish 
That a woman’s heart may feel! 


I love him too fondly, truly, 
To burden his hfe with mine; 

To cast but the slightest shadow 
Where the sun should always shine. 


Piymoutn, Mass., 1883. 


If he were a lowly groundling, 
Nameless and poor, like me, 

And I could share all his labor, 
How happy my life would be! 


But, ah! he has gold past counting, 
And many an acre wide: 

From the ranks of courtly damsels 
He can choose at will a bride. 


While all that I have for dowry 
Is the face that he calls so sweet, 
And a heart that will cease to love him 
When it ceases to ache or beat. 


How will it be, I wonder, © 
As the sad years come and go? 
How shall I keep from his knowledge 
The depth of my spirit’s woe? 


I must wear a mask in his presence 
Till my weary heart shall break: 

He never must know I loved him, 
And suffered for his dear sake. 
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ALMOST TOO LATE. 


late,—- nearly three years too 
late, Mellie!” 

The speaker was a young man of about 
six-and-twenty, — not handsome, but with a 
pleasant, thoughtful face one could trust and 
respect, — a man whose laugh had an honest 
ring about it, whom children loved readily, 
ont dogs “made friends” with,—a genial, 
happy-minded fellow, with nothing put on or 
affected about him; and, beside that, a man 
of learning and culture, well up in science 
and “ ologies,” able and ready to take part 
in the hand-to-hand fights of knowledge and 
ignorance, which have never been so keen 
and to the death as in our age. He did not 
look in a fighting humor just now, however, 
or even in a happy, contented one. His 
face was grave and sad; old lines of care 
had crept out about the mouth and eyes, till 
he looked nearly ten years older than he 
was, and gave the impression of a man who 
had fought through more than one battle. 

Yet his surroundings were comfortable, — 
’ one would almost say luxurious, were it not 
that Tom Gosnell was too thoroughly a man 
and a scholar to degenerate into effeminacy. 

He was in his study, —a large room with 
a fine bay-window looking to the west, which 
was filled with flowers, not particularly rare, 
but chosen for their color and perfume. 
Books lined the walls. Wherever there 
was a space there were choice photographs 
and one or two oil-paintings. The large 
study table was not tidy certainly, but there 
was a very inviting confusion of new books, 

ines, engravings, collections of photo- 

phs, and a thousand other odds and ends 

of literary life on it, save just where Tom sat 

before his desk, which was the perfection of 

neatness and order, nothing disturbing its 

business-like appearance, except the slender 

stemmed glass with a crimson rose and a 

sprig of myrtle and heliotrope in it which 
stood beside the ink-botue. 

A great dog slept on the tiger-skin rug; 
the June breezes stole in through the open 
window, laden with faint perfumes from the 
flowers on the terrace outside and the hay- 
fields beyond. Everything within and with- 
out told of plenty, comfort, and taste ; and 
yet the owner of all looked a sad enough 
man as he leant his elbow on the table, and 
said, half aloud, — 

“ Poor little Mellie! What good is it all 
without -her? Too late,—forever too 


What had happened to make Tom Gosnell 


BY MISS MARY J. FIELD. 


look so sad in the midst of all that could 
make life bright? A very little but a very 
powerful thing, — an old letter; a tiny note, 
very short, soiled by much reading and even 
a few tear-drops, — that was all. 

He had taken possession of Gosnell Park 
ony the week before; and that morning he 
had resolved to put away his private papers 
in their new receptacles, and so he came up- 
on this, every word of which he knew by 
heart, yet which he read again: — 


“ My dear Tom,— When you get this, I 
shali be gone away where you will not see 
me any more. Do not try to follow me; I 
could not marry you now. Itis not because 
1 do not love you, but because I do. You 
must not be tied down to a poor girl; and, 
beside, after what has happened— But I 
can’t write about that. Good-by. May 
Heaven bless you! MELLIE. 

“P, S.—O dear Tom, don’t think any- 
thing but that I love you with all my heart 
and soul! Still 1 know I am right,’ 


Three years before there was not a bright- 
er, lighter-hearted fellow in the world than 
Tom Gosnell, He was not very rich, but he 
and his mother found that they could get 
the necessaries of life and some of its 
pleasures —if not luxuries — very well out 
of three hundred a year. If Tom had fol- 
lowed his profession, they would have been 
better off; but, though he had been edu- 
cated for a doctor, he soon turned aside 
from the active to the more theoretical part 
of his profession, and by degrees devoted 
Pore’ g to science and literature in a way 
that promised well for ultimate success and 
wealth, but at present brought few guineas 
into his pocket. But Tom worked away, 
and built castles of a very gorgeous hue in 
the air, all of which were tenanted by a 


‘certain dark-eyed, fair-haired, smiling girl 


~ _— he hoped to give the sacred name 
of wife. 

Mellie Clair was indeed as fair and good 
a “fate” as any man could wish for, She 
was not- what might be termed a perfect 
beauty, but she was pretty, and, still better, 
there were expression and charagter in 
every change, every smile, every blush that 
swept over her face. She managed her 
father’s house for him and her two brothers 
as well as any wise old matron could have 
done, though she was barely twenty; the 
only sorrow she had known in her happy, 
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ed life being the death of her mother at 
the birth of her youngest brother, when 
Mellie was fourteen. Her father was one 
of the most respected solicitors in the town 
where they lived, and had most of the 
county business in his hands. He was a 
brisk, active man, and had made a great deal 
of money during fifty years of drawing set- 
‘tlements and arranging mortgages; and 
Mellie was to have a good fortune at his 
death. 

“I can’t give you anything down with 
her now, Tom,” o had said; “but I will 
allow you a hundred a year, and when I ’m 

one she shall have a good fortune, — and 
ndeed she ’s worth a fortune to any man 
that gets her, though it ’s not quite right to 
praise one’s own.” 

Tom quite agreed with the old gentleman ; 
and, as Mellie said she could manage very 
well, and did not mind the prospect of 
living with her mother-in-law, all looked 
very bright for the young couple. They 
took a nice house; Mr. Clair furnished it 
for them; and, a distant cousin of Mr. 
Clair’s having settled to come and live with 
him and the ng their marriage was settled 
for an early day in April. 

A fortnight before the wedding Tom went 
to London on some business. He was to 
be omer for a week, and, like most lovers, 
exacted and made a promise that Mellie and 
he should write to each other every day; 
and then, with the brightest of hopes for 
the future, he left on a Tuesday morning 
early, thinking with what joy he should take 
Mellie on that day fortnight for better, for 
worse, to part no more. 

On Tuesday and Wednesday Nellie’s 
letters came. Nice, simple ones they were, 
with a great deal of love timidly hiding ir 
them. They were not very long; she had 
so much to do, she said, — “ papa” did not 
seem quite well, and she wanted to be with 
him as much as possible. That was the 
end of her Wednesday’s letter, and none 
came on Thursday. Tom was disappointed, 
but reproached himself for being so exacting, 
and waited as patiently as he could for Fri- 
day morning’s post. It came, but brought 
no letter; and Tom, feeling an indetinable 
fear of something being wrong, was just de- 
bating with himself whether it would be 
very laughable and ridiculous for him to 
telegraph to Mellie to know why she did 
not write, when a fatal yellow envelope was 
put into his hand. 

“Telegram, sir!” 

He tore it open; it was from his mother. 


“Mellie and I are well. Come home at 
once; Mr, Clair is dead.” 


He was shocked, emg for Mellie, who, 
ther dearly, but he did 


he knew, loved her 


not feel an t sorrow personaliy. He 
had never os understood or liked Mr. 
Clair. There was something vague about 
him which he could not comprehend. So, 
though he thought much of Mellie, and with 
a pang of his delayed wedding-day, he did 
not look much different from usual when he 
sprang out of the train at the end of his jour- 


ney. 

Hie thought of going to Mellie at once, 
and then settled it was best to go to his 
mother first; so he strode rapidly through 
the streets on his way home. 

He met one or: two but 
only nodded to them. A half-thought came 
into his mind that they looked strangely at 
him, but he concluded they were interested 
about one so nearly connected with the 
dead man ; and, so thinking, he came abrupt 
ly upon Joe Clair, the elder boy, then about 
seventeen, who was hurrying along in a 
great coat, and with his hat pulled over his 
eyes. 

Me Why, Joe, old fellow!” cried Tom, lay- 
ing a hand upon the boy’s shoulder. 


ut he pulled himself away, and, sayi if 


in a half-fierce voice, “ Let me alone, w 
you!” rushed on. 


“ Poor boy, he can’t bear sympathy yet!” 


said Tom to himself, continuing his way; 
and in a few moments he was at his moth- 
er’s. 

Before he could produce his latch-key she 
had opened the door, and stood before him 
with such a white, awe-struck face that he 
felt as if a shadow of a great cloud had 
swept over him; and the words rose invol- 
untarily to his lips : — 

“ Mother, what is it? Mellie?” 

“Oh, my poor boy!” sobbed the old 
lady, clinging to bis arm, for she was too 
small to reach higher. “O Tom, Tom}” 

“Tell me, — is it Mellie?” 

“Oh, it ’s not Mellie! Nothing ails 
her,” she answered, with a little touch of 
motherly jealously. “Mellie ’s all right. 
Come into the parlor and I ’Il tell you.” 

He let her lead him into the parlor, but, 
when she brought him a chair, he pushed it 
ga saying, — , 

“Tell me, mother, and let me go to 
Mellie.” 

“She won’t see you,—she won’t see 
me.” A smile shone for an instant in Tom’s 
eyes. “OQ Tom, is gone— 
everything! Mr. Clair has taken all!” 

“What? Explain, mother.” 

“He ’s ruined every one that ever had 
anything to do with him. We ’re beggars, 
bec ; and his children won’t have a pem 
ny 

“ Pshaw!” ejaculated Tom. 

To his ardent, youthful imagination money. 
was a very secondary consideration. As 


long as Mellie was safe and loved him, what 
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could be desire better than to work for her ? 
So his face brightened, somewhat to his 
mother’s amazement. 

“I shall go and see her,” he said, taking 
up his gloves; but his mother shook her 
head. “Why not, mother?” he asked im- 
patiently. “I have a right, unless she is 
tired out with attending her father; but 
that could hardly be. By the by, mother, 
what did he die of? And how did they find 
out all his affairs so soon?” 

“O Tom!” and his mother stood up and 
came close to him, — “ he did n’t die at all! 
At least — I mean —it was” — 

“ Mother, he did n’t do that?” 

“ Poison!” whispered the old lady in a 
horror-struck voice. “ But Mellie does n’t 
know ; nobody will tell her; and the doctors 
managed to keep the inquest quiet, and she 
was toid it was heart-disease.” 

“ But, mother, what made him do it?” 

“ Somebody — one of his great clients — 
came one day last week to desire some 
shares to be sold which Mr. Clair had 
bought for him. He had used the money, 
Tom, but paid the interest on the shares 
just as he has done with us. O Tom, what 
shajl we do?” 

* Hush, mother! Go on.” 

-“ Well,” said she, choking down her 
sobs, “ Mr. Clair tried in every way to raise 
the money; but it was a large sum, and he 
could n’t; so when the gentleman came to 
Mr. Clair on Monday he put him off. 
Therefore the gentleman telegraphed him- 
self to the stock-brokers, and—I don’t 
understand business, my dear, but it all 
came out; and on Wednesday night the 

entleman went to Mr. Clair, and told him, 
if the money were not forthcoming next 
day, he would have him arrested, and the 
whole thing made public. Then he went 
away, and I believe Mr. Clair sent for 
Mellie, and told her everything. They say 
she bore up like an angel.” Tom’s face 
paled, and he clenched his hands so -firmly 
that the knuckles stood out like ivory. 
“She advised him to take courage, and 
said they would be able to atone for all he 
had done wrong, and that they would give 
up their house, and work till all was paid 
back. And she did not leave him till about 
one o'clock in the morning. When the 
servants entered in the morning, he was 
dead in his arm-chair, with an empty bottle 
of laudanum by his side.” 

“ And are you sure she does not know?” 

“Yes; fortunately it was the butler found 
the bottle, and he had the sense not to tell 
the other servants. It was the doctor told 
me. It’s an awful thing, Tom, altogether.” 

“Yes,” said Tom shortly. He had no 
heart for platitudes just now. 

He put on his gloves, took up his hat, and 


then turned to his mother, who was watch-| be 


ing him with wistful eyes. Something in 
her worn, old face struck him with a pan 
of remorse. He had forgotten her in his 
thoughts of Mellie’s grief, and he stooped 
and kissed her, 

“ Don’t fret, mother,” he said in as brave 
a tone he could. “I have good pros- 
pects before me if I have health; and 
please Heaven we ’Il pull through, —you 
are such a one for making a shilling equal 
to one-and-sixpence, you know. We have’ 
nothing to blame ourselves with; and, 
mother,” his voice fell and he hesitated a little, 
“ you won't visit the sins of the father — you 
*ll not be hard on Mellie?” 

*“O Tom, do you think I could? Poor 
child, she will have the worst of it. I tried 
to go and see her and help her yesterday; 
but she would n’t see any one; and today 
again she refused ” — 

* Well, I shall try now,” interrupted Tom; 
and a loving smile shone on his face as he 
turned to go. 

“Give her my loye, and ask can I do any- 
thing for her,” called out his mother as he 
opened the door. 

And Tom walked off, feeling indeed so- 
bered by the prospect before him, but not 
sad. His health was good; He had been of- 
fered a literary engagement that promised 
well for the future, and would be a help in 
the present. In fact, his spirits almost rose 
at the prospect of real work before him, 
heedless of —or rather not knowing — the 
trials of a man to whom literature is exist- 
ence, not a mere addition to his income. 
He had his mother to care for him, and, 
still more, he had Mellie and Mellie’s love 
to make life bright; and, so thinking, he 
opened the gate of the garden before the 
Clairs’ house. 

Its closed blinds, its lifeless look, brought 
him back to the sad present; and very 
gravely he went up the steps and rang softly 
at the well-known door that he had been ac- 
customed to push open with such a joyful 
heart. The man-servant opened it, his 
white and scared. 

“Can Miss Clair see me, Brown?” . 

The man asked him to wait while he went 
to inquire; and presently Mellie’s maid 
came to him. 

“Miss Mellie is very sorry, sir,” she 
said, “ but she can’t see any one just yet.” 

“Could she not for five minutes ?” 

“She said it was impossible, sir,” ans 
wered the giri. 

“Is she well?” 

“ Yes sir; she bears up wonderfully.” 

A few more words of inquiry, a loving 
message to Mellie, and Tom walked away 
much disappointed, yet thinking that after 
all her conduct was natural; she must be 
upset by the blow, and perfect quiet would 

best for her. 
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He did not glance at the house again as 
he walked down the road, or he might have 
seen Mellie’s white, despairing face as she 
watched him from behind the curtains. 
When he was lost to sight Miss Clair 
turned away with a whiter, stonier face 
than before, and went on tearless and calm 
with her work, 

In a very wretched frame of mind Tom 

nt the days that preceded the funeral. 
Hie could not settle to work ; he could only 
sit for hours listening to his mother’s feeble 
lamentation over their ruin and Mr. Clair’s 
wicked conduct, until he could stand it no 
longer; and then he would rush off for 
long walks, which always led past the 
Clairs’ house, going and coming, though 
when he called at it he never got beyond 
the hall door, for Mellie still refused to see 
any one but some gentleman on business. 
So time passed until the funeral on Monday 
morning. The verdict of the jury on the in- 
quest had been given by men who wished 
to let the poor suicide rest in his dishonored 
grave; so Mr. Clair was laid in consecrated 
ground, and the solemn funeral service com- 
mitted him to the earth. 

The mourners were very few, and Tom 
went home without having been able to get 
to speak to either Joe or Fred Clair, as the 
vanished almost before the service was end- 
ed. But Tom resolved that on the morrow 
Mellie should see him. He must let her 


know that if all the world slighted her it} th 


only made her dearer to him. 

“ She is such a proud little darling!” he 
said to himself as Ge walked slowly home. 

The next morning Tom came down to 
breakfast with somewhat of his old serenity. 
He had made up his mind to marry Mellie 
at once, if she would consent, and go to 
London to try if he could not get work there 
to fill up the hours that his new engagement 
would jJeave vacant. Joe might obtain a 
situation through his father’s old friends ; 
and they would work on in patience until 
his hundred and fifty a year should grow in- 
to something like comfort and riches again. 

He took up a note which the post had 
brought kim. It was the hasty, almost il- 
legible scrawl which told him that Mellie 
had gone without even a parting word. 

Mrs. Gosnell was horrified to hear the 
words Tom used as he dashed Mellie’s poor 
little note upon the table. He felt indignaat 
at her leaving him in this way, after all his 

tience; and for an instant he felt nothing 

t anger against the writer. Bat, as he 
took it up again to try if he could extract 
any further information from it, his eyes 
the “P. S.” which in his hurry he 
had overlooked: “O dear Tom, don’t 
think anything but that I love you with all 
my heart and soul! Stil) I know I am 
right.” And a great revulsion came over 


him ; and, if he turned away from his moth- 
er’s querulous chiding and questionings, It 
was to hide a queer sort of feeling about his 
eyes of which Tom did not approve. 

“ Here, — you may read it,” he said after 
a second, giving her Mellie’s note; and 
while she slowly made it out, Tom got his 
hat, and then came back for his note. 

“Why, Tom, where are you going ?” 

“ To see after Mellie.” 

“Without your breakfast! Indeed, Tom, 
you shall do no such thing. What difference 
will half an hour make ? 

“I have had enough breakfast for one 
day,” muttered Tom as he walked off, not 
heeding his mother’s entreaties just to drink 
a cup of tea and take a bit of bread with 
him. For an instant Tom’s lips curled into 
a grim smile as he thought of himself walk- 
ing along the streets with “a bit of bread” 
in his hand; and then he forgot everything 
but Mellie. 

Poor Tom! He had his walk for nothing. 
The servants at the Clairs’ were in as great 
a state of bewilderment and ignorance as he 
was. Mellie had gone out for a walk with 
her brothers on the evening before, at about 
nine o’clock. She told the servants not to 
sit up, as Mr. Joe had the latch-key. So 
they thought no more of her till, in the 
morning, her maid found Miss Mellie’s 
room empty when she went to call her, and 
a piece of paper pinned on the bed with 
ese words written in large characters : — 


“Let no one look for us. We are gone 
away forever. Good-by to every one.” 


All the servants had been paid by her on 
the day before, and also any little debts in 
the town. It was found out that all her 
jewelry— which had been her mother’s — 
had been sold by Joe a day or two before; 
but the ornaments were not worth much, 
and Tom calculated that, after paying away 
what she did, she could not have had ten 
pounds left. 

He went to the railway-station, but could 
learn nothing there; there had been a fair in 
the neighborhood on the day before, and 
the trains had been so crowded, that neither 
station-master nor porters could recollect 
any passengers in particular. Tom had no 
money to set detectives on Mellie’s track; 
no one else seemed to take any interest 
about her; and so, though he tried every 
means he could, from that hour he had not 
seen Mellie Clair. 

After many months he had traced her toa 
lodging in an obscure street in London ; but 
all the landlady could tell him of her was 
months before, — in fact, a few weeks after 
she and her brother had come to London, — 
es and Mellie had been struck down by 

ever, The landlady had had them re- 
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moved to an hospital. “Could n’t help it, 
sir. Poor woman like me could n’t afford to 
have lodgers with catchin’ illnesses.” But 
she had kept little Freddy till he too had 
sickened, and had to be sent after-his sister 
and brother. 

The woman —not an unkind creature, 
. though rough and coarse — said she inquired 

for them every day, till she heard that Miss 
Clair was dead; and then her own child be- 
came i!l, and she went no more. She had 
some of the Clairs’ things up-stairs still; 
some she had sold to pay what they had 
owed her. But there were a couple of books 
and a dress or two there yet. “ Would the 
genticman like to see them?” 

So Tom went up into the low, gloomy 
room that made him sick at heart at the 
thought of his Mellie living in it ; and there, 
folded up neatly enough in a drawer, were 
one or two dresses that he remembered see- 
iug,— old, cheap things they were, — for 
everything valuable of Sere and the boys’ 
had been left behind when they stole away 
from shame and disgrace on that April even- 
ing,— and one or two books, and a well- 
read, pencil-emarked copy of BALLoU’s MaG- 
AZINE. 

He gave the landlady ten shillings for all, 
— it was equal to ten pounds to him then, 
poor fellow, —and took away the last me- 
mentos of his wife that was to have been, 
closing that chapter of his life for ever. 
Then passed three years of bitter poverty, 
—for his engagement came to an abrupt 
end in a few monthsj through no fault ‘ot 
his, — and a hand-to-mouth‘struggle for life, 
till a series of events ‘unexpectedly made 
him heir to a large propérty; and in a few 
weeks after the knowledge:of this had come 
to-him, one more death put him in possess- 
ion of Gosnell Park and an income to be 
counted by thousands. 

His mother was gone,—she had never 
got over the shock of Mr. Clair’s death; 

ut happily she had died vefore his bitterest 
time of poverty came. And the owner of 
all this beauty, and everything that could 
give joy and pleasure, was a lonely, saddened 
man as he sat in his study, shortly after he 
had taken possession, and read his old let- 
ter. 


“How are you, Tom? Glad to see you 
* jn Ireland, old fellow!” And Phil Deane 
shook Tom’s hand warmly as he stepped 
from the gangway on to the pier at Kings- 
town. “You had a nice afternoon for 
crossing, at any rate. Here,”—to a porter, 
—“ don’t go putting that luggage into the 
train. I have an outside png at it. We 
can walk up, Tom, if you ’re not tired. I 
know you ’ve not been ill and it’s not ve 

far —— Clarinda Park, — though that ’s 
not telling you much,” he added, laughing, 


“for one place is the same as another to 
you in this ‘furrin land.” 

“I shall be glad to walk; it will be a 
change after traveling all day,” said Tom, 
“Why, Phil, you look younger than ever, 
and just as jolly as you used to be in the old 
times !” 

“When we wrote penny-a-liners on all 
the murders and accidents we could get 
hold of or invent, and dined royally on 
bread and a bottle of beer, eh? Well, 
times are changed, and I for one don’t re 
gret it; though, by George, sometimes, 
when I lie on the sofa of an evening, with 
Kitty working beside the fire, I feel ‘I ’m 
not at all, Molly dear.’” 

Both laughed; and then Phil Dean con- 
tinued, as they turned away after seeing the 
luggage fairly upon what he called “a rale 
Irish jauntin’-car,” — 

“ But I ’ve to congratulate you, old fellow, 
Great as my good fortune was, it was noth- 
ing to yours. Why, you must be a ‘howl 
ing swell’ now, between your property and 
your rent-roll! Who ’d have thought this 
day twelvemonth that you and I would be 
walking along today, independent men, with 
some cash in our pockets, and actually new 
hats on: our heads,—and in Ireland, too, 
that you were always abusing? ” 

“It is strange indeed, Phil,” said Tom, 
who always took things more gravely than 
his velatile; chatty friend. “ But you have 
omitted the greatest change of all.’ 

“ What ’s that?” 

“Why, that you are a sober, married 
man, settled and done for, after wasting out 
of every day that 1 spent in your company 
two good hours railing at matrimony and 
everything connected with it!” 

Phil made an expressive grimace. 

“ Did you ever hear of a fox that lost his 
tail?” he asked. “It ’s wonderful how 
different things look to a reflective mind at 
one time and another; and, as | am a very 
impartial man, | like to know both sides of 
a question, so I ’m studying the cons of . 
matrimony now, having fully learned the 
pros. Totell the truth, old fellow, it was 
because I thought Kitty liked some one else 
that I left home, like a fool. I never de 
served to get her; but you see I was proud, 
because Kitty had money and I| had n't. 
But ‘all ’s well that ends well.’” , 

Tom nodded; and then they began to ° 
speak of every day matters, as they rapidly | 
walked up George’s Street and Clarinda 
Park; after which a very few minutes more 
brought them to Phil’s handsome, modera 
house, with a small lawn before it and a coun 
servatory at one side, —the very picture of 
hed th with evident 

Phil pus open the gate, with evide 
pride . his new domain, and they walked 
up to the hall door, which was opened, be- 
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fore Phil had time to put his hand on the 
knocker, by an exceedingly nice-looking, 
lady-like girl, whom Phil looked so lovingly 
at that it did not need the introduction of 
“My wife” to tell who she was. She 

eted her husband’s old friend warmly, 
and in a very little time they were seated 
comfortably at a cozy sort of “ tea-dinner,” a 
oung lady who was introduced to Tom as 

iss Allies making the fourth member of 
the party. 

When Tom went to his room that night, 
he did not know which seemed the most 
) strange and new to him, — Philip Deane’s 
handsome house and rich, fascinating, young 
wife, his own position as a wealthy man 
without any anxious cares about money, or 
the Dublin mountains, with Dalkey and 
Killiney to the left, which were lying fore 
his eyes under the July moon. All were 
strange, unreal-seeming things; and Tom 
went to bed feeling as if he was something 
like Phil, “ not himself at all.” 

A month passed almost before Tom knew 
it. It was the first time since the break-up 
of his old home that he had had any of the 
pleasures of life. All those years in Lon- 
don had been a mere struggle for existence ; 
and, being a man particularly fond of suci- 
ety, and well fitted to shine in it, Tom en- 

yed the pleasant, tefined atmosphere of 

r. Deane’s house intensely. Philip him- 
self was an educated man beneath all his 
Insh flow of nonsense; and Tom often 
thought sadly how very dreary Gosnell 
Park, with all its grandeur, would feel after 
this bright, happy home. 

They had great fun during those lovely 
summer days, — Mrs. Deane was a perfect 
blessing to all the young ladies and gentle- 
men of the neighbornood. She was always 
getting up driving, walking, or boating par- 
, ties. They went to Wicklow, the Seven 
Churches, Howth, the Salmon’s Leap, for 
long days up among the mountains, — in 
fact, they went to every spot Mrs. Deane 
could think of, and each new place Tom 
liked better than the last. 

“You have not taken Mr. Gosnell to my 
favorite place yet, Kitty,” said Edith Allies 
one morning at breakfast. 

She was staying with her cousin, Mrs. 
Deane, for the summer, and she and Tom 
had become fast friends. 

“Which is that, Edie?” 

“Bray Head. I think it is such a lovely 
spot, — there is such a view!” 

“Lovely!” put in Phil. “ The last time I 
went up, we lunched—six of us—under 
one umbrella, and we got prison fare, — 
bread and water. As for the view, that cer- 
tainly was lovely: I don’t deny that.” 

“Why, you never looked at it!” iaterrupt- 
ed his wife. 


“I looked at you, Kitty,” making her a 


low bow ; “and I thought I never saw any- 
thing more ” — 

But here Mrs. Deane ran blushing out of 
the room; and Phil, saying something about 
“giving orders,” went after her, and in a 
few minutes the two were to be seen saunter- 
ing about the garden, Phil’s arm round his 
wife’s waist, caring littie that Tom and Miss 
Allies were watching them from the dining 
room window. 

“ How happy they are!” said ‘Tom, with’ 
an envious sigh. 

“ Yes, now,” answered Miss Allies softly: 
“ But they both had sorrow enough before; 
that makes the present all the sweeter prob» 
ably. Phil always likes to tease Kitty about 
that day on Bray Head,” she continued, 
“It was then they got to understand each 
other. I was so glad that evening when 
Kitty told me. ' 

“ One would yo through a good deal to be 
as happy as they are,” said Tom wistfully. 
“ There is no biessing on earth like a good 
wife, I think. Don’t you agree with me?” 
he asked, turning abruptly to Edith. 

Ske met his eyes frankly enough, but she 
colored deeply, as she answered with a 
merry laugh, — 

“I can hardly judge, Mr. Gosnell. I hope 
Phil will find it so, at any rate.” 

And then gathering up her 
went away. 

Until that moment Tom had never no- 
ticed that Edith was pretty. He liked ‘ber 
greatly, thought her simple and unaffeeted, 
and enjoyed a conversation with her. She 
knew more than most girls, and was not 
ashamed of owning her ignorance and seek- 
ing information about what she did not 
kuow ; but anything approaching a flirtation 
had never been between them, rather to 
Mrs. Deane’s disappointment, for she 
thought they were just suited to each other; 
but, like a wise woman, she let match-mak- 
ing alone, only confiding to her husband 
that it was “a pity.” 

But, wken Tom looked at Edith that time, 
a new idea about her—namely, that she_ 
would make somebody a nice ‘wife one of 
these days —crossed his mina}; aad he said 
half aloud, — 

“She is the nicest girl I have «met 
since” — 

And then Edith’s face: faded’ from: his 
mind, and Mellie’s dark, loving. eyes. as’ be 
had seen them last rose before him, and: fot 
a few minutes the bitter past’was very hard 
to bear. > 

Mrs. Deane acted quickly on Edith Allie’s 
suggestion, and organized a large picnic to 
Bray. It was to be a joint affair. Mrs. 
Deane gave the picnic, and it was to wind 
up with a dance near Dalkey, at the house 
ot a Mrs. Vesey. 

During the week before it came off Tom 
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had been more with Edith than ever. He 
had begun to look on her as a very dear 
friend. If he had had a sister, he thought 
he should have felt just the same protecting, 
watchful love for her that he did tor Edith. 
How he wished he could do something to 
make her very happy! 

And what did she think of Tom’s gentle, 
kind manner, so unlike that of any man she 
had ever met before,—of his wonderful 
stores of knowledge, so readily displayed 
for her benefit, of the thorough goodness 
one could not know without respecting? 
Well, she told no one her opinion on the 
subject, but she looked very content and 
happy as she sat beside Tom in the railway 
carriage, watching the lovely panorama 
spread out before them, as they came out of 
Dalkey tunnel, and saw the curving sands 
up which the waves rolled and broke lazily, 
the bay heaving in blue, sleepy swells, and 
Bray Head like a watchman guarding the 
white town nestling so quietly at its feet. 

Arrived at Bray station, the party disap- 
peared. They were to dine on the top of 
the Head at two o’clock; but ways and 
means of getting there were left to them- 
selves, save that they were all told that they 
must go in by the lodge gate admitting 
them to the road leading to the Head, which 
was private property. And as the order 
was given to Mr. Deane’s butler, Foskale, 
to wait at the gate and identify all belonging 
to the party, they could all take their time. 

— every one drove. It was a pretty 
long walk to the gate; and, with the pros- 
pect of a good deal of rambling about, it 
was not wise to tire one’s self at first; so 
Kitty, Edith, Philip, and Tom were prepar- 
ing to set off together, when Phil came 
mysteriously to Edith, whispering, — 

“ Are you up for a real scramble? If so, 
come with me, and | ’ll engage we ’Il be on 
the top of the Head before the others are at 
the avenue gate. It’s not too hot to walk, 
and it ’s twice as jolly.” 

Edith declared she would like nothing 
better, and Tom said he would come too. 
So, letting the others go the way of all re- 


_spectable picnickers, the three, and a few 


more who had joined when they heard what 
was thought of, drove about haf a mile 
toward the side of ee and oa dis- 
missing the cars, or a “real good 
climb,” as Phil 
“If a band of keepers meet us, all they 
can do is to turn us back,” he said, laugh- 
ing ; and off they set, over two or three fields, 
and a stiff hedge or two, and then, having 
found a rough footpath, they mounted up 
and up through firs and oak, the ground car- 
— with moss, fir-cones, brambles, and 
:ken just touched with yellow, with here 
and there bits of rock jutting out, clothed 
with red and pink heather and furze, the 


warm fresh air of aday late in August leay. 
ing every little detail of the landscape clear, 
and yet softening and toning down every 
harsh outline. 

During the climb Tom and Edith became 
separated from the rest of the party; and 
Edith was scarcely sorry. In some way she 
felt that this was the very pleasantest day 
she had ever had in her life. It was v 
nice to have Tom’s careful strong hand re- 
moving every obstacle, and helping her up 
the steep path, slippery from the dry grass. 
Then, too, he did not laugh at her for her 
exclamations of “ How lovely !” “Isn’tita 
perfect day, Mr. Gosnell?” “ Is not this 
just delicious ? ” as they crossed a field high 
up, and, climbing over a low wall of rough 
stones, entered another wood through which 
the path led them very steeply up through 
a sweet-smelling wilderness of fern and 
brambles, till they were fain to stop for a 
minute or two to take breath. - 

“ We shall be first, after all, I think,” said 
Edith joyously. She had the “ Excelsior ” 
spirit within her very strongly just then. 

“ Yes; we have ten even Phil’s long 
legs,” answered Tom. “Look! There he 
is down below! Do you see his hat 
away to the left? Is the top much higher 
up, Miss Allies ? ” 

“ Not much. Are you tired ?” she asked 
half reproachfully. 

“ Not quite; and, if I was, I should be 
ashamed to own it to such a good climber as 
you are. I was only going to propose our 
making a bold push for the top, and resting 
there, instead of letting the others come up 
with us, and rob us of our laurels,” 

“ Agreed with all 3 heart |” 

And they set to work with such a will that 
very few minutes more brought them to the 
highest peak they could see, which they fair- 
ly considered to be the goal, and so sat down 
to rest themselves and admire the lovely pan- 
orama at their feet. 

The Wicklow mountains were looking 
their best on that day. Long cloud-shadows 
swept over them, giving an infinite variety of 
light and shade to the picture. The smaller 
Sugar Loaf, clothed in its autumn garment 
of gold and red, stood up darkly near them ; 
while, behind, the Sugar Loaf proper lifted 
its barren head sternly from the confusion 
of wood-covered hills, green slopes, and 
smaller mountains around. At their feet lay 
Bray, — so directly underneath that one felt 
as if one could almost throw astone into the 
streets. In the distance Killiney and Dal- 
key closed in the bay ; and more to the north 
Howth stood out, with the flat county Louth 
forming an indistinct background. The sea, 
deep'y blue, save where it was shadowed by 
clouds, bounded the sight to the north and 
east, with white-sailed ships and numerous 
steamers redeeming it from loneliness. 
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And before and around the gazers, in their 
more immediate neighborhood, belts of fir 
and oak, separated by such glowing bands of 
furze and heath that the eyes literally ached 
after a moment or two's contemplation, fin- 
ished off the picture. 

Well?” asked Edith. 

“It is lovely, most lovely! You did not 
say half enough in praise of its beauties. 
I shall remember this view all my life.” 

“TI am so glad you like it. This is the 
best part of the day, I think. I don’t care 
much for big picnics. I think it nicer to 
come to really pretty places just with one or 
two who enjoy scenery, and not waste it all 
on those people,” — looking a little scornful- 
ly at the cars full of young and old which 
<< coming in sight around the hill. 

“Well, we need rot stir till the dinner is 
ready, at any rate,” said Tom, sitting down 
lazily beside her. “That’s one advantage 
of bringing servants on a picnic; one need 
not feel in duty bound to go and help.” 

Edith did not answer; she was looking 
away to the mountains, and rather a sad ex- 
pression stole over her face. 

“ What are you thinking of? “ asked Tom. 
“1 beg your pardon. I was very rude to 
ask. 

“No,” she said, blushing a little ; “I was 
only thinking what an amount of money to- 
day’s pleasure will cost, and how much hap- 
piness a little of it would give to some peo- 
ple. Of course I enjoy the fun as well as 
any one,” she added, with a smile in her hon- 
est eyes, “ but I think we should be just as 
happy without all those baskets from Mitch- 
ell’s, and that hamper of champagne.” 

“I think so too,” assented Tom. “ At 
one of the pieasantest picnics at which | 
was ever present, we had cold beef and dry 
bread, and-lemon and sugar by way of 
dessert.” 

Edith laughed. 

“ That was the other extreme,” she said ; 
“but I am sure people make their pleasures 
too elaborate nowadays, and I don’t think it 
is nght.” 

“What made you think of that just now ? 
Have you any present reason for inveighing 
against extravagance ? ” 

“Only something that this 
morning. As I was coming back from bath- 
ing I meta young lady I know something of. 
She is a music-teacher in Dublin, and I had 
lessons from her last winter. I took such a 
fancy to her! I was sure she was very un- 
happy, poor girl, besides being evidently 

r ; for, though she is a very good teacher, 
it is hard to make a name in an overstocked 
city like Dublin. But she was very reserved, 
and I never could get in the least degree 
friendly with her. 

“Well, this morning I met her, looking so 


her brother has been very ill, — dying almost, 
He had to leave whatever situation he was 
in, and the doctor said he should get near 
the sea; so she brought him to Kingstown, 
and tried to attend her pupils by going into 
town every day. But in one way or another 
she has been very unfortunate, All the pu- 
pils went away for the summer, or stopped 
taking lessons ; and she is evidently in great 
distress. She said her brother wanted 
nourishment more than anything; and 
then she burst into tears. She begged my 
pardon for troubling me with all this story, 
but said she had lately gone to parties to 
play for dancing, and asked if I knew an 
one who wanted such assistance. So 
spoke to Mrs. Deane, and I think she has 
got her an engagement for tonight. I shall 
hate to dance to her music,” Edith contin- 
ued; “she flushed so when she asked me 
about it. I am sure she is very proud, and 
it must be a hard thing for her to do; and 
then to have to leave her sick brother!” 

“ Has she not a mother and father?” 

“1 really don't know, but I think not.” 

“ We must try to help her,” said Tom, aa 
he stood up and gave Edith his hand to 
help her down to where the assembled 
people were gathering round the spread-out 
feast. “Find out the best way to do it 
without offending her, Miss Allies, and I 
will be your banker for whatever you want. 
Now mind, — | depend upon you.” 

What wonder was it, that, as Edith took 
his hand and looked up gratefully into his 
face, she thought that in all her life she 
should never meet such a good, noble man 
again? 

The picnic passed off as most picnics d 
save that, as Mrs. Deane had the knack o! 
making every one comfortable and happy, 
there were no cross faces, no dissatisfied 
speeches; and, if there were any heart- 
aches, the sufferers buried them beneath 
smiles and dadinage. 

The party lingered on the hill till late in 
the afternoon, and then took the traia back 
to Daikey, Edith and Tom remaining to- 
gether the whole day in such a marked man- 
ner that more than one whisper and jest 
went round about them, and Mrs. Deane 
smiled to herself, thinking that all was com- 
ing round at last as she wished it. 

When they arrived at Mrs. Vesey’s, the 
ladies disappeared to arrange their some- 
what tossed attire; and Tom and Philip 
strolled away through the grounds to smoke 
acigar. For a while the two were silent, or 
merely exchanged short commonplaces ; 
but at last Phil said, — 

“ Tired, old fellow? Think of all the 
dancing you have to get through yet, and 
don’t give in so early in the evening.” 

“No, I’m not tired.” 


badly ; and when I spoke to her she told me 


“Then you ’re in the dumps, — and that 
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’s worse. Why, a fellow like you ought n’t 
to have a care in the world!” 

. “Like me?” said Tom, with a tone of 
scorn, Singing away the end of his cigar. 
“Why, Phil, I did n’t think you were one of 
the people who imagine that money can buy 
everything! What is the good of my great, 
lonely place to me, with not a soul in it to 
speak to from morning till night?” 

“Fill the house with company. You 'll 
get heaps of people to come to Gosnell 
Park, never fear,” averred Phil, lighting a 
fresh “ weed.” 
Jived near now!” continued 
Tom..musingly. “Phil, you don’t know 
how I envy you your home.” ~ 

“ Why don’t you make one for yourself, 
then?” said Philip suddenly, with the air of 
a-man.who has: made up his mind to plunge 
into asubject.. “Tom, I hate meddling in 
other men’s matters ; but I hope you won’t 
be offended, old fellow, at my asking why 
you don’t marry?” 

Tom: winced, and then, with a poor at- 


tempt.at a laugh, answered, — 
No-one would have me.” 


_ “Try. There ’s some one not far away 
who, could be won, I fancy; and, next to 
Kitty,.1. don’t know any girl who would 
make.a better wife,” 
flushed, He.could not misunder- 
d Philip’s hint; and, as they ascended 
€ steps to the hall door, he said in a low 
voice, — 

“Thank you, Phil.. I ‘ll think over it, 
but 
_ He never finished the sentence. 

Tom was silent and pre-occupied during 
the “high tea” that followed. He did not 
take the place reserved for him near Miss 
Allies, but, having seen that every one’s 
wants were attended to, seated himself at 
the end.of the table amongst some young 


eqmen,, where he could at least be free from 


aving to keep up a flow of small talk. 
_ ‘From where he sat he could see Edith’s 
face. It was a very pleasant one to look at, 
with its pure, true, high-bred expression. 
She was unlike al, the other girls there, Tom 
thought, as he watched .the rather grave 
dines of her mouth and the deooped eyelids, 
she sat silent and thoughtful. notwith- 


_ gtanding all the laughter and mirth around, 


. ‘As he jooked, she Jifted her.eyes sud 
y and met his intent gaze... A sudden cok 
me into her face as. she returned his 
ile; then, looking away, she began a con- 
ersation with her right-hand neighbor, 
hile the color . still lingered where his 
ook had called it. 
will ask: her,” said.Tom, to himself. 
I know that if I win her.L-could not have 
fairer, better wife. I will tell her my 
tory, and ask her if she will come and be 
atent with a second love,— if she will be 


to me the comfort and help I feel she could 
be. It does not seem enough to offer her, I 
fear; but, if I win her, I will indeed do my 
utmost to make her happy.” 

These thoughts were strongly on his 
mind when he went up to Edith an hour 
afterward to ask for a dance. She smiled, 
and gave him her ball-card. 

“I am afraid it must be a late one,” she 
a “I tried to keep one earlier for you, 

ut” — 

And then as he wrote his name an im- 
patient partner came up and whirled her 
away. Tom danced a good deal, but the 
young ladies did not find “that nice Mr. 
Gosnell” as entertaining as usual. He 
must be tired, they thought. What a stupid 
man to have walked about so much at Bray! 
Or perhaps he was annoyed with Miss Allies 
about something. Menin love are always 
so stupid. 

At last Tom claimed Edith. It was a 
valse, “ The Blue Danube;” and he always 
enjoyed waltzing with her,—it was such 
perfect enjoyment, quite unlike dancing 
with most girls, whose only ideas of the 
difference between a galop and a valse are 
that they must not “hop” in the one and 
may in the other. After a few turns, how- 
ever, Tom said, — 

-“ Shall we go into the conservatory ?” 

And, Edith assenting, they sat down just 
inside the wide glass doors, whence they 
could see the large drawing-rooms full of 
animated, flying figures. 

“It is agay scene, Mr. Gosnell, but I like 
the way in which we passed the morning 
better,” said Edith, glancing at Tom, who 
was looking very grave. He was just think- 
ing that he would not wait longer; this was 
as good atime as any for his eventful 
ag And so, turning toward her, he 

an, — 

“Miss Allies ’— 

But Edith, all unconscious that she was 
interrupting the words that were to ask her 
to be Tom Gosnell’s wife, exclaimed, lightly 
laying her hand on his arm, — 

“ Look, Mr. Gosnell! There is the girl I 
was telling you about this morning, — there, 
playing the piano.” 

tom turned and looked. Edith wonder- 
ed at his iong gaze, and still more at his 
silence, and at the sudden rigidity which 
had seized the arm on which her hand still 
lay. But, before she had time to feel alarm- 
ed, Tom turned to her a face as white as 
her dress, saying in a hoarse, awful whis- 
per, — 

“Oh, great Heaven! Mellie!” 

“What is it? What? O Mr. Gosnell, 
what has happened ?” 


“Come away from this! I can’t sit here 


and look at. her! O Mellie, Mellie!” And, 


seizing Edith’s hand, he almost dragged her 
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through the conservatory into the garden 
outside, where he threw himself upon the 

s; and Edith, standing like a white- 
robed angel beside him, heard what no wom- 
an once hearing ever can forget, or wish to 
hear again, — the sobs of a man’s hour of 
weakness. 

She was dreadfully frightened, but stood 
bravely silent, waiting till Tom, having part- 
ly got back his composure, stood up, and 
with a silent gesture gave her his arm and 
led her to aseat. Then, holding her hands 
as he might have held a sister’s, Tom told 
her all his sorrowful story, and how in the 
pale thin figure seated at the piano he had 
recognized his Mellie, whom he had believ- 
ed dead three years before. 

When she heard Tom’s first words Edith’s 
heart died within her, and a sudden faint- 
ness seemed to blot out everything from her 
sight. She was just entering a land of 
dreams of joy and light, where one figure 
was to be the king and centre of everything ; 
and to have the vision so rudely broken was 
indeed hard to bear. Then she thought of 
Mellie as she had seen her a minute oF two 
before, —a little slight figure in a worn 
black dress, with eyes that seemed as if 
they could scarcely keep back the tears, and 
a mouth tightened as if with pain, while her 
fingers beat out sweet jocund sounds, and 
mirth and laughter went on all round her, -- 
and Edith Allies pressed Tom’s hand, and 
looked up bravely into his face, saying, — 

“I am so glad. You will speak to her to- 
night, will you not? Iam very, very glad.” 

And Tom —oh, what blind foo!s men 
are!— Tom stooped and kissed her, say- 


ing, — 

© Dear Edith, till tonight I never knew 
what a blessing a sister could be.” 

And Edith, though she quivered at the 
touch of his lips, answered, — 

“1 shall always be your sister, dear Tom, 
if you will let me.” 

‘om waited till after the last dance. Mr. 
and Mrs. Deane and Edith had left long be- 
fore ; but Tom asked for the !atch-key, and 
said he preferred to walk, greatly to Phil’s 
wonderment, ‘Tom, however, would not 
risk frightening Mellie by making himself 
known to her ) Fre all the people, so he 
waited just outside the hali door till she 
came out. 

At the threshold she stopped to gather up 
her dress, and a kind-iddking girl came for- 
ward to help her, saying, — 

“You ’re never going home alone, miss?” 
“Oh, yes! I am not afraid, thank you.” 

22 


“I thought your brother was comin’ for 
you, miss?” said the girl, who, though 
indly, was inquisitive. 

“He is very ill, and I could not let my 
youngest brother leave him; but I shall get 
home all right, —it is not very far. Good- 
night, and thank you.” And Mellie ran 
down the steps ; while Tom, waiting till she 
had walked a little way, heard the girl’s 
remark, — 

“There, now, I calls that mean of missus, 
never to see that poor young lady had any 
one to see her home; and a real lady she is, 
though missus did cut at her for her shabby 
old dress.” 

Tom’s heart burned at the words. Well, 
at an} rate Mellie’s stragzles were over 
now,—and he followed the little figure 
down the road. He made up his mind not 
to speak to her till the neat day, but just to 
follow her home, to see where she lived; 
but, as he settled this with himself, a num- 
ber of young men, wore than half intoxicat- 
ed, came toward her, and one of them, more 
in jest than anything else, seized hold of 
her cloak, exclaiming that he should have 
a kiss. 

Mellie tried to free herself, but her tor- 
mentor was tou strong, and he was laughing- 
ly putting out his hand to lift her veil, when 
a strong arm flung him into the road, and, 
when Mellie turned, quivering with alarm, 
to thank her protector, she found that all 
her troubles and cares were over, for the 
voice that said “ Mellie!” and the arms that 
clasped her so firmly never let her go out 
into the bleak world alone and unprotected 
again, 


It did not take much persuasion to make 
Mellie see that it was really a duty to m 
Tom, and so prevent him from feeling the 
loneliness of which he drew such touching 
pictures. All that money could do alleviat- 
ed the last few months of poor Joe’s life; 
and Mellie had the comfort at least of hear- 
ing from the doctors that nothing — not all 
that riches could get—could ever have 
made a difference in his early death. Fred 
lives with his sister and new-found brother; 
and Phil and his wife are so constantly at 
Gosnell Park that it seems as if sooner or 
later they must come to live near it entirely, 

And Edith? It was a hard struggle, but 
she fought it bravely, and conquered. And, 


though she is still Edith Allies, Mrs. Deane 
says that the day is not far distant when 
she will go to make somebody’s home as 
happy as she has made her own. 
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EMBONPOINT. 


BY A FAMILY PHYSICIAN. 


MUST confess that I hesitated for some 

little time over the title of my present 
article. Several names suggested them- 
selves, and I reviewed them in my mind one 
by one. “Corpulency” is too broad a 
word; besides, a person may be corpulent, 
properly speaking, without being fat. 
“Obesity” is better, but the Latin odesus 
means gross, and so forth, as well asgfat, so 
“ obesity” does not sound polite. A man 
who talks about only being in good condi- 


_tion, when he is positively fat, is living in 


a fool’s paradise, and the sooner he knows 
this the better. 

Well, as there really is, at times, some- 
thing in a name, I have taken refuge in 
French, — Zmbonpoint/ The word is a 

retty one, not to say musical. It often 
implies a compliment; it never could give 
offence, for acertain amount of embonpoint 
is rather to be desired, either in a person 
or — or in a partridge. 

There are also some advantages insepa- 
rable from the condition under discussion. 
Well, to begin with, I dare say appearances 
go for something in this world; curves are 
more pleasant to the eye than angles are; 
and unless a man be in first-class muscular 
form, he looks all the more presentable if 
slightly inclined to embonpoint, 

Talking about fat, a well-known physiolo- 
gist makes the following remarks: “ De- 
posits of fatty matter answer several import- 
ant objects: they often assist the action of 
moving parts, by giving them support with- 
out interfering with their free’ motions; 
thus, the eyes rest on cushions of fat, on 
which the muscles pass that keep them in 
play. Fat also affords, by its power of re- 
sistance to the passage of heat, a warm 
covering to animals that are destined to live 
in cold climates, and it is in these that we 
find it accumulated to the largest amount. 
Further, being deposited when nourishment 
is abundant, it serves as a store of combus- 


tive material, which may be taken back into 


the system and made use of in time of 


“need. 


From this we might reasonably infer that 
stout people can stand cold better then their 
brethren of the lean kine. Facts hardly, I 
think, bear this out; and the reason is not, 
probably, far to seek, for neither the nerves 
nor the muscles of those who may be called 
obese are in such good form as they would 
otherwise be. But I cannot forget that not 
only the lower animals, but even the human 


beings, who dwell in such countries as 
Greenland, are all reasonably plump, while 
our own Sailors begin to accumulate “ flesh,” 
as they call it, after they have resided but a 
very short time in the Arctic regions. 

A stout person is not only, generally 
speaking, of a more contented disposition 
than a slender one, but he is capable of 
bearing the deprivation of food better, 
Your fat friend might be cast away on a 
desert island, and live for a considerable 
time without eating, but your friend the thin 
man is like a mole: he needs to be fed once 
a day at all events, else he will go to the 
wall. As, however, comparatively few fat 
bere are cast away on desert islands to 

come Crusoes, obesity from this point of 
viey may be looked upon as a doubtful 
advantage. But in many cases of accidents 
or illnesses, the person who, as the saying 
is, has “something to go and come upon, 
has more chance of ultimate recovery than 
he who may be defined as somewhat linear. 

Whether an accumulation of fat on the 
body blunts the mind and dulls the intellect, 
is a question I prefer not to enter upon. 

Now, while granting that a certain amount 
of embonpoint is not only advantageous, 
but a sign of good health and sound consti- 
tution, especially in people about forty years 
of age, it cannot be denied that too much 
adiposity constitutes a disease, and — there 
is no use mincing matters—often a very 
serious one. 

Stoutness certainly does not conduce to 
long life. Every one will admit that much, 
only stout people rest their minds — if, in- 
deed, stout people’s minds ever do need 
resting — by imagining that they will not al- 
ways be fat ; that “one of these days,” and so 
on. But here I must confess my belief that 
our fat friends are usually inclined to be 
apathetic about their condition, and that, to 
a good many of them, “one of these days” 
never does arrive in the sense they meant 
it to. 

The disadvantages of obesity are numer- 
ous, its dangers to both health and life not 
afew. One of the very least of the former 
is the difficulty a fat person has in getting 
about, and in taking that amount of exercise 
without which the body cannot long be main- 
tained in the only state which can with pro 
priety be called condition. Exercise alone 
will not reduce a man’s weight, though 
people usually believe so, but exercise will 
retard the accumulation of fat. 
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Adipose tissue is, in those inclined to cor- 
pulency, usually deposited not only under 
the skin —it would be well, indeed, if this 
were all—but in the spaces between the 
various muscles of the limbs, all round the 
heart and the kidneys, and in many other 
vital positions that need not be named. 

The accumulation of fat on and around the 
muscles naturally prevents activity of 
motion; but it does more and worse, for it 
throws a serious obstacle in the way of 
those muscles receiving a due amount of 
nutrition; they are therefore weakened and 
rendered flabby. And here let me point out 
a fact to those of my readers who may medi- 
tate treating themselves for reduction of 
obesity. 

The deposition of fat round the kidneys 
or on the heart comes, in time, to interfere 
very seriously with the functions of those 
organs, and to engender diseases which ul- 
timately lead to dropsy of a fatal character. 
If the heart is prevented from acting as it 
ought to, the health cannot be long main- 
tained. If it be a flabby heart the blood will 
be impoverished; the person will have a 
sallow look, and be more or less bloated in 
appearance. If the heart is enlarged or 
hypertrophied, we may expect much diffi- 
culty in breathing, especially if the patient 
attempts quick walking or hurried climbing 
of stairs, and perhaps frequent attacks of 
palpitation, with now and then swimming in 
the head, and a sensation of falling, even in 
dreams at night. 

The fat is sometimes not merely deposited 
on the heart, but among its muscles, caus- 
ing degeneration of the walls of that organ, 
rendering the sufferer quite unfit for any of 
the more active duties of life. 

The respiration of fat people is very 
much interfered with; indeed, one might 
say it is seldom or never carried on with a 
complete feeling of comfort. Nor, on the 
other hand, is the digestion strong, nor the 
appetite either, unless excited by hot sauces 
or vinous stimulants. 

If we glance for a moment or two at the 
most common causes of corpulency, we 
shall, I think, get hints as to the most ra- 
tional plan of treatment. 

Corpulence is often constitutional; but 
even if it be, that is no reason, remember, 
that it should not be kept within due bounds. 
A too easy mind, and a sanguine manner of 
looking at the every-day personal occur- 
rences of life, is a cause over which one has 
little, if any, control. Success in life is 
wished for devoutly by all, but it often has 
the effect of rendering people, who are con- 
stitutionally inclined to be so, very cor- 
pulent. Well, people cannot be expected 
to manufacture small worries for themselves 
in order to keep within due bounds cor- 
poreally, but they can avoid the pleasures 


of the table, however well off in the world 
they may be. Indulgence in beer, stout, 
and in wine and spirits, has a tendency to 
increase the amount of fat: so has the use 
of sugar, which experiments seem to prove 
is often turned into fat in the system, and 
even drinking too much water. Age has 
something to do with the accumulation of 
fat, men generally giving evidence of this 
condition of borly between thirty and forty, 
and women between forty and fifty, if not 
before. 

If we consider obesity a disease — and if 
it be not actually so, it is at least a very 
distressing state of body —then we ought 
to be able to find out some scheme for its 
general treatment. And here the question 
naturaily arises, Is it safe for a stout per- 
son to use means to reduce his system? As 
arule it is, provided no extra harsh means is 
adopted for that purpose. 

I have not Banting’s “Essay on Cor- 
pulency” by me, or I might be tempted to 
make some extracts therefrom. I can only, 
therefore, recommend its rusal to all 
whom it may concern, If I remember 
rightly, however, the scale of diet which was 
prescribed for Mr. Banting himself, when 
suffering from obesity, and which certainly 
had the happy effect of restoring him to 
health and comfort, was somewhat as fol- 
lows,— the principle, at all events, being 
the same: — 

For breakfast he was allowed white fish, 
a little bacon or cold beef, broiled kidneys, 
or lean meat any kind, with a small piece of 
toast or crust of loaf, and tea without either 
sugar or milk. 

His dinner consisted of white fish, a little 
toast and green vegetables, poultry or game, 
with a very little tart fruit to follow. Tea 
in the afternoon, but neither sugar nor milk; 
re a light supper, consisting of meat or 

h. 

Now, the reader will observe that the for- 
bidden articles of diet were, —1, The oily 
fishes (such as salmon, herring, eels, and so 
forth. 2, Bread and butter. 3, Milk. 
4, Sugar. 5, Potatoes and farinaceous 
vegetables generally. 

The danger in diminishing the quantity 
of fat in and on the body is trifling if it be 
gradually accomplished. The person about 
to undergo the process of reduction should 
be caretully weighed every week, and the 
weight noted, veing particular to wear exact- 
ly the same amount of clothes each time. 
Some of the bitter tonics may be at the 
same time used with advantage so long as 
they do not constipate, because, while re- 
ducing fat, our object is to brace and tone 
muscle and nerve. Plenty of exercise 
should at the same time be taken in the 
open air, but this should not be carried to 


the verge of fatigue. Over-indulgence in © 
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bed should be avoided, and the use of the ; medical adviser should first be consulted, 
tepid or cold sea-salt bath will be found to| I have no hesitation in saying that persever. 
do much good, so too will an occasional | ance in this plan of treatment will work 
Turkish bath; but on this point one’s own | wonders. 


HE night was dark, the waves ran high, 
~~ The tempest roared aloud, 
ql The lightning flashed across the sky, 

’ The thunder rent the cloud. 


“ Helmsman !” the voice came from the bow, 
Above the tempest’s roar, 

“Stand to the helm! have courage now! 

We near the rocky shore.”” 


* All ’s weil!”’ the helmsman’s voice replied: 
% “Though we are landward driven, 

| Ill hold her course against the tide, 
‘ Nor anchor cast this side the haven.” 


Howarp City, Micuican, May 15, 1883. 


THE TRUE HELMSMAN. 


BY FRED W. DOVE. 


Such were the words the helmsman spoke: 
No voice was heard again. 

The foaming billows rolled and broke: 

The storm-king ruled the main. 


°T was piercing cold: the frigid biast 
Stirred up a wild commotion. 

The thunder rolled, the lightning flashed, 

And blazed along the ocean. 


Yet cold and colder grew the storm, 

Fiercer and stronger blew his breath: 
The helmsman, frozen, stood at morn; 
Fast held the wheel, though stiff in death. 


W: left Washington City at 8.30 A. M. 
for the historical town of Harper’s 
Ferry, situated in Jefferson County, West 
‘Wi Virginia, the scenery of which State is not- 
ed for its beauty; and an excellent view of 
some of its pleasantest portions can be 
obtained from the Baitimore and Ohio Rail- 
4 road, over which we passed. Several en- 
4 thusiastic travelers stood on the open plat- 
4 form during the whole ride to the old town, 
& determined that no picturesque nook should 
bg escape notice, Coal-dust and cinders were 
a minor evils where such magnificeat views 


abounded. 
q The first noteworthy place at which the 
q train halted was ashington Junction, 


: which consisted of a tavern —the American 


HARPER'S FERRY. 
AN OLD HISTORIC TOWN, 


BY FLORENCE H. BIRNEY. 


House —in such a demoralized condition 
that I blushed for the slander on my coun- 
try. I donot think that such an unattrac- 
tive place could be found in the whole of 
tidy New England, for the entertainment of 
man and beast. A few miles further on we 
stopped (I think for water) in front of a 
house painted mitigated-affliction color, with 
a sign over the door of “Meals at all 
hours.” Three men sat kicking their heels 
on three barrels. Not a tree shaded the 
straight up-and-down tenement; no porch 
shielded its doors and windows from the 
sun. Perhaps the men would have said, if 
asked why they did not make these addi- 
tions, that they had no money; but a little 
time and labor would bring saplings enough 
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from the woods near by to put up a rude 
porch. And the women of the house could 
run a few vines over it in spring and sum- 
mer, and the whole building would have 
a more comfortable and home-like appear- 
ance. But those people don’t care for what 
New-Englanders call comforts, and would 
rather sit on those barrels till the heads fell 
in, taking them along, than undertake the 
Jabor of putting a bower over their front 
door. 

But a little further on we saw something 
which showed that somebody could work 
with the proper incentive. On a wide, 
smooth place, just off the road, was the 
word “Jessie” in letters about four feet 
long, and made of stones placed together. 
It was very conspicuous, for the boulders 
were white-washed, but was doubtless in- 
tended to be so. It was easy to weave a 
little romance in which “ Jessie ” figured as 
the heroine, and I thus occupied myself 
(with a view to business) until we reached 
Harper’s Ferry. 

This old town has a very “used up” 
appearance, and there seems no immediate 
rospect of its improvement. Situated 
just at the confluence of the Potomac and 
Shenandoah Rivers, at the base and in the 
very shadow of the Blue-Ridge Mountains, 
with Virginia on one side and Maryland on 
the other, it has natural advantages which 
should make it a place of immense import- 
ance. 

The Baltimore and Ohio Railroad crosses 
the Potomac here on a magnificent bridze, 
and the Winchester and Potomac Railroad 
has its northern terminus in the old town. 
The Chesapeake and Oiio Canal is also in 
the near vicinity. 

The grandeur of the scenery about 
Harper’s Ferry has been immortalized by 
Jefferson in his “Notes on Virginia,” and 
the remarkable rock on which he xat while 
writing those “ Notes” is still much visited 
by tourists, not only because Jefferson once 
sat on it, but because from the spot on 
which it stands a superb view is obtained of 
both rivers and their junction. On one 
side the famous Maryland Heights rise 
thirteen hundred feet above the surround. 
ing country; on the other, London Heights 
in Virginia nearly as high; while between 
these two ramparts — to quote the words of 
an enthusiastic tourist—“In a gorge of 
Savage grandeur the lordly Potomac takes 
to his embrace the beautiful Shenan- 
doah.” 

The former river rises in Western Vir- 
ginia, and tumbling from the Alleghanies in 
an impetuous volume, traverses the nor- 
thern extremity of the Valley of Virginia, 
forming the Chadary between the “ Old 
Dominion” and the State of Maryland. At 
Harper's Ferry it meets the Blue Ridge at 


right angles and receives the tributary 
Shenandoah, which, rising in the upper part 
of the valley, flows in a northerly course at 
the very base of the mountain and unites its 
strength with the Potomac to make a 4 
sage to the ocean. On the rugged cliffs 
sculptured by the hand of Nature, imagina- 
tion sees various shapes and faces, the ap- 
pearance of which change with the season, 
and as the surrounding verdure more or less 
conceals them. On a large rock on the 
Marvland side is a face which reminds the 
tourist greatly of that of George Washing- 
ton as seen in pictures. Almost every hour 
in the day during the spring and summer 
season strangers may be seen intently gaz 
ing at this rock in search of the likeness 
which they never fail to discover before 
turning away. 

If Harper’s Ferry, with its appendant ad- 
vantages, could be removed to New Eng- 
land or the West, afew years would see it 
changed into a marvel of industry, activity, 
and profit. But, as it is, the demoralizin 
influence of the late “ institution,” and o 
the climate, together, are so potent, that it 
will remain, probably, for the next century, 
a half-paralyzed, dirty little town. Let us 
hope that by that time Northern capital 
and Northern brains will come to the fore, 
and develop its wonderful resources. 

Employment is afforded to a portion of 
the inhabitants by the railroad, a flour mill, 
and a cooper shop. How the remainder 
manage to make soul and body hang to- 
gether is a mystery. But perhaps the large 
number of swine herding in the streets and 
doorways can afford a partial solution of 
this problem. 

Har3er’s Ferry gets its name from Rob- 
ert Harper, an Englishman, who, traveling 
through Virginia in the year 1747, was so 
impressed by the beauty ot the locality, that 
he settled, and established a ferry. In the 
year 1794, Harper’s Ferry was selected by 
General Washington as the site of a 
National Armory, the water power bein 
considered one of the best in the worl 
The Armory was built, and also, in 1818, a 
rifl: factory. These, with the various shops 
attendant on them, gave great importance 
to the town, and increased its population 
three or four thousand. Indeed; just pre- 
vious to the breaking out of the war, the 
census showed a population of nearly five 
thousand, nine tenths of whom were white. 

But at the beginning of the Rebellion the 
inhabitants of Harpers Ferry scattered far 
and wide, some casting their lots with the 
Confederacy, and some with the old Gov- 
ernment, and on the restoration of peace 
comparatively few returned. The popula- 
tion at the present time 1s about nineteen 
hundred, nearly half of whom are negroes. 

The cemeteries are beautifully situated 
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but very much neglected. Weeds and 
brush grow thickly over the graves, the 
fences are decayed and broken, and there is 
a general air of desolation surrounding 
these cities of the dead. By a provision of 
Robert Harper’s will, several acres of land 
was donated as a burying ground in which 
his own grave should have the central place. 
His wishes were faithfully carried out, and 
the tourist never fails when in Harper’s 
Ferry to visit the moss grown mound be- 
neath which lie the mortal remains of the 
founder of the old town. 

In the beginning of the late civil war, the 
handful of United-States troops found it 
impossible to hold the place against the 
South, and, retreating, set fire to the Ar- 
mory, and blew up the arsenal. This was a 
terrible blow to the enemy, who had counted 
upon coming into possession of the 150,000 
stands of arms stored in the Armory. 

Harper’s Ferry was held during the war 
alternately by Union and Confederate 
forces, and this, coupled with the destruc- 
tion of all the government works, reduced it 
to the pitiable condition in which it now is. 
It was, of course, an important point for the 
government to hold, forming, as it did, such 
a superior base of supplies; but it was 
tossed about like a shuttle-cock. 

On Maryland Heights the disgraceful 
surrender of Colonel Miles took place in 
September, 1862. With a force of 15,000 
troops, and strong fortifications surround- 
ing the entire valley, it would seem as if he 
might have held out against the enemy, 
but he saw fit to surrender, and his morti- 
fied soldiers were marched down the hill to 
the town, where they laid down their arms. 
Fortunately for himself, Miles was killed by 
a stray shell before the day was over, thus 
saved from remorse and repentance, not to 
speak of greater evils which would have 

kened the remainder of his life. 


There are many points of interest around 
the town connected with the war, and with 
John Brown, whuse raid here took place in 
1859. Visitors still stray curiously through 
the Armory yard, which was the first place 
of which this noted man took possession, 
And the engine house in the yard, in which 
he with his men took refuge at last, and 
where they were captured, still stands, bear- 
ing on all sides the marks of bullets. It was 
the only one of ali the Government build- 
ings, in the Armory inclosure, which escap- 
ed destruction. 

Over a mile from the town, in the side of 
a rocky ridge, is a cave known as rT re 
Brown’s cave,” and in which, it is said, he 
once concealed large quantities of arms, and 
other supplies. This cave can be traveled 
for half a mile, when a descent in the roof 
shuts off further explorations. 

The government of the United States still 
owns much property about Harper’s Ferry, 
and no doubt will make use of it some day. 
On the heights, above the Ferry, is the 
town of Bolivar, bearing, in spite of its su- 
perb situation, marks of the same lack of en- 
terprise, energy, and cleanliness which 
characterizes its lower companion, and in- 
deed the whole region of country surround- 
ing it. 

Some years ago a New-England gentle- 
man named Storer bequeathed a large 
amount of money for the endowment of a 
college for the education of negroes. 

Harper’s Ferry was chosen as the site, 
and a charter was obtained from the Lezis- 
lature of West Virginia for it, under the 
title of “Storer College.” It is located on 
“Camp Hill,” four hundred teet above the 
river, —a site unrivaled for healthfulness 
and beauty. The students grow in number 
every year, and many of its graduates have 
achieved decided success as teachers in 
various localities, 


IN FUNE., 


RY WILL M. CLEMENS. 


And the red-ripe cherry 

Make the house-wife merry 
In month of June. 


Then fields of grain are flowing, 
And herds of cattle lowing, 


CLEVELAND, Ox10, 1883. 


While Nature’s face is glowing, 
In month of June, 


°T is then that hearts are cheerful, 
And ne’er an eye is tearful, 
And storms are grand, though fearful,— 


In month of June. 
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Shorty’s Widow. 


HORTY was dead! 

The announcement created a great 
sensation in the little mining-camp of which 
he had been a prominent citizen. 

His “taking off” had been “kind o’ 
suddent like” and wholly unexpected, for, 
as one of his friends expressed it, “there 
wa’ n’t a robuster, haler lookin’ feller in the 
guich nor Shorty Billings, an’ a body ’d 
think to look at ’im that he was g fer 
many a.year yit.” 

“Yes, but I tell ye, boys, this numony 
don’t make no difference ‘twixt the hale an’ 
strong, an’ the weak an’ sickly. "Peers to 
me, the stoutest goes off fust with it. The 
sno cackeilatin’ agin it. Well, it’s laid a 
mighty good boy low this time.” 

“Yer jest right there, Jack McGinnis. 
There wa’ n’t no discount on Shorty. He 
was A No.1. As good a feller as ever set 
‘em up all round to any crowd. Don’t b’- 
lieve he knowed how to come a mean trick 
on any one; he was jest that fair an’ square. 
He would n’t stan’ by an’ see any one 
wronged, ef he knowed it, an’ nobody ever 
asked him for help in time o’ need, an’ got 
refused.” 

“I kin hardly realize that poor Shorty ’s 
reely gone, when I think how ’t was only 
night afore last he was into Leen Jackson’s 

lace, the gayest feller there. I drunk his 

ealtn myself with no more idee than nothin’ 
of him shufflin’ off this way. I tell ye, 
boys, I’m clean broke up "bout it. Shorty 
an’ me was pards, an’ worked a grub stake 
together the hull summer o’ 61. He was 
as straight as a string, Shorty Billings was.” 

“Yes, an’ he made ev’rybody toe the 
mark that he had dealin’s with, I tell ye. 
lid n’t he jest "bout snatch that sharper, 
Sam Slyman, ball headed the time he foun’ 
him cheatin’ ole dad Barnes at cribbage? 
did n’t he nigh ’bout wallow Sam Allicorn’s 
mizzable life out when he shot off his li 
"bout Lizzie Bennett, who was a decent gal, 
if she did wash fer a livin? I guess he did 
that. An’ he was a bad man to tackle, that 
oe he was. I tell ye, he had the mus- 


With these and many similar encomiums 
on the moral and physical perfections of the 
departed, his rou ut sincere friends ex- 
pressed their profound regret at his death. 

Shorty had died the night before, and his 
remains were now lying in state in the front 
parlor of the only hotel in Silver City. 


it wa’ ev'ry corpse Bud Downey 


SHORTY’S WIDOW. 


BY LAWRENCE LEE. 


*d let lay in his parlor, ye can bet on that,” 
affirmed Shorty’s friends in additional proof 
of the extraordinary high standing of the de- 
ceased, 

Shorty was, or had been, a good fellow, 
and worthy of the full meed of praise be- 
stowed on him by those who knew him best 
in life. It was a good and honest heart that 
lay at rest; a heart that had often been filled 
with true and noble thoughts, which had 
found expression in many deeds of kindness. 
[hese good deeds would keep his memory 
sacred in other hearts that would beat above 
him for years to come. He had none of 
the cultivated grace of manner that in some 
hide a low and groveling nature, but there 
had been in this poor, ignorant fellow that 
innate grace and goodness that bespeak the 
true and honest man. 

Shorty had been born and reared among 
the mountains that would cast its great, 
black shadows over his grave. He was a 
perfect specimen of the sturdy mountaineer ; 
and had in him the spirit of daring and love 
of adventure that is always so prominent a 
characteristic of his class. All of the pio- 
neers of Colorado knew him. He had a 
wide-spread reputation as a stage-driver, to 
whom it was safe to trust the ribbons on the 
most dangerous mountain pass. Travelers 
were always glad when they saw his stout, 
chubby form—that had gained him the 
name of Shorty — on the driver’s seat. 

All of the early prospectors knew him, 
and he had “ grub staked it’’ with many of 
them. He had “struck it” several times, 
and lavished “it” op his friends in a man- 
ner that would speedily have made a million- 
aire a bankrupt, and had died almost penni- 
less. 

He had married early in life, and lived un- 
happily with his wife ; but no one had ever 
heard from his lips the cause of their separ- 
ation, although it was generally known. that 
she had been in fault, and was the first to 
break the marriage vow, 

But Shorty Billings was not the man to 
put blame upon a woman, no matter how 
richly deserved, Death had come so sud- 
denly upon him that the power of speech 
had gone before he knew that the sands of 
his life had nearly run down. He made a 
desperate effort to speak at the last, but 
only an indistinct mumbie came from the 
white lips that soon were closed forever. 

A long and animated discussion had 
taken place in regard to the advisability of 
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uainting Mrs. Billings with the news of 

“ She don’t desarve the priv’lege of stand- 
in’ by his coffin,” affirmed one indignant 
miner. “ A woman that ’d go back on a 
pardner like Shorty Billings, a’n’t no woman 
at all, that ’s what she a’n’t.” 

“Well, I dunno but that ’s so,” replied 
another, amid a general chorus in affirma- 
tion of the statement made; “but ’t a’n’t 
nothin’ more ’n decent an’ right that we let 
*er know o’ Shorty being dead, an’ givin’ her 
a chance tocome. Ef there is any woman 
in ’er it “ll be a good punishment on ’er to 
see the poor feller in his coffin.” 

This cheerful view of the case met with 
general favor, and it was decided to tele- 
graph Mrs. Billings information of her be- 
reft condition. In consequence of this de- 
termination, that lady was soon in receipt of 
the following brief but expressive mes- 
sage 


“Shorty ’s dead. You coming?” 


In response to this tender and appealing 
telegram, there came the words, — 


“Delay funeral. I shall come with my 
little ones on first train.” 


“We forgot "bout the little shavers,” 
said Leen Jackson; “ an’ it ’d been a shame 
ef they had n’t seen their dad agin, fer they 
a’n’t ter blame for their mother’s doin’s, 
poor things! Should n’t wonder if ’t was 
bout his children that Shorty tried so hard 
to speak afore he died. I ’m mighty glad 
we sent to Denver, an’ let ’em know ’bout it. 
He thought a heap o’ them children, an’ 
used to send "em money when he had any ; 
but she a’n’t fit to raise ’em.” 

Mrs. Billings arrived at noon on the 
following day. The entire population of 
the village had collected in front of the 
hotel, in which lay the body of her husband, 
to see for themselves if the manner of the 
widow manifested a becoming grief for the 
death of her husband, and deep contrition 
for her unfaithfulness to him. 

“Wonder if she ’Il be as brazen an’ 
brassy as they say she is?” queried Mrs. 
Downey. “Ef she feels as she ought, she 
"ll have decency ’nuff to wear the deepest 
mourning and take on properly.” 

Mrs. Billings evidently felt as she ought. 
Her mourning was elaborate indeed; the 
crape of her veil extending, as many ob- 
served, “ clean to her heels with crape on 
her polynay, an’ two inches of it on her 
hankerchief, an’ a bow of it on her black- 
cotton gloves.” 

The Ealsorphened chiidren, three in num- 
ber, were also appropriately draped in black. 

The manner in which Mrs. Billings * took 


on” was positive proof to ali present that 
she felt keenly her wretched condition, and 
was bound to faithfully discharge the du- 
ties pertaining to one in her position. Her 
wails were heard before the stage had come 
to a standstill, and, on her arrival at the 
hotel, the most agonizing shrieks cam.2 from 
behind the canopy of crape; it became nec- 
essary to support the widow on both sides, 
to prevent her falling to the ground ip her 
distress and evident weakness. 

“My husband! Wretch that I am! I 
deserve all this! My fatherless little ones! 
Oh! oh! oh!” and Mrs. Billings fell in a 
limp and apparently lifeless condition into 
the arms of Jack McGinnis, who, in his 
deep embarrassment, manifested signs of 
dropping her to the ground. The widow, 
becoming conscious a this, transferred her- 
self to the arms of Corney O’Dowd and 
Scotty McDougal, and was by them carried 
into the hotei and up to her room, where 
she at once became unconscious, and re 
mained in that condition for three hours, 
This unmistakable proof of distress had the 
effect of making a decided change in the 
sentiments of the miners toward the widow. 
Past offences were forgiven and forgotten 
in the real sympathy felt by true hearts for 
those upon whom the hana of affliction had 
been laid. 

No violent demonstrations of grief emana- 
ted from the three children,who seemed to en- 
joy the novelty of the stage ride, and the en- 
tire lack of restraint imposed on their free- 
dom of wiil by their mother’s unconscious- 
ness. 

“ But they ’re so young, poor things!” 
said Mrs. McDougal, in excuse for any lack 
of feeling on their part. 

It could hardly be proper to plead that 
the youthfulness of the twelve-years-old 
Johnnie was sufficient excuse for the man- 
ner in which he whipped his younger broth- 
er, without the least provocation for so do- 
ing ; nor could youth be offered in extenu- 
ation of the heartless manner in which all 
three of the young Billingses expressed the 
Lope that “ ma ’d stay like she was tor a 
month, so they ’d have some fun.” 

The day for the funeral came, and with 
it every miner in the gulch. Nothing was 
left undone that could manifest, in any de- 
gree, the high respect in which the deceased 
was held. The coffin was “a sight to see,” 
and it came all the way from Denver, the 
friends of Shorty contributing toward its 
purchase; A minister had come from a 
camp forty miles distant, and, as Scotty Mc- 
Dougal affirmed, “Shorty ’d have a good 
send off, that ’s what he would.” 

The remarks of the Rev. Mr. Simpson 
were highly appropriate, ending with the 
words, — 


“ The friends of the diseased, as many as 
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may so desire, may now avail themselves of 
the corpse.” 

The numerous friends accordingly “ avail- 
ed themselves” of r Shorty’s remains, 
by passing in mournful procession, and be- 
stowing a last look on the dead face. 

“ The widow and the fatherless may now 
avail themselves of the deceased,” was then 
anncunced, and there ensued a scene that 
caused tears of real sympathy to flow from 
every eye. It ended in the widow relapsing 
into an unconscious state, in which condi- 
tion she was borne to the carriage. The 
funeral procession formed, and slowly weud- 
ed its way up the rocky mountain side to 
the dreary little cemetery. 

It was noon when they returned. One 
dinner bell was ringing as Mrs. Billings, 
supported on either side, was assisted to the 
door of the hotel, from whence came a sav- 
ory odor indicating that a good dinner was 
on the table. This had the surprising effect 
of reviving the widow to such a degree, that, 
instead of repairing to her chamber, and 
there giving full vent to her feelings, she 
mustered up strength enough to stagger un- 
assisted into the dining-room, where she 
sank into a chair in a becoming condition of 
utter misery. 

“Soup, ma’am?” gently inquired the 
waitress. 

“So-o-o-up!” came in a pitiful and pro- 
longed sob from behind the heavy folds of 
crape, and soup was immediately brought 
for the widow and her little flock of juve- 
niles, whose fountains of grief had entirely 
ceased to flow in the presence of the delica- 
cies before them. 

“ Roast beef, roast pork with apple sauce, 
veal with dressing, pot pie, tomatoes, and 

tatoes,” waitress, half sob- 

ing in sympathy at the touching exhibition 
of feeling manifested by the widow, who, 
with the soup-plate quite empty before her, 
had relapsed into a gentle fit of weeping 
while she sorrowfully masticated a pickle 
held daintily between the finger and thumb 
of her black-gloved hand. Lifting her tear- 
dimmed eyes to the sober face of the soft- 
hearted waitress, the widow wailed forth, — 

“ Ro-o-o-a-st beet, ro-o-a-st p-o-o-r-k with 
a-a-p-ple sass, ve-e-eal with dr-dr-e-ssing, 
to-to-ma-toes, po-po-ta-toes.” The waitress 
was hurrying away from such galling misery, 
when the widow, clutching frantically at the 

irl’s dress, added, “ I-I ’d li-like a-a-glass o’ 
Fattermilk, some po-po-ached eggs, an’ a bit 
0’ rare steak, please.” 

Then followed an agonized demand for 
two kinds of dessert, which being produced, 
the widow subsided into comparative cheer- 
fulness, a ‘condition she might have re- 
mained in for some time had not an incident 
occurred to revive very recent memories. 

Little Sally Billings suddenly became, for 


the moment, conscious of her half-orphan- 
hood and wailed forth, “Oh, my poor pap- 
py!” in a manner that caused her elder 
brother to clasp his hand over her mouth, 
and exclaim, — 


“Now! you want to git ma started agin, 

do you?” 

hether or not this had been Sally’s ob- 
ject, it had the eifect of “gitting ma start- 
ed,” to Master Billings’s manifest indigna- 
tion, for he shook his fist menacingly at the 
offending Sally, and said, — 

“I told you how ’t would be, missy. 
Now she ’ll keep it up all day ;” a prediction 
that was fully verified. 

These positive indications of sorrow in- 
clined the hearts of Shorty’s friends toward 
his widow to such an extent that it was de- 
termined to inquire into her financial condi- 
tion, and send her home with a full purse if 
hers was empty. Personal inquiry elicited 
from the widow the fact that her worldly 
wealth consisted of “the clothes on her 
back” and barely money enough to enable 
her to reach home. 

This information becoming noised abroad, 
Mrs. Billings was urged to remain where 
she was for a week, with the assurance 
that all her expenses would be paid, and 
other acts of kiadness extended to herself 
and children. 

During that week a purse of six hundred 
dollars was raised and given to the widow, 
who was so overcome on its presentation 
that she immediately went into a protracted 
state of suspended respiration, and, on re- 
covering, spent the remainder of the day in 
tears, 

Every miner in the gulch had contributed 
toward that purse, and many of them could 
ill afford to do so, being poor enough them- 
selves. Their honest hearts were touched, 
however, by the condition of “ Shorty’s 
widder,” and all gave willingly, even gladly. 

One man gave ten dollars, to whom no re- 
quest for a contribution had been made. 
That man was Mr. A. Fitzgerald Durand, 
or such was the name on the door of his 
pretentious office. In addition to the 
name, there were, in immense gilt letters, 
the words, “ Secretary and Treasurer of the 
Ruby, Wire, and Brittle Silver-Mining Com- 
pany of Colorado; Capital stock, five million 
dollars.” It was further intimated that a 
“ very limited number of shares were for 
sale.’ 

The representative of so powerful a com- 
pany had.not found favor in the eyes of the 
residents of Silver City, owing to his con- 
nection with various schemes designated as 
“wild cat.” Ifthe great“ Ruby, Wire, and 
Brittle Sllver-Mining Company” had any 


mines, they certainly were not in the vicinity 


of Silver City. The efforts of Mr. A. Fitz 
gerald Durand to secure property had beea 
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so unlawful that the stigma of being a “lot 
and mine jumper ” had falien upon ie. and 
he had been warned to “walk straight” or 
abide by the consequences; words of sol- 
emn import ina mining camp. Mr. A. Fitz- 
gerald Durand understood their significance 
too well to disregard them, and had for sev- 
eral months been most circumspective in 
his daily walk and conversation. But this 
did not, in any degree, restore to him the 
confidence of the gulch residents, by whom 
he was still held in utter detestation. 

_This obnoxious gentleman had made him- 
self very officious at the funeral of Shorty, 
had been most attentive to the widow and 
her children, and had wept freely at sight of 
their distress. He had passed the highest 
encomiums on the merits of the deceased, a 
circumstance that was a little remarkable 
from the fact that Mr. Durand had been the 
recipient of several severe pommelings at 
the hands of Shorty, in times past. These 
were evidently forgiven and forgotten, and 
Mr. Durand was most active in doing and 
saying all that he could for Shorty’s family. 

The plan of raising a purse for Mrs. 
Billings had met with his warm approval, 
and he had at once volunteered to be one of 
a committee to assist in the work; but the 
offer was promptly rejected with the rather 
mortifying insinuation that his presence 
would make it necessary for the rest of the 
committee to use extreme Caution to prevent 
the money from being stolen. Other re- 
marks ware kindly volunteered relative to 
the disgrace it would be to Shorty’s memory 
to allow such a “snide” as Durand to have 
anything to do with the raising of the purse; 
whereupon the maligned Mr. A. Fitzgerald 
Durand had produced his wallet and thrown 
down two five-dollar bilis, the first money 
that had ever been known to come trom it, 
saying in much humiliation, — 

“Gentlemen, I deeply regret this. It 
may not be wholly uadeserved, but, to show 
the sincerity of my heart, let me contribute 
toward the purse for this poor wife and her 
fatheriess ones, for whom my heart bieeds. 
It saddens me to have my purest motives so 
misconstrued, I have nei some good 


lessons since I came among you, and am 
not ashamed to say that I am trying to profit 
by them. I hope yet to.be respected and 
trusted by those whom I have learned to 
hold in high esteem.” 

This touching speech had the effect of 
softening the hearts of the miners a little 
toward the penitent one, and his ten dollars 
were accepted with the assurance that, if he 
effected the needed reform in himself, all 

ast offeuces would in time be forgiven and 
orgotten. 

The widow had heard of this, and immedi. 
se 4 became hardened toward Mr. Durand, 
declaring that she could not endure the 
sight of one whom Shorty had in life dis- 
liked. 

This was another drop of bitterness to the 
full cup of Mr. Durand, and he burrowed 
still further into the mountain of humilia- 
tion. 

The entire population of the camp as- 
sembled to witness the widow’s departure, 
and, amid many heartfelt wishes for her 
future prosperity, and kindly admonitions 
not to “ take it too hard ’bout Shorty,” the 
stage drove away with Mrs. Billings feebly 
waving a handkerchief, wet with tears, to the 
crowd assembled before the hotel. 

This occurred on Monday. A thunder- 
bolt that shook the camp to its very founda- 
tions fell upon it the next Sunday afternoon, 
Men looked with darkened faces at each 
other, but few words were spoken; those 
words came in low tones from lips trem- 
bling with rage. ; 

Scotty McDougal took a Denver paper, 
which, on its arrival, would be read aloud to 
the crowd that never failed to assemble be- 
fore the little post-office on Sunday after- 
noon. Almost the first words that met his 
eye that day, were these: — 


“Married. — Durand — Billings, On 
Thursday evening last at the residence of 
the bride, Mr. A. Fitzgerald Durand, of 
Silver City, to Mrs. Hannah Billings, widow 
of the late Samuel A, Billings, well known 
as ‘Shorty.’ The happy couple left for an 
eastern trip ou, the evening train.” 


Beware! take timely warning! 


Boston, 1883. 


NIGHT AND MORNING. 


BY EARL MARBLE. 


For, though it be champagne at mght,' 
°F veal pola next morsiag 
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ARTFUL DODGES. 


BY DR. CHARLES H. CAMPBELL. 


HE truth of the aphorism that “ Crime 

does not pay,” is so generally recognized 
and so frequently made evident, that one is 
almost tempted to wonder at the existence 
of criminals at all. For although itis some- 
times said that the clever rogues are those 
who are never found out, yet it may safely 
be asserted that acareer of crime generally 
leads to detection and punishment, whether 
the evil-doer be skillful in evasion of the law 
or not ; and since a wrongful act successful- 
ly executed is almost certain to encourage its 
perpetrator to a repetition of it when an op- 
portunity arises, one may assume that mal- 
practices are more likely to become habitual, 
and to entail their just reward through the 
carelessness bred of immunity, in the case 
of clever knaves than of clumsy ones. Nev- 
ertheless, there seems to be some terrible 
fascination with a certain class of people in 
dishonesty for its own sake. 

The ingenuity displayed in some of the 
instruments devised by coiners and burglars, 
often involving the application of elaborate 
scientific principles, and the patient industry 
and perseverance with which nefarious 
schemes are matured and carried out, are 
qualities which, in their legitimate exercise, 
would reaiize for their possessor an income 
beyond any gains that his unlawful endeav- 
ors can pring, even were these devoid of risk 
and not liable to failure. We read, for in- 
stance, of a clipping-machine by means of 
which the body of a sovereign is separated 
from the “ milled ” rim which encircles it,a 
thin slice cut out of the centre, leaving the 
two faces intact, the loss supplied by an 
amalgam, and the coin then dexterously put 
together again so that neither the weight 
nor the “ring” of it is greatly altered. One 
would imagine that the amount of gold thus 
obtained would hardly cover the working ex- 
penses; at the best the profit must yield a 
much lower percentage on the invested capi- 
tal than what it would return in honest busi- 
ness. 

It is surprising also to note what a charm 
small eee have for people not usually in- 
cluded in the criminal classes ; and nowhere 
is this exemplified to a greater extent than in 
the passion for petty smuggling which seems 
inherent in the breast of traveling humani- 
ty. Men who would scorn to make an im- 
perfectly obliterated postage-stamp do duty 
a second time, and whose integrity in all 
other affairs of life is unimpeachable, wiil 
plot and plan ali sorts of cunning devices by 


which they = cheat Her Majesty’s Custom- 
house, and will even spend more in “tips” 
to elude the vigilance of the officers in “ run- 
ning ” cigars and spirits which they do not 
want, than — would have to pay for legal 
duty. Possibly the law’s delay — or the de- 
lay which it occasions—may afford some 
cause if not excuse for this; the weary 
waiting and vexation of soul attending the 
baggage-search being the most disagreeable 
incident of a voyage. 

Marvelous are the dodges which have 
been resorted tointhisconnectiou. Stuffed 
animals in glass cases have exhibited, on 
dissection by inquisitive tide-waiters, a beau- 
tiful adaptation of the taxidermist’s art to the 
tobacco-merchant’s interest ; weazen black- 
and-tan terriers have been enveloped with 
yards of rich, delicate lace wound round 
their bodies, and, provided with a shaggy 
outer skin, have, in the guise of fat poodles, 
been carried ashore in the arms of their af- 
fectionate owners. Ladies’ chignons and 
Spanish onions have formed receptacles 
for gold watches and precious stones. A 
list of the things which have been “ hollowed 
out” with intent to deceive would make a cata- 
logue as long as one of Messrs. Christie & 
Manson’s, e often meet with baser metals 
colored or plated to counterfeit gold ; but for 
the purpose of evading import duty, solid 
gold vases and other ornaments have been 
bronzed over and packed carelessly amongst 
straw in rough crates, like iron pots and 
kettles. Occasionally, through some mishap, 
these bronzed articles appear to have gone 
astray, masquerading through society in their 
humble character for a considerable time be- 
fore their real vaiue has been discovered, 
and meeting with many curious adventures, 
A similar method of concealment, however, 
was practiced with regard to gold plate in 
olden times, when the sacking of monas- 
teries, and high-handed confiscation of 
wealth in all quarters, were in vogue. 

Tobacco, unmanufactured or in the shape 
of cigars, and spirituous perfumes are more 
frequently brought to light from strange 
hiding-places by the excise searchers than 
any other forbidden fruit ; and the would-be 
smuggler must have all his wits about him 
nowadays to effect his object. False-bot- 
tomed boxes are quite out of date ; though a 
cage of innocentlooking pigeons from 
on examination the other 
day to be thickly carpeted with cakes of 
tobacco, over which a quantity of gravel and 
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‘corn, appropriate to the feathered occupants, 
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had been strewn. 

Mr. Frank Buckland used to relate an 
anecdote of a traveler coming from America, 
who “ passed” thousands of cigars success- 
fully through the L’verpool Custom-House 


_ by placing a live rattlesnake in the chest to 


mount gaurd overthem. Evasion of the law 
in this particular has brought its own punish- 
ment more than once; for men who have 
padded themselves with tobacco underneath 
their clothing have died from absorption of 
the nicotine. Spirits are rarely smuggled by 
stratagem, owing to their low value in com- 
parison with bulk and weight, and the diffi- 
culty of stifling the characteristic bubbling 
“ clink” of a liquid when shaken ; and the 
coast-guard preventive service has well-nigh 
demolished the old trade of landing large 
quantities from boats. Certain jars or kegs, 
labelled “Specimens with great care — 
To the Curator of the British Museum,” 
have turned out to be full of the best French 
brandy, in whica the enterprising naturalist 
to whom they belonged had immersed a few 
thin leather effigies of serpents and fish ; 
but heavy penalties and reduced tariffs of 
duty render this illicit traffic far less profita- 
ble than it used to be. During the Civil 
War in the States, the sutlers were forbid- 
den to introduce spirits into some of the 
camps, but “preserved fruits ” were allowed, 
until those delicacies assumed the form of 
one small peach in a quart bottle of whisky, 
when all such luxuries were prohibited. 
Looking nearer home, perhaps cherry-bran- 
dy does not always contain so large a pro- 
portion of garden-produce as the harmless 
reputation which that liquor popularly enjoys 
would 

An artful dodge came to the knowledge cf 
the authorities a short time ago, and has 
caused them to modify to a great extent the 
indulgence hitherto shown to manufacturing 
jewelers in assaying the quality of and 
stamping unfinished articles. Chains with 
hollow links, and brooches or bracelets con- 
sisting of a mere shell of gold — such as are 
often sold for what they are — would be sent 
in, the purity of the metal ascertained, and 
the component parts of the ornament hail- 
marked accordingly. But before exposing 
them for sale, the worthy makers hit upon 
the plan of filling these golden cases with 
lead, thereby increasing their weight a hun- 
dred-fold, and the profit realized upon them 
proportionately, making due deduction for 
the value of the workmanship, which of 
course would remain unaltered. Though 
this 1s just as indefensible as any other form 
of adulteration or imposture, it is attended 
with the unusual feature that in all provabili- 
ty the victim will never discover the fraud 
or be mentally the worse for it ! 
_ Some of the expedients which profession- 


al thieves adopt compel something very near- 
ly akin to admiration by the mixture of cun- 
ning, daring, and close observance of human 
nature which they manifest —at all events, 
they appear absolutely respectable beside 
the brutal robberies with violence which so 
frequently occur. A gentleman witha valu- 
able watch or well-filled purse or pocket-book 
is marked and followed. Very likely he has 
himself bespoken the attention of the light- 
fingered fraternity to the fact of his posses- 
sion by the nervous care with which his 
hand protects it as he hurries along. He 
stops to look into a shop-window ; a persist- 
ent fly — attached to a loop of silk — scems 
to tickle his ear ; he raises his hand once or 
twice to brush it away, and watch, purse, or 
pocket book is gone, even though the coat 
be slit to obtain it. “Stop, thief!” he 
shrieks. So does that quiet young man who 
happened to be gazing into the same shop, 
giving energetic chase to some wholly un- 
conscious individual a quarter of a mile off — 
very likely holding him until the bereft one 
arrives, “to see if he can identify him,” 
and perhaps getting a small reward for his 
trouble! Should he be collared on sus- 
picicn by some ruthless policeman who 
chances to have ea br the honor of his ac 

uaintance previously, he stands in but lit- 
tle danger, unless any bystander has actual- 
ly seen him do the deed, for no trace of the 
stolen p-operty 1s found upon him. What 
has become of it, then? It was dropped, 
three seconds after its abstraction, into the 
umbrella of a guileless-looking individual 
with the aspect and attire of a country par 
son, up in towa for a week’s sight-seeing and 
roaming in an unaccustomed manner through 
the crowed streets. But thieves, when pur- 
sued, have before now escaped with their 
booty upon them by the cool adroitness 
with which they themselves joined in the 
chase. 

That laudanum and other soporific drugs 
should be administerd for the purpose of _ 
robbery, one can understand readily enough, 
though, in all probability, the frequency and 
facility with which this is done have been 
greatly exaggerated. The quantity which is 
necessary to produce the complete and im- 
mediate insensibility we read about, would 
render a cup or glass of any liquid with the . 
natural flavor of which the imbiber was fa: ; 
miliar extremely nauseous ; while the only © 
substances which can really represent the 
“white tasteless powders ” which figure so 
prominently in these tales, are intensely 
ire we alkaloids, used with caution even 

y physicians, and not likely to be within 
the reach ot ordinary pickpockets. Of 
course, it sounds much better for a man who 
has had the misfortune to lose his watch and 
chain, to say that his liquor was drugged, 
than to be obliged to recount the fact of his 
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having casually met two or three jovial fel- 
lows, who plied him until he lapsed into 
alcoholic somnolence pure .and_ simple. 
Granting, however, that opium or chloral 
may sometimes be employed in this way, 
what are we to say to cases where the victim 
smells some queer odor emanating from a 
pocket-handkerchief and remembers nothing 
more? Medical men do not find the admin- 
istration of chloroform, ether, bichloride of 
methylene, or any other anesthetic, by any 
means so easy, where all the conditions are 
favorable and the patient voluntarily submits 
to theinhalation; violent delirium and ex- 
citement very frequently precede uncon- 
_ sciousness, rendering it necessary to restrain 
the limbs by physical force. Those instan- 
ces in which mesmeric influence is alleged 
to have been brought to bear on unwilling 
subjects by thieves are still less comprehen- 
sible. 

There are certain churches in London 
where the body of the edifice is allotted to 
the pew holders who constitute the regular 
congregation ; while the galleries are free, 
and are generally occupied by chance 
comers, attracted by particular services or 
preachers. ‘Phe collection bag or plate is 
passed around in the usual manner among 
the sitters below; but a churchwarden 


stands at each exit to the gallery, as the peo- 
ple are leaving, to receive such offerings as 
the occasional worshipers may be pleased 


to give. In one of these churches — situat- 
ed at no great distance from the three rail- 
way termini which communicate with the 
North -- an awkward man stumbled in de- 
scending the stairs, and falling against the 
plate-holder, scattered the collection already 
received —for the clumsy individual was 
one of the last to depart—over the floor. 
He was profuse in his apologies, trusted that 
he had not hurt the churchwarden, explained 
“how it was” that he happened to slip, 
jumped about with a great show of alacrity 
in assisting to pick up the coins, and finally, 
with renewed excuses and effusive offers to 
make good any loss, if such had occurred 
and the amount could be stated, took his 
leave. Butalas ! if his feet did not, like those 
of Tennyson’s heroine, set a jewel-print in 
the earth upon which they trod, they shed a 
jingling shilling and a sixpence upon the 
stone steps outside, and led to their owner 
performing his devotions for many a Sunda 

afterward in the chapel of Holloway jail. 
Whilst in church, he had thickly smeared 
the fore-part of the soles of his boots with 
ods ee wax, walked down stairs upon his 
eels, and by his ingenious manceuvre had 
silvered his fue with the offertory ! 

Those who deal in precious stones or met- 
als, whether in the rough state or manufac- 
tured as articles of jewelry, are naturally 
More exposed to the schemes of artful 


dodgers than most people, and it is extraor- 
dinary to see how, when they are equal to 
every stratagem that cunning can evolve, 
they are sometimes taken in by bold, blazing, 
naked impudence. Only the other day, a 
respectably dressed young man called upon 
a well-known firm of jewelers in the Strand, 
and requested to see the principal on busi- 
ness. Shown into the private office, he 
stated that he had a valuable Jarure of dia- 
monds, the worth of which he wished to have 
assessed, with a view to disposing of it, if he 
could obtain a fair price. The jeweler was 
willing to entertain the negotiation; and the 
applicant departed, promising to return with 
the specified articles for examination an hour 
later. He immediately proceeded to a dia- 
mond-merchant in Regent Street, where he 
represented himself as peing in the employ 
of Messrs. So-and-So,—the firm whose 
premises he had just quitted, — saying they 
wished to purchase a necklace of a certain 
value, and requesting that samples might 
be sent at once — no unusual or suspicious 
order, but an affair which might occur any 
day in the ordinary course of trade. Some 
necklaces of brilliants were selected and 
placed ina case; and the supposed messen- 
ger, with a confidential clerk in charge of the 
diamonds, took a cab, and were driven forth- 
with to the Strand. “ Wait a moment,” 
said the swindler, who got out first; “1 ‘Il 
just see if the governor is disengaged ;” aud 
went in, leaving the clerk and diamonds in 
the vehicle. The governor was disengaged, 
and consented tua private interview and 
consideration of the parure at once, the 
young man returning to the cab without his 
hat to fetch the parcel, which he had left in 
charge of a friend. “Come along!” said 
he to tae unsuspecting clerk. “Mr.——I[s 
at liberty, and willsee you immediately ;” at 
the same time taking the case of jewels from 
the otherin the most natural manner possi- 
ble, and preceding him bareheaded, with all 
the confidence of an inmate of tke house, 
toward the master’s office. At the thres- 
hold of that apartment he paused, politely 
holding the door open for the clerk to enter 
first, atthe same time introducing him by 
name. ‘The instant the misguided man had 
passed him, our friend turned, slipped out 
at the house-door, which opened into a side- 
street, and vanished, diamonds and all! 
Here, there must not only have been an in- 
timate knowledge of tne premises and the 
habits of those so unconsciously made to 
do duty as lay-figures in the accomplishment 
of the trick, but efficient co-operation of con- 
federates outside must have existed,or the 
spectacle of a hatless man, otherwise well 
clothed, would certainly have excited atten- 
tion and led to arrest. 

As for the substitution of paste for pre- 
cious crystal, there is scarcely any jeweler 
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who has not been deceived at some time or 
other, and many could furnish the materials 
for a dozen curious romances of real life 
from the attempts at this imposture which 
have occurred within their experience. 
Some of the biggest rascals with whom they 
have to deal are the men — Jews for the most 
part—who buy up objects of value for the 
purpose of breaking them up and — 
the stones, metal, and so forth, which result 
from the process, to working gold and silver 
smiths for reemanufacture. It these individ- 
uals are crafty in selling, it may well be imag- 
ined that they are not over-nicein their buy- 
ing. Thatthey ask noquestions of promis- 
cuous vendors is of little importance, since 
they are astute enough, as a rule, to decline 
transactions which they perceive may possi- 
a compromise them. But a gold article 

en behind the screen to be “tested” is 


easily made to appear as nothing but gilded 
silver, toany one ignorant of these details, 
by the application of a little quicksilver to 
one spot, and a contemptuous valuation coin- 
cidently. One of these worthies had a pair 
of scales which had long been suspected, 
though they were used under the eyes of 
the customer, and had been subjected to re- 
ted examinations without anything wrong 
eing detected. At last, it was found that 
underneath each tray was a piece of soft iron, 
made magnetic at will by the completion of 
an electric current. This was managed by 
pressure of the right or left foot upon one 
of two buttons underneath the counter; and 
so, although the balance of the beam was 
perfect, the operator, unobserved, could 
cause either scale—according as he was 
buying or selling —to descend prematurely 
at his pleasure. 


HAMMOCK SONG. 


BY A. LELAND SCAMMON. 


WING low 


To and fro 
Under the locust’s swaying leaves: 
Swing! swing! 
The heart may sing 
With the singing sighs that Auster heaves 


Swing low 


To and fro, 


As a lullaby to the swaying leaves. 


Dreaming dreams through the summer days 
t Swing! swing! 

While memories bring 
Again to the heart the heart’s best way, 


Swing low 


To and fro! 


The beauty and pleasure of many a day. 


Life has pleasures, and this is one: 
Swing! swing! 
The heart must sing, — 

In the song of its summer is but begun 


Frvesurc, 1882. 


A chorus for gladness when summers are done, 
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HERE was little that was stately and 
old, except the trees, at Bayshore, but 
there was much that was stately and new. 
Mr. John Elwood, the owner of the hand- 
some residence, was fond of alluding to it as 
the home of his childhood, and this led 
those unacquainted with his early history to 
believe the Elwoods an old, prosperous 
tamily, when in truth, until the present gen- 
eration, they had been a ne’er-do-well class 
of people. They dwelt in a one-roomed, 
wood-colored house, and lived from hand to 
mouth, often indeed upon the chance char- 
ity of more provident neighbors. 

. Atlength one of the boys married an in- 
telligent, stirring woman, and the family 
never afterward lived upon charity. This 
Mrs. Elwood educated her two sons, 
Robert and John, and sent them to the city 
to seek their fortunes. The elder never 
reached a position above that of confidential 
clerk in a substantial house, but John 
achieved wealth with astonishing rapidity. 

Separated from the Elwood homestead by 
a clump of cedars, stood an old house that 
had been errected hap-hazard, as the family 
occupying it grew in size, and it resembled 
three steps of a staircase, with a chimney in 
each. The Burntons, who occupied it, had 
been the aristocrats of the vicinity when the 
Elwoods were at their most poverty-stricken 
stage, and though little inclined to recog- 
nize their humble neighbors in a social 
way, they dealt them out charities with a 
lavish hand. When it became known, how- 
ever, that John Elwood was going to makea 
financial success of his life, he was cordia!ly 
invited to the home of the Burntons when- 
ever he came down to the Bay, and ere long 
he became engaged to May, the youngest 
daughter of the house. The wedding-da 
was appointed, but alas! ere it dawned, 
May Burnton eloped with her music-teacher, 
a young Italian, with a light purse but a 
handsome face,— whom a wild wind had 
wafted to their shore, — and was away with 
him over the sea. 

“You cannot expect e ing in this 
world, John,” his mother said, striving to 
comfort him, “ You have wealth, and that 
is much; how much, only those born and 
reared in poverty, can know. It will 


ur- 
chase nearly all that is desirable in life. 
“I know,” he answered bitterly, “for I 
have tested it. It will bring me nearly all I 
desire, but it cannot give me the heart of 


The Nymph of the Fountain. 


THE NYMPH OF THE FOUNTAIN. 


BY CARRIE BEEBE CROCKER. 


But he went his way, uncomplaining, if 
not content; and later, he married a lady of 
fortune. Years passed, and as no children 
came to share their prosperity, they adopted 
the eldest son of John Elwood’s brother 
Robert. The boy was his uncle’s name 
sake, and always called Jack. He was old- 
er than any child of their own could have 
been, but Mrs. Elwood thought this al! the 
better, as they might see him marry and 
settle down happily while they were young. 
Jack was a frank, fearless lad, who won gol 
en opinions from every one without any 
apparent effort of his own. 

After the death of his parents, John El 
wood demolished the dilapidated homestead 
and erected a castle-like structure in its 
place, decorating the grounds in palatial 
style. The situation was good, being upon 
a regularly curving bay that led to the 
ocean ; there was an abundance of old trees, 
and a lavish expenditure of money made 
Bayshore, as Mr. Elwood now called it, a 
luxurious cuuntry residence, the envy of his 
friends. There were conservatories, graper- 
ies, terraces, fountains, and grottos; and 
skirting the bay, for some distance, was a 
wide walk railed on the side next the water, 
as there was a bluff of moderate height 
where the house stood. : 

One summer Mrs. Elwood went down to 
Bayshore rather early, for she wished to 
prepare for an enuaualiy gay season. Jack 
was twenty-three; he had finished his edu- 
cation, spent a year in Europe, and was now 
to return, fall in love and marry; she had 
fixed upon her neice, Alice Moore, as the 
young lady who would probably become her 
daughter in due course of time. Having 
spent the first hours of her arrival in direct 
ing her servants, she went out, toward even- 
ing, upon a tour of inspection through the 
grounds. She took her way to a secluded 
grotto, which was carpeted with green moss, 
and had at one end a clear fountain, that 
overflowing, sent a slender, laughing stream 
over a pebbly bed, down toward the bay. 
The entrance to the grotto was green with a 
juxuriant vine; the place was drowsy, in- 
viting, and cool; ak as she entered she 
saw, lying in unconscious slumber upon a 
rustic lounge beside the fountain, a young 
girl in white, whose beauty was wonderfully 
rare. In deep surprise she watched the 
sweet face, which was touchingly sad even 


the woman I love.” 


in repose, and then she turned softly away. 


“ Have you an escaped wood-nymph » 
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prisoned in the fountain grotto?” she asked 
the gardener, as she met him a moment 
later. 

The old man looked perplexed. 

“ Oh ! he exclaimed, brightening, as he di- 
vined her meaning. “It ’s old Granny 
Burnton’s grand-daughter, ma’am. Granny 
died a spell back, an’ afore she gin up the 
ghost she sent for this girl, an’ gin her the 
old homestid. She ’s wild as a lamb, an’ 
lonesome, like, for there a’n’t uobody but 
old Sally to keep her company. I ’ve seen 
her set for hours starin’ out at the bay. 
Ske seems to hanker arter the place here, 
an’ I told her tw come as often as she wants 
to. Though now there’s goin’ to be com- 


“ Don’t disturb her, Brown; let her come 
whenever she likes. She ’s a lady-like look- 
ing girl, and will not intrude upon cur 
guests. Do you know her name?” 

“It’s Jul’et, ma’am; Jul’et Burnton.” 

Mrs. Elwood was greatlyinterested. Up- 
on the following day she visited the grotto, 
and peeping cautiously through the vine, 
she saw the girl standing beside the foun- 
tain and gazing pensively within its depths. 
She had a childish face, yet stamped with a 
sorrow young faces seldom wear. Again 
Mrs. Elwood stole away; she would not 
speak lest she — frighten the girl from 
coming again. She went in and wrote her 
husband, — 


“Bayshore is looking more romantic 
than ever. The place is overgrown with 
vines, which Brown hesitates to trim, 
knowing my weakness for them, But 
one of the greatest ornaments to the grounds 
is a gazelle-eyed fountain-nymph ; a living, 
breathing nymph, who spends her hours 
sighing over the fountain in the grutto.” 


Though Jack set out alone for Europe the 
previous summer, he met near and chance 
acquaintances both in England and on the 
continent ; and it so happened that many of 
them drifted to Rome together in autumn, 
and took lodgings in an old paiace near the 
suburos, where they could spend the day in 
exploring the city’s wonders, and return to 
wander out under the ilex and olive trees, 
and breathe the fragrant, languorous air of 
the groves and gardens near, where flowers, 
born but an hour since, brightened ruins 
that were centuries old, 

As the house was filled with Americians 
all more or less acquainted, they called it 
“ Castle Bohemia,” and made yood its name. 
Mrs. Raymond, a wealthy lady whose age 
warranted her in chaperoning the party, 
gave receptions every evening, as she occu- 

ied the finest suite of rooms. There was 
tone Italian lodger under the roof, and 
he was under the roof literally,— in the 


attic chamber, No attention was paid to 
him until it was discovered he had a charm- 
ing daughter; then they found he earned a 
comfortable though far from luxurious liveli- 
hood by teaching music. When this be- 
came known, it was decided to have dancin 
at the receptions when they were hodliand 
to dance, and music always, providing the 
signor who lodged above, just under the 
skies, would consent to play for them. As 
Jack first suggested this, he claimed the 
right to go up and lay the proposition before 
the signor in due form. Sly Jack observed 
him leave the house not halt an hour pre- 
viously, probably to give a lesson. 

Wreathing his handsome face in a fasci- 
nating smile, Jack tapped upon the door at 
the head of the last flight of stairs; but was 
somewhat disconcerted, a moment later, to 
find himself face to face with an ugly old 
Italian servant, or duenna, who demanded 
to know his errand. He inquired for her 
master, and was gruffly informed the maestro . 
was not athome., She was about to close 
the door in his face, but the sight of a gold 
coin in his hand caused her to pause. She 
took it eagerly, and waited while Jack pro- 
pounded a series of questions in the worst 
Italian he could call to mind, — and that is 
saying a great deal. She turned within. 

“ Giulietta!” she called. 

“What is it, Annita?” asked a clear 
voice within, which sounded like the voice 
of a child. 

And then, behind the crone’s shoulder, 
appeared a face Jack voted the fairest he 
had ever seen. It was more delicate than 
the faces of Italian women, or so he thought. 
It was a pale, creamy olive in tint; the 
features were fairly regular, the eyes 
dreamy, dark, and large; the lashes, the 
pretty, arched brows, and the heavy hair 
were a rich bronze-brown; the red, curved 
mouth was fresh and sweet. As she lifted 
her eyes shyly, and met Jack’s admiring 
gaze, her creamy complexion grew suddenly 
rosy with the blush that overspread her 
face. As he addressed her in clumsy 
Italian, an amused smile curved the cor- 
ners of her mouth, and discovered a deep 
dimple in either cheek. 

“Suppose we converse in English,” she 
said, speaking the language with a pure ac- 
cent, and then both laughed merrily. 

“How could I know you speak Eng- 
lish?” he asked, delighted with the discov- 
ery. 

“Ye presented his card and made known 
his errand. She was quite certain her 
father would oblige Mrs. Raymond, as he 
played both the piano and violin. Jack 
thought either would do, since it was not 
le for the signor to play both at once. 

erhaps Miss *— 

“I am Giulietta Scaramella,” she said, 
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with a certain dignity that was very becom- 
ing. “I do play accompaniments to nearly 
all papa’s violin music, but never in public. 
Papa does not allow that.” 

“Pardon me,” Jack interposed. “I 
meant to suggest that Mrs. Raymond will 
be delighted with your presence as a guest, 
tonight. You dance, do you not?” 

“] do, indeed, for papa has given dancing 
lessons, and I learned them. But there is 
still a difficulty about my going down. I do 
not know Mrs. Raymond, and I am quite un- 
known to her.” 

“But that may be easily remedied,” re- 
turned Jack. 

She bowed, but did not answer. 
lingered, unwilling to go. 

“I cannot invite you to enter,” she said 
at length, “ because papa is absent.” 

Then Jack, feeling he was dismissed, 
bowed, murmured an apology, and went 
down to urge Mrs. Raymond to call upon 
the signor and invite his daughter to come 
down with him that evening. 

Mrs. Raymond assented, for she liked 
Jack. Aside from his being personally 
agreeable and obliging, he had plenty of 
money, and was not averse to spending it. 
She wished him to remain in Rome during 
her own stay there, and if a fair girl in the 
house would serve as an anchor for a few 
weeks, there was no reason why the pretty 
toy should be denied him. 

It was not denied him; for when the 
signor appeared, violin in hand, in Mrs. 
Raymond’s drawing-room that evening, his 
daughter accompanied him. He played as 
Giulietta danced, divinely ; seldom speaking 
except when addressed, and then his grave, 
dark face lifted its grave, dark eyes and 
looked his questioner through and through, 
though not unkindly. 

From the moment Jack first met Giulietta, 
his eyes, voice, and manner spoke love to 
her continually, and she accepted it, though 
shyly. She was unlike any other girl he 
had ever known; even her dress was in a 
style especially her own. It was usually 
white, of simple material and fashion, ard 
she always wore over it a low, sleeveless 
bodice of some bright-hued silk. She 
seemed as guileless as her namesake of 
Shakspere’s fancy, yet she was always 
hedged about with her father’s presence. 
For, either because his evening engage- 
ments furnished ample means for Lis sup- 
port, or because he felt his motherless child 
needed more than ever his protecting care, 
he gave up going out to attend his pupils al- 
together. Jack was allowed to make love 
in a quiet way to Giulietta, but it must be 
done when the grave eyes of the signor 
— look bim through and through at 
will. 


Ere two months had passed the little Bo- 
23 


He 


hemian colony broke up and scattered. 
Mrs. Raymond was obliged to leave, and 
those who had not gone before her, now 
prepared for flight. Jack dared not tarry, 
though he wished it; for if his father heard 
he had lost his head to a pretty Italian girl, 
he would be recalled at once. Mr. Elwood 
disliked Itahans. 

“Your stay has been pleasant to me,” 
said the signor to Jack at the close of their 
last evening, as he and Giulietta were pre- 
paring to leave the drawing-room; “ yet I 
am glad you are going,” with a quiet, kindly 
smile that softened his words. 

There was no mistaking the regret in 
Jack’s face, as he bowed gravely in answer. 

“I am very sorry to go,” he said. “I 
shall see you both tomorrow, and bid you 
good-by ;” and his eyes were upon Giuliet- 
ta’s face as he spoke. 

“I do not see how I can sa 
you all,” she answered, her sa 
ing a little. 
good-by!” 

“You cannot dread it as 1 do now!” be- 
gan Jack, impetuously ; but with a courtly 
bow to all the signor drew his daughter 
away. 

In the morning neither appeared; and 
in some surprise, as the honr of her depar- 
ture drew near, Mrs. Raymond sent to ask 
their presence. 

“The me@stro and Giulietta have gone 
out,” the servant said; “but the signor left 
a note for any one who called.” 

“Where have they gone?” cried Jack; 
but she did not know, and all the gold he 
had at hand could not make her know. 

The note read, — 


good-by to 
eyes droop- 
“I could never bear to say 


“ We find addzo too sad a word to say, so 
we write it instead, — papa and I. 
“ GIULIETTA.” 


“A strange pair,” said Mrs. Raymond, 
her face scarcely less sad than Jack’s. 
“The girl has won your heart, impetuous 
boy; yet I cannot blame you, for the silent, 
handsome signor has almost won mine.” 

Jack left Rome, and for some time was 
like “a thistleplume upon the changing 
wind; ” but mid-winter found him knockin 
again at the highest door under the ol 
palace roof, and when admitted, his first act 
was to ask the signor for his daughter’s 
hand in marriage. 

“For I love you, I love you, dear!” he 
said to Giulietta; “and I cannot live with- 
out you.” 

“ But are you free to seek a wife?” the 
signor asked, while Giulietta blushed and 
grew pale alternately with the suddenness 
of Jack’s deciaration. “If your parents do 
not approve the act, have you the means to 
support a wife?” 
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“They may not at first approve,” said 
Jack, frankly, “but I am sure they will 
when they see her. If they do aot, I have 
counted the cost. I prefer poverty with 
Giulietta to affluence without her, if she 
loves me enough to give herself to me un- 
der these considerations. I shall not be 
afraid to work for her sake, and I promise 
to care for her at least as tenderly as you 
have done.” 

“Bravely said!” the signor answered, 
much moved. “ When her mother consent- 
ed to share my lot for life, she risked far 
more than you are risking now. ‘I have 
counted the cost,’ she said to me, as you 
speak to me today.” 

The signor’s face was very white. 

“You are ill!” cried Jack, and Giulietta 
sprang for wine. 

He swallowed it, and with an impatient 
— as if swallowing the pain, too, 
said, — 

“ This is one reason why I am content to 
omy my child to you, —I shall not be with 

er long. But I have other reasons; she 
loves you, you love her, and I have faith in 
ou. 
Jack would have an early marriage, and 
the signor did uot oppose it, so the rite was 
quietly solemnized, and the young married 
pair settled down in the lodgings Mrs. Ray- 
mond had occupied. A few weeks passed so 
happily Jack could not bear to mar their en- 
Joyment by writing home, and then the sig- 
nor grew very ill. Immediately after, Jack 
was summoned to Baden to meet friends of 
his father, and he was obliged to leave Giu- 
lietta and go. He was detained a month, 
and when he hastened back his wife was 
gone. Her father died, and she had left to 
reside with friends; that was all he could 
learn. She did, indeed, leave her address 
for the signor when he came, but, alas! it 
had been mislaid or destroyed. 

He was almost wild. She had written 
him, no doubt, but he had received no word. 
She was so child-like, so trusting, the very 
one to fall a prey to the wiles of any who 
willed to deceive her. He searched until he 
received repeated letters from home, to re- 
turn; and then he set out, reaching Bay- 
shore in midsummer. He found a gay 
company assembled there, but it did not 
take two days’ time for all to see how de- 
pressed he was. 

“What is it, 


Jack?” his mother said. 
“Are you in debt? Surely that need not 
trouble you.” 

“I am in debt!” he cried. “But you 


cannot pay it for me, mother, — perhaps I 
never can pay it myself; but I will tell you 
all, soon,” and he rushed out of the house. 
“She is somewhere in this world,” he 
thought, “but I have not the slightest clew 
to follow. If I tell father I have married an 


Italian wife and do not know where she is, 
he will say what I think I would strike him 
dead for saying! Great heavens! and I do 
not know whether she is ill or well. When 
I think of all she may have had to bear, — 
poverty, Lunger, perhaps disgrace,— I am 
ready to go mad.” 

Mrs. Elwood gave a dance that night; 
friends from a seaside resort near Bayshore 
were invited. The moon was full, and as if 
they were playing hide-and-seek, she lifted 
her round face above the eastern horizon 
just after the sun hid his behind the hills in 
the west. It was nearly time for the guests 
to arrive, when Mr. Elwood, who, after 
dressing, had gone out upon one of terraces, 
returned and hurriedly addressed his wife, — 

“Come with me,” he said. “Jack has 
either gone mad, or the secret of his melan- 
choly is about to be revealed.” 

She followed quickly, and saw her foun- 
tain nymph jeaning against the railing of the 
promenade by the bayside, as if too agitated 
to stand, and Jack addressing her in tones of 
entreaty. While they watched, the nymph 
turned as if to leave eg and he fell upon 
one knee beside her, reaching out his hands 

“ My wife, my wife, my wife!” he cried, as 
—— were no other name in this world so 

ear. 

She turned suddenly at the word, and 
laid her hands in his. In a moment she 
was within his arms, and he was caressing, 
entreating, questioning, and explaining all in 
one breath, 

“Please, Jack,” she said, tryin 
herself, “don’t yo on like that: 
world will hear.” 

“ Dear child, I want the world to hear,” 
he said. “ But why did you go away before 
Icame?” 

“ Poor papa died,” she began falteringly, 
“and then Annita said there was no more 
money” — 

“The thief! She robbed you, Giulietta.” 

“ But I had to give up our rooms and go 
in papa’s. And I could not even remain 
there, for” — 

“1 ’m listening, dear.” 

“They told me you would never come 
back!” she sobbed. 

“ Fiends!” he said, under his breath. 

‘*Then grandma sent the money for me to 
come here, for papa wrote her before we 
were married, for he feared he might die 
and leave me alone. Is it not strange, Mrs. 
Burnton in the old house behind the cedars 
was my grandmother? I wrote it all to you 
and came away, for I thought you would 
find me, until— until Brown said you were 
coming home to marry somebody else!” 

While he was explaining to her what a 
mistake Brown had made, Mr. Elwood and 
his wife exchanged glances, and then, arm in 
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arm, hurried down the walk. Perhaps it 
was beeause the beauty and modesty of 
their fountain nymph — which had been the 
talk of the house for weeks—had won 
their hearts; perhaps they were glad to see 
Jack smile again at any cost; but they for- 
gave the pair then and there, and Mrs. El- 
wood carried Giulietta away up-stairs to 
dress her for the evening. 

As Jack was roaming restlessly through 
the hails, listening, waiting, and fairly hug- 
ging himself when he thought how it had all 
ended, he met Mrs. Raymond, who was 
among the first to arrive, and told the story, 
whereupon she claimed the honor of making 
the match, and never after tired of saying 
what a belle Giulietta had been in Rome, 
and what a perfectly elegant manner her 


music of a waltz, Mr. Elwood watched her, 
and a strange tenderness crept into his 
heart for the girl whose face was like her 
mother’s, whom he had loved in the long 
ago. 

“ Jack could not have found a more beau- 
tiful wife,” said Mrs. Elwood, smiling. 
“ And Alice has just confessed to me she is 
engayed to young Sinclair,—I forget his 
first name, but his father is an extensive 
grain dealer in Chicago, and altogether it 
will be a splendid match for her. We have 
enough for Jack, and I am glad, after all, he 
has made a love-match. His wife is going 
to take like wildfire in society, I can see 
that already.” 

“ She is very lovely, and I am quite satis- 
fied,” returned Mr. Elwood, thankful his 


father had. wife could not know the half-disloyal 

That evening, when Giulietta, attired in | thought he had for a moment harbored. 
white, with water-lilies upon ber dress and | “She is so graceful and fair, I ’m half in- 
in her hair, was whirling with Jack to the | clined to believe her a nymph, after all.” 


AN ANNOUNCEMENT TO OUR READERS. 


The December number of BALLov’s MAGAZINE will contain the last installment of 
“THE BELLE OF AUSTRALIA,” which has found such favor at the hands of our readers, 
and has been generally commended by the press of the country. We are now able to in- 
form all who have followed the fortunes of the heroine and hero, that the story will be 
published in book form in the month of September, by the enterprising firm of DE WoLFE, 
Fiske & Co., No. 365 Washington Street, Boston. It will be issued in an attractive form, 
elegantly bound, printed on heavy, tinted paper, and sold at $1.50 per volume. We shall 
be able to forward it, postpaid, for that sum to all who favor us with their orders; or we 
will send BALLOU’s MAGAZINE for the coming year, and the book, also, for only $2.50, 
both postpaid, We hope that thousands will take advantage of this offer, and send in 
their orders at once, so that they can be filled without delay. 

The January number of BALLOv’s will contain the first part of a new story from the pen 
of Mr. WILLIAM H. THOMES, entitled “ON LAND AND SEA, OR CALIFORNIA IN THE 
Years 1843, 44 AND ’45,” and will show some of the hardships and pleasures of a young 
sailor’s life, during a three-years’ cruise on a strange coast. Mr. THOMES was hide- 
droghing during that time, and saw much of California and its principal people, and he 
relates his adventures in his usual candid and free-and-easy manner, and paints the coun- 
try as he found it, long before it was annexed to the United States. We trust our readers 
will find the biography an interesting one, for there is some sea, much land, a little love- 
making, and many adventures. It will be handsomely illustrated. 

THomes & TALBOT. 
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HAPPY VIEWS OF 


THE AMERICAN. 

F this young child in the family of 

nations, it may be said he is a remark- 
ably bright and active boy. Although little 
more than a hundied years of age, the 
entire civilized world has made his ac- 
quaintance aud acknowlecged his genius; 
while nearly every tribe on earth knows 
something of what his skillful energy can 
accomplish, 

He thinks his own country by far the 
best, but gives earnest attention to the 
affairs of others, and for all victories gained 
by civil or religious liberty in any land is 
devoutly thankful. He loves his govern- 
ment and respects its officials, from Presi- 
dent to Policeman. Still, is rigid in main- 
taining personal rights regardless of all 
authority. His common rule is to struggle 
for everything and be satisfied with nothing 
— realizing one hope only serves to create 
the highway to other achievements beyond, 
which he never dreams of considering final. 

From earliest childhood he has been learn- 
ing to think for himself; hence, never re- 
ceives the thought of others until it is pro- 
nounced good by the criticism of his own 
intellect. Generally, whatever eminence he 
has attained, results from laborious, careful, 
and patient devolopment of natural facul- 
ties. And for these reasons, the longer he 
continues climbing, the keener grows his 
vision for discerning those who are just be- 
ginning the ascent, Whenever a youthful 
eye flashes with the light of genius, when- 
ever an untrained spirit burns with desire 
for glorious efforts, and whenever true 
merit of any nature reveals a need of en- 
couragement, he is always ready, with cul- 
tured strength and generous heart, to fur- 
nish the required assistance. Many, now 
pleasantly famous, could never have reach- 
ed their elevation, without his guiding hand, 
his cheering words, and his splendidly em- 
ployed social influence. 

He has out a moderate reverence for estab- 
lished manners and customs; but only ac- 
cepts an innovation when its superiority is 
demonstrated. While he naturally loves 
peace and abhors contention, in protection 
of what he honestly beiieves right, he 
wou'd become a literal tury and battie with 
all humanity until his position was vindi- 
cated. 

He carries a great weight of personality, 
and the word * American” is conspiciously 
printed upon all he accomplishes. Houses, 
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VARIOUS NATIONS. 
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ships. stores, and even his streets and 
public parks, are often photographs of his 
character. The stranger on entering his 
gates immediately feels this magnetic force, 
and unconsciously begins to adopt his pe 
culiarities. He is also more of an individ. 
ual than almost any one else, and is always 
at his best while taking pains to labor and 
achieve through methods of his own inven- 
tion, which another would find it impos- 
sible to use without becoming Americanized 
himself. 

His desire for knowledge is never grati- 
fied ; and in the search for wisdom-treasures 
he finds great assistance while produciag 
and reading many books, which tends in 
many cases to make him somewhat reserv- 
ed and dignified to strangers; but his 
friends always find him an open-hearted and 
genial associate; and while his acquaint- 
ance is not easily secured, to all who are 
fortunate enough to win that honor he re 
mains faithful alike through success and 
adversity. 

He seems inspired with the variable 
vigor of his marvelous climate; at times 
moving with the ‘rapidity and force of a 
prairie storm, and at other times being as 
quiet and gentie as a New-England day of 
early summer. He has wonderful endow- 
ments for sustained effort; ardently prose 
cuting his enterprise in spite of inconven- 
ience or sickness, and scarcely forbearing 
when the shadow of death enters his cham- 
ber. However uncultured, or rude, he is 
sure to have genius or talent for something. 
What he writes, what he says, and what he 
makes, give benefit and pleasure to every 
nation. 

His inherent inclinations to command, 
impel him to a leading possition in what- 
ever occupation he engages. All his com- 
mon experience tends to the encourage: 
ment of self-esteem, and though without 
material resources or recognized ability, he 
wil! not consider the must exalted potentate 
on earth as more than an equal. In theory 
and practice he is a true Jover of liberty, 
and any interference with his spiritual, 
mental, or physical freedom, meets with in- 
stant and overpowering opposition. That 
inspiration which flamed at Lexington, 
Bunker Hill, and Yorktown, still remains 
an important attribute of his character. - Al- 
though not usually obtrusive, this element 
asserts itself upon the slightest real occa- 
sion, By its existence, not only in himself, 
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but also in every stranger sharing his dwell- 
ing, is formed a grand foundation of consis- 
tent national strength, and the best defen- 
sive armor for shivering the darts of ex- 
ternal enemies or breaking the rebellious 
lances of ungrateful children. Hence, each 
anniversary of Independence Day, Bunker 
Hill, and the birth of Washington, will be 
celebrated with never-decreasing vigor, as 
an expression of that confederate integrity, 
which will grow firmer with his increasing 
years, and illustrate his national ideas until 
climate changes or other proceedings of the 
unknown future have rendered his Jand un- 
fit for human habitation. 


THE ENGLISHMAN. 


The numerous conquests of Britain by 
different races and tribes introduced nearly 
every variety of European life; and when at 
last a nationality was established strong 
enough to successiully defy all further at- 
tempts at subjugation, these separate peo- 
ple amalgamated into a common race, whose 
representative displays some leading charac- 
teristic of each ancestral nation, with seve- 
ral distinctive attributes created by this 
happy combination. Study the accounts of 
his land from most remote times, and then 
make his acquaintance at home or abroad 
(for whereever you ficd him, he is always 
an Englishman), and you may discover in a 
single individual the strength and address 
of a Norman Frenchman; Danish hardi- 
hood and cool courage; that restless enter- 
prise and passionate love of blue water, for 
which ancient Norsemen were noted; skill 
in organization, and contempt of hardship 
or even death, derived from his Saxon an- 
cestors ; a martial impulse exactly like that 
of Roman soldiers; Celtic warmth and 
affection for his native country; and a 
literal cyclopedia of curious and often beau- 
tiful superstitions which have floated over 
the tides of twenty centuries, and display 
in him the very essence of that strange 
aboriginal peopie who occupied his hills 
and valleys during pre-historic ages. 

The most prominent feature of a charac- 
ter thus developed is necessarily aggressive 
strength. His present mighty position has 
on'y been secured after many hundred years 
of desperate struggle; and from infancy he 
has listened to tales of what his valiant 
forefathers accomplished until, as we meet 
him in the bloom of manhood, his whole 
nature thrills with hones}pride in the noble 
record of his country. His dearest and 
strongest ambition is to so act in peace or 
war, that his experience will add another 
true line to this glorious history. Although 
unable to completely resist the waves of 
repubicanism now rolling across the human 
ocean, he cannot lose his inborn reverence 
for hereditary rulers: whenever occasion 


requires, shouting “God Save the Queen! 
with ail the power of his strong lungs, and 
all the fervor of his generous, patriotic 
heart. 

He is master of the seas because his re- 
quirements have made him such, and keeps 
on conquering country after country, in 
spite of neighborly protests, to provide 
abodes for his rapidly appearing children, 
whocould not possibiy live on the old home- 
stead, and never like to be adopted by other 
families. 

His superabundance of combativeness 
often causes him to take part in foreign 
quarrels, when his place is invariably on the 
weakest side, which, with his assistance, is 
likely to become the strongest, and victori- 
ous ; and afterwards either marry into his 
family, or accept some situation under his 
special guardianship. 

He is a perfect wonder of symmetrical 
qualities, planning with careful deliberation, 
aud never moving until every detail is ar- 
ranged, then going ahead with a confident 
energy that foreteils success, and often see 
cures it in such an unexpected manner, 
that opposers stand in helpless amazement 
until his object is fully attained. a 

He does not think of growing old. The 
weight of a thousand years upon his broad 
shoulders occasions no apparent inconven- 
ence; and all his troubles, past, present and 
prospective, do not prevent this grand fel- 
low trom walking with head erect and step 
of thoughtless ease. His eye is brilliant 
with youthful fire, his check fairly luminous 
with ruddy health, and his limbs, with all 
the suppleness of childhood, possess the 
stability and firmness of full maturity. His 
music in words and poetry in sound are as 
fresh and delightful as the lark’s anthem 
heard above his meadows in summer morn- 
ings, and as full of mysterious sweetness as 
the nightingale melodies that vibrate 
through his nocturnal shadows. With love 
to God, to family, to country, and to man- 
kind at large, he will march along the roads 
of future time a friend and protector for all 
that is true and human, and the terrible en- 
emy of cruelty and oppression, 


THE SCOTCHMAN. 

The traditions of his rugged land sur- 
round him with a beautiful halo wherever 
he wanders. Beneath his calm exterior of 
deliberate calculations and measured move- 
ments, is hid a furnace of restrained feeling ; 
liable at any moment to break its confine- 
ment and make the usually quiet Caiedonian 
a miracle of forcible quickness, 

He is a very original and intelligent story- 
teller. His fertile memory and powerful 
imagination furnishing unlimited resources 
for that beautiful occupation, in which, when 
at his best, he is almost without a rival. 
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somewhat troubled by a constantly growing 
family, whose members have long since 
fully occupied the accommodations of his 
country. So he sends his lusty boys and 
girls abroad to procure situations in every 
abode of civilization, and in many realms 
where this attainment is still an unknown 

uality. Through any number of genera- 
tions, these Scottish descendants retain the 
characteristics of their forefathers; and a 
representative, if found in the position of an 
American statesman, or dwelling in the 
wilds of New Zealand, is still, at heart, a 
countryman of Bruce and Wallace; general- 
ly calm and methodical in his proceedings, 
but always prepared to instantly fire up and 
argue or fight in defence of his ancestral 
nation. Still, while he always exhibits 
Caledonian traits, he is not long a resident 
of any country before becoming one of its 
subjects. And with his practical intelli- 
gence, his peculiar knack of doing what he 
thinks, and the amazing tenacity with which 
he prosecutes an enterprise, even when 
there is not a visible chance tor success, 
this yeoman from the realm of green hills 
and blue lakes quickly pushes his way into 
prominence and power; sometimes rising to 
pre-eminence as the civil or military director 
of a great nationality. 

At home, the Scotchman has been taught 
to cultivate a peaceful disposition and al- 
ways avoid contention, The reason why he 
has never succeeded in learning this beau- 
tiful lesson, is because the deportment of 
his teachers is never in harmony with their 
precepts. Through all, his experience, in- 
clination, and convenience have combined 
to make him a proficient soldier. The 
judicial vigor animating his every proceed- 
ing, is especially manifested while he is try- 
ing to forcibly prove the error of his oppo- 
nent. Believing that right cannot help be- 
ing successful, and always feeling certain it 
is on his side, he goes into battle expecting 
victory. Although the conflict may set 
against him until all reasonable hope disap 
pears, it is nearly impossible to make him 
retreat; and while surrounded by lurid mist 
and bleeding from painful wounds, he 


tramps steadily forward, confident of eventu- 
al triumph, — 


“ His step keeping time, 
And his heart beating rhyme,” 


with “The Campbells are coming,” “The 
White Cockade,” or the “ Scottish National 
Hymn.” At such a moment the Caledonian 
is an enemy that no one can safely meet; 
all the wild fury of his nature is called into 
activity. His thought manufactures arms at 
dizzy speed, but with perfect system, and his 
very soul is a furnace of flaming euthusiasm, 


Like his stalwart southern neighbor he is ; These forces, finding a ready vehicle in his 


magnificent physique, impel him to marvels 
of valor, and nothing save the darkness of 
death will veil his vision of victory. The 
bravest commander trembles when aware 
that his best troops are about to receive an 
attack from Highlanders. Ia war, as in 
other occupations, he is the same wherever 
and whenever observed. While defending 
his shores from northern pirates twelve hun- 
dred years ago, at glorious Bannockburn, 
and on the field of Waterloo, his cool en- 
durance and terrible assault were the identi- 
cal qualities that carried the breast-works of 
Lel-el-kiber. 

As a merchant, he tends strictly to busi- 
ness, and grows opulent where others are 
reduced to beggary. In other pursuits he 
shows a faculty of getting on under the 
most discouraging circumstances. 

When in poetic moods he tunes his pas- 
sionately loved harp; and utters melody, 
through whose glorious power is expressed 
the stern emotions of his warrior heart, the 
weird superstitions he so delights in enter- 
taining; the rugged refinement acquired 
from association with his grand scenery ; 
his steadfast love of country; his tribute to 
the bonny lass for whom he is willing to die, 
but much more willing to live; and finally, 
deeper and more powerful than all else, his 
rock-founded faith in Divine Revelation! 


THE IRISHMAN. 


Pheenician, Celt, and Northman, suc- 
cessively conquered an ancient settlement 
in the evergreen Isle, and by the joining of 
these and other race streamlets, is formed 
the broad, deep, and swiftly flowing current 
of modern Irish life. 

At present, the Irishman is passing 
through a transitional period, and some of 
his most romantic qualities are disappear- 
ing, to make way for characteristics of less 
beautiful but more practical nature. How- 
ever, the pronounced individuality of his 
earliest historic deportment remains un- 
aifected, whether he possess millions or 
nothing ; while succeeding or failing, and in 
ease or hardship, he is always the fountain 
of good cheer, the mill of original fun, and 
embodiment of cleverness. The most 
dazzling good fortunes, or the longest suc- 
session of misfortunes, will not prevent his 
dashing along life’s highway with a merry 
heart,and always making the very best of 
any situation, pleasant or otherwise, in 
whick he may chance to find himself. 

Every fibre of his being thrills with a de- 
sire for wisdom; and the stately form of 
liberty through ages on ages of heart-rend- 


ing sorrow, has loomed before his prophetic 


vision. Fruitless struggles with iron oppo- 
sition, unfaithfuluess of allies and treachery 
of his best-loved children, can never wbscure 
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this certain foresight. From every defeat 
he has risen with better oe nae to re- 
new the battle. Through all the darkness, 
bis faith in eventual victory remains un- 
shaken, and growing wiser with increasing 
experience, he is just learning to employ the 
sword of education, and to perceive that he 
can accomplish more with this true blade 
than with any other weapon. 

Socially he is a fountain of 
that continues to flow bright and sparkling 
through the jongest time. His humor 
being as limpid, refreshing, and copious as 
the torrents which dash from his verdant 
hillsides. Better than aoy one else he 
knows how to arrange and enjoy an event of 

enuine good fellowship, where his respect 
or kindred ties leads him to acknowledge 
and honor every one having the slightest 
claim to such distinction. He couid not be 
dull or uninteresting if he tried, and in con- 
versation proves a wonderful album of vivid 
word-pictures. Oratory is his common in- 
heritance; he is all expression; hence, 
with proper encouragement, rises to a height 
of commanding eloquence. 

Wherever he goes, and that is every- 
where, his sterling ability obtains immedi- 
ate employment, and often lifts him with 
startling rapidity into positions of trust and 
influence, where, especially when a politi- 
cian, he is aggressive, ardent, and self-reliant, 
never failing to secure high offices in what- 
ever country he resides. In business he 
accumulates great fortunes, and then spreads 
them broadcast again, through the channels 
of royal charity. 

The Emerald Isle long since proved too 
small for his needs, and his children go 
forth and give their alleyiance to every 
country, by their intelligence, vigor, and 
courage, forming an important element of 
national power. 

He is a faithful, fearless soldier, an im- 
petuous but calculating legislator, and the 
writer of prose and poetry, glorious with the 
streagth of his character and the fire of his 
immortal sentiments. 

At present he is not on good terms with 
amiable gentlemen dwelling just across the 
Irish Sea. But after a while the misunder- 
standing between these worthies will be 
cleared up, and with friendly relations full 
established in Great Britain and heland, 
this grand empire must realize such harmo- 
nious power that discord will no longer be 
possible, and fertile peace endure for many 
generations. 


ood cheer 


THE FRENCHMAN,. 

This vivacious, polite, warm-hearted, and 
heroic fellow, at times has grown so power- 
ful, it seemed he would presently overcome 
all opposition. But in a little while unfortu- 
nate undertakings have reduced him to ut- 


ter weakness; and those who trembled at 
his success, were constrained to weep at his 
failure. Still, the ages of uplifting and 
downfalling have not been sufficient to fully 
test his endurance. His recoveries from 
deadly sickness are amazing; and after ex- 
periencing nearly every human possibility 
he stands upright full of hope, ready adapt- 
ability and daring enterprise. 

In certain emergiences his eathusiasm be- 
comes sublime, and makes him easily over- 
come opposition which at other times he 
would not think of meeting. This faculty 
for special achievement is always a part of 
French character, but usually remains 
latent, being kept out of sight he the un- 
numbered small affairs which claim his at- 
tention and afford him so much pleasure. 
Thus, at times, he is as light and playful as 
a thoughtless child; and his speech and 
manner display remarkable mildness, at 
other times when supreme occasion requires, 
his actions become rigid and earnest; and, 
with dauntless courage, make him terrible in 
aggressive tury. Under such inspiration he 
has successively conquered the inhabitants 
of tropical jungles, overcome the splendid- 
ly fighting soldiers of temperate climates, 
and routed the children of winter from their 
ice-defended fortress. 

While attending to common affairs, a 
very little matter throws him into excite- 
ment, and causes him to dart about with 
laughable eagerness; but when considering 
a subject of importance, he is always steady 
and systematical. 

If conducting an attack, he advances 
with rapid wad well-considered marches, 
and always keeps a clear sight of the de- 
sired end, which many defeats will not pre- 
vent him from eventually attaining. 

Like other Europeans, he has a character 
showing the influence of each national tide 
that formerly rolled over his land. ‘The 
Celt, the Roman, the Frank, the Goth, and 
the Saxon, all had part in making him what 
he is. His phenomenal civilty is only a re- 
fineinent of attributes descending from the 
first of these ancestors; his constant readi- 
ness to extend his dominions and never- 
tiring efforts to regain lands that have been 
taken from him, prove his Roman blood; 
from the Teutonic Frank he inherits that 
martial spirit which makes him such an ac- 
complished soldier; his strength and pow 
er to remove difficulties show him a worthy 
child of Rollo; and his steadfast national 
vitality demonstrates that his veins contain 
a tincture from the rich lite-current of patri- 
otic and organization-loving Saxons. 

The methods that have secured his 
present developement make him a natural 
republican. For ages, in peace aud war he 
has struggled toward securing a federal 
government; and ia each repulse as well as 
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in each success, has made progress toward 
that sacred ultimate. Even his periodical 
relapses into monarchial control were ouly 
backward waves over the steadily rising 
tide which has finally given him the bless- 
ings of sober republicanism; and having 
felt these advantages, there is little danger 
of him ever again accepting any sort of 
empire. 

Liberated from his worst trammels, edu- 
cated by a full course in the University of 
Louvre, and ably assisted by surrounding 
examples, the Frenchman, for the first 
time in his history, has a chance to oe 
display his native genius; and with all 
things thus in his favor, he will reveal a 
God-obeying liberality, while directing the 
advancement of his fair children along 
every highway of nobility and rectitude, 
created by the spirit of modern culture. 


THE GERMAN. 

This solid representative of cohesive 
nationality and methodical habits has a 
splendid appetite and excellent digestion, 
for both physical and mental viands. He 
has a taste for substantial meals and a 
stomach that seldom fails to give them a 
cordial reception. While his ability to as- 
similate intellectual food, although enor- 
mously taxed, has never been fully tested. 
He is a living machine, and reads, writes, 
experiments, eats, drinks, and sleeps, with 
the regularity and precision of a fauitless 
chronometer. 

While pursuing any occupation, he sel- 
dom reveals weariness or discontent. This 
wonderiul enduring patience is one reason 
why he attains the highest scientific fame, 
and finds great happiness while investi- 
gating the most abstruse problems. Earth, 
sea, and firmament, are his chosen school- 
books. From the wondrous lessons written 
in these precious volumes he is continually 
acquiring precious knowledge, and with 
ready aptitude transiating it into the lan- 
guage of mankind. 

For what he accomplishes or attempts he 
is always ready to receive all merited en- 
couragement. But the honor of a great 
profession, or the gaining of some passion- 
ately cherished purpose, is enough for him 
to spend years in relentless toil, and to give 
his Jabor purest enjoyment, although a 
single commending word is never received. 

He is another of those gentleman who 
find their dominions too limited, and his 
numerous robust progeny march off in 
every direction, searching for abodes more 
expansive than the parental estate. So 
successful are they in gaining footholds, 
that scarcely a settlement in the Christian 
world is without permanent German resi- 
dents. Whena few of these people have 
come to stay, their united influence almost 


immediately gives the community a Teutonic 
flavor, which is liable to increase and finally 
cause a part to become German town 
Their kindred feeling and tenacity in re 
taining the manners and customs of father- 
land contribute to this result. But, as they 
eagerly seek naturalization, and quickly 
learn to love and defend their adopted 
i their presence is always to be de- 
sired, 

While pursuing his studies, the German 
makes many important discoveries; and his 
inventions are of benefit to every human oc 
cupation. 

At home, he created and applied the 
most improved methods of scientific war- 
fore, by which his enemies have been beat 
en into a peaceful attitude. But now he is 
engaged upon the more diffcult and intricate 
undertaking of adjusting his political ma- 
chinery, so that it will run without friction 
or danger of a disastrous break-down. In 
this work he encounters many perplexities. 
His long-established belief in the divine 
right of kings prevents his becoming a re- 
publican without reservation, and his de- 
sire for liberal institutions on che broadest 
scale makes contentment with the present 
government impossible. In trying to ar- 
range these matters he sumetimes gets into 
very disquieting situations and only escapes 
the most serious results by a prompt use of 
his tremendous reserve powers. Still, be- 
fore the sturdy and careful efforts he is now 
making, these and other hindrances will ere 
long disappear, and his magnificent empire 
become one vast college of exalted instruc- 
tion in science, in society, and in religion. 


THE RUSSIAN, 

A man of bone and muscle, and enormous 
mental energy; he is the owner of glorious 
possibilities, and still in a somewhat un- 
pleasant situation! He is far from thor- 
oughly understanding himself, and does not 
see how to harmonize the numerous conflict- 
ing elements that compose his character. 
He is only able to maintain peace at home 
by keeping up disputes with one or more of 
his neighbors, and discord has part in his 
every enterprise. 

But the magic gale of education is begin- 
ning to sweep over his dominions and puri- 
fy their intellectual atmosphere. When 
this benevolent power has succeeded in 
gaining general favor, the feudal absurdities 
and modern contradictions, which at present 
fill his pockets with so much _ useless 
weight, will be thrown away, and the dread- 
ful Muscovite become a quiet, genial, and 
usually well-disposed citizen. 

He has a farm of spacious dimensions, in 
fact, so very large that his eye has never 
rested on many of its pastures. And his 
subjects occupying some of these distant 
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regions, who in many cases hardly know his 
name, are very different from the tenants ot 
other landlords, They never give him the 
least trouble. 

With such an abundance of ruom at home 
there would seem no necessity for his chil- 
dren to move away. But in such a numer- 
ous household some disagreement must be 
expected; and to restore tranquillity, the 
most turbulent are often assisted to find 
homes in countries where their peculiar 
qualities can be educated into self restraint 
and usefulness, 

His social position is so near the boun- 
dary between civilization and barbarism, 
that itis difficult to conclude on which side 
the line his residence is situated. 

Notwithstanding his massive figure and 
ruddy features, he is not in good health. 
That worst of national maladies, hereditary 
despoti.m, has afflicted his constitution for 
ages ; and the fact that he is able to present 
the deportment of true manhood while this 
deadly virus still vitiates his blood, is noble 
evidence of his courage and endurance. At 
present a desperate effort is being made to 
expe! this foul distemper; and as a doctor 
he shows the same furious execution that 
marks his effurt in other occupations. 
Finding the sickness deep-seated and very 
stubborn, he is using terrible remedies, 
which often so affect his temper that he 
seems on the verge of insanity. However, 
he will safely pass through this ordeal, and 
in a few more years get well, and show the 
world what Russia can do when blessed 
with soundness of body and mird. Already 
his fever is growing less violent, and the 
pleasant phases of a rapid convalescence 
may soon be expected. 

His great reaches of fertile country, his 
vast accumulations of mineral treasure still 
hidden in natural coffers, his schools, and 
his manufactures, will so engage his tuture 
efforts that his children can have no time 
for discordant feelings; but, rather, with 
their numerous parallel interests gradually 
become a mode! kirdred, and at length in- 
augurate a period of nationality mighty and 
beautifui in all that contributes to human 
welfare and the pure worship of Omnipo- 
tence, 


THE CHINAMAN. 

This unique individual for many ages 
occupied a prodigious country, which, to his 
mind, was so well conditioned and satisfac- 
tory, that he gave very little attention to 


outside affairs, and for foreign visitors, 
whether peaceful or otherwise, always en- 
tertained a most fanatical dislike. Those 
unfortunate enough to fall into his power 
were likely to experience a vivid illustration 
of retined cruelty. And if by any accident 
they succeeded in leaving the Celestial Em- 
pire, their reports of its inhabitants were 
naturally anything but favorable. This 
strict exclusiveness and his ample self-es- 
teem made the Chinaman imagine that the 
world not included in his dominion was of 
little account, and chiefly inhabited by 
savages and barbarians, with whom it was 
not consistent for him to associate in any 
manner, 

However, several circumstances beyond 
his control have made it convenient for this 
gentleman to open his doors; and now even 
his famous wall has ceased to be a protec- 
tion. 

By meeting many people and gaining 
knowledge of their abodes, he has discov 
ered that the surface of our planet com- 
prises a great deal outside of his kingdom. 
But instead of feeling bad at this unexpect- 
ed information, he accepts the fact without 
question, and immediately proceeds to profit 
by it. 

"His supply of children being literally ex- 
haustless, their services are offered to the 
world as merchants, farmers, tradesmen, 
laborers, or anything, wherein intelligence, 
patience, and industry will secure reward. 
Quiet, careful, and naturally inclined to 
hard work, these Chinamen succeed even 
when every obstruction is thrown in their 

ath. 

. Entering a strange city or village, they at 
once create a flourishing business; very 
likely, in some department where all others 
have failed, and in whatever they do, their 
ability to struggle and wait eventually over- 
come allhardship. Of course such charac. 
teristics bring them many enemies, and 
sometimes inspire powerful governments 
with foolish terror. 

But amid all the din of loud abuse and all 
the smoke of childish wrath by which he is 
surrounded, this man of few words and 
many actions moves calmly on his pros- 
perous way. At home and abroad, slowly 
learning the import of Western civilization, 
and all the while approaching that attitude 
of enlightenment where nations cast aside 
the sombre robes of paganism, and assume 
the spotless garment fabricated by Christ- 
like endeavor. 
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DIAMANT. 


BY HENRY W. STRATTON. 


HE air 
With sugared sound 

Is saturated deep, 

And twig and branch by coaxing wings 
Are soft besieged, a green response to gain; 
The sun-wooed soil. within its womb the impulse feels 
To grant its grass and flowerlet children birth, The wheels 
Of Time’s fast chariot enter Spring’s domain, 
And vainly Winter to them clings: 
Through Nature’s frame doth creep 
A power profound 
And rare, 
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I.— WONDERS OF ANCIENT ARCHITECTURE. 


T has often been a question for argument 

in debating societies, whether the works 
of nature are more pleasing to the eye than 
the works of art. Nature presents ex- 
amples of greater sublimity and grandeur, 
wonderful in immensity and vastness of 
proportion, and man gazes upon them ‘with 
awe and astonishment. A study of the 
mysterious workings of nature calls up a 
host of reflections ; and as the eye discovers 
the many different processes constantly 
going on, it seems almost lost in a maze of 
woncer and admiration. To the lover of 
nature there is pleasure in the contempla- 
tion. There is much that is beautiful, much 
that is wonderful, and much that is fearful 
to look upon. 

But the works of nature do not comprise 
ali that is beautiful, or wonderful. There 
are thousards of wonders in the field of art; 
and much that is pleasing to look upon, 


Nature furnishes the material, but man 
often beautifies and adorns it. His skillful 
hand often transforms nature’s crude and 
unattractive mass into an object of rare 
symmetry and beauty. The rough marble 
slab, with all its inequalities and broken 
edges, as it comes from the quarry, is noth- 
ing to be admired. But when the experi- 
enced workman has moulded it into a col- 
umn, or statue, it becomes an object of 
wonder and admiration. The giant oak 
that braves the storms and biasts of cen- 
turies, may be majestic to look upon; but 
the carved panels and mouldings and orna- 
mental forms which it assumes under the 
hand of man, are often more wonderful and 
pleasing to the eye. 

Cities and towns, with their magnificent 
Streets and squares and palatial residences, 
— with their stately towers and domes and 
lofty electric lights, — present living panora- 
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mas of the wonders that man has wrought. 
But the nobler works of art are not all 
found in the busy scenes of the crowded 
city. Go upon the trackless deep, a thou- 
sand miles from land, where to the weary 
eye the clear sky on the far distant horizon 
seems to meet and mingle with the b'ue 
waters of the ocean, and there you will find 
the ponderous steamer sweeping proudly on 
her course. Go far into the country, where 
the broad rolling prairie stretches away like 
some great petrified sea, and there you will 
find the air filled with the ceaseless din and 
clatter of reapers and threshers. They are 
the work of human genius, — they are the 
accomplishments of art. Go still farther 
and climb the rugged peaks of the Rocky 
Mouctains. The shriek of the locomotive 
echoes with startling distinctness, and the 
thunder of the heavy train reverberates 
among the silent crags and barren peaks of 
Nature’s solitude. It is the voice of art 
proclaiming its triumphs from the plains of 
Nebraska to the winding passes of the 
snowy Sierras. Go deep down into the 
mines of the Appalachian coal-fields. The 
steady pulse and throb of the laboring en- 
gines at the shafts proclaim the presence of 
art. Buried in the depths of the mighty 
subterranean dungeon, a single machine is 
doing the work of a hundred men. Visit 
the great machine shops of the present .age, 
and behold the “ Babel of whirrieg ma- 
chinery.” A thousand different forms are 
being moulded into shape, and wonderful 
operations are performed in an instant of 
time. And this is but a single department 
in the vast field of art. It has spanned the 
most rapid rivers and frightful gorges, it 
has pierced the towering, snow-clad Alps, it 
has carried men across the American conti- 
nent in six days, and it has flashed his 
thoughts beneath the waves of the ocean, 
half-way round the world in the twinkling of 
an eye. 

In ancient, times, architecture was the 
crowning art of the world. Genius, wealth, 
learning, and enterprise centred in the art 
of building, Two thousand years ago edi- 
fices were constructed that would dazzle the 
eyes of the most famous architect of the 
nineteenth century, and eclipse the mighti- 
est efforts of our brilliant age. The imper- 
ishable evidence recorded among the ruins 
of Babylon and Ninevah and Jerusalem and 
Thebes and Pompeii attest the high degree 
of architectural skill that existed at that 
early age of civilization. 

In that age of the world people had little 
knowledge of the value of liberty, but toiled 
as willing slaves at the mandate of priests 
and kings. When a great temple or royal 
palace was to be constructed, thousands of 
skilled workmen from all parts of the coun- 
try were called together, divided into sec- 


tions with overseers and superintendents 
like a large army, and the work was begun. 
They labored at the master’s bidding, and 
no questions were asked. Enormous sums 
of money were extorted from the people, 
and when they were ready to sink beneath 
the burden an army was raised and the 
wealthy city of some adjoining province was 
laid under tribute. Thus the weaith and 
grandeur of Nineveh was carried away, and 
the glory and magnificence of Babylon, 
which rose from the ruins of other cities, 
was in turn swept away, to rise again in 
splendor in the centuries of the Medes and 
Persians. Thus the proud and mighty 
Jerusalem, the seat of the golden temple of 
Solomon, melted away in war and carnage, 
and the savage crusaders scattered its 
boasted opulence among the early cities of 
southern Europe. Alas that human be- 
ings should allow avarice and selfish ambi- 
tion to take possession of their better na- 
tures, and transform them into robbers and 
barbarians ! 

Probably ancient Babylon, when in the 
zenith of its glory, presented the grandest 
example of architectural art the world ever 
witnessed. Its walls and hanging gardens 
were long reckoned among the famous seven 
wonders of the world. It stood in the 
midst of a great plain, and was divided by 
the river Euphrates. Its principal splen- 
dors were constructed during the long cap 
tivity of the Jews, under the reign of Nebu- 
chadnezzar. It was built in the form of an 
exact square; being fifteen miles on each 
side, or sixty miles in circuit. The great 
wall that surrounded it was eighty-seven 
feet in thickness, and three hundred and 
fifty feet in height. On the outside of this 
was an immense ditch lined with brick, 
which could be flooded in a few minutes 
from the waters of an artificial lake a short 
distance away. Within the wall were one 
hundred stupeadous gates of solid brass, 
highly ornamented. From each of these 
brazen entrances magnificent streets one 
hundred and fifty feet in width ran straight 
across to the opposite gate, thus cutting the 
city into six hundred and _ seventy-six 
squares, around waich were arranged blocks 
and palaces of transcendent beauty. The 
river was lined on either side by a wall like 
that around the city, and these were pierced 
by great brazen gates where the streets 


crossed, exactly like those upon the outside. ~ 


Boats were always in readiness to convey 
the passengers across to the continuation of 
the street upon the other side. 

In the middle of the city the river was 
spanned by a remarkable bridge, thirty feet 
in width and over six hundred and fifty 
feet in length. It was a peculiar structure, 
and was ornamented with a profusion of 


highly wrought carvings and life-like stat- 
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nes. At the eastern end of the bridge was 
the Old Palace of Babylon, a building of 
vast proportions and great splendor. Ad- 
joining this was the celebrated temple of 
Belus, covering an entire square, two and 
a quarter miles in circuit. In the centre of 
this remarkable edifice was a stupendous 
’ tower, six hundred feet square at the bot- 
tom, and rising to the height of six hundred 
feet. On its lotty summit was a huge, 
golden image forty feet in height, calculated 
to have been worth nearly twenty million 
dollars. The entire value of the golden 
statues, images, and sacred utensils of this 
one temple alone, has been estimated at 
more than two hundred million dollars. 

Just across the river at the western ead 
of the bridge was the new palace. This 
was probably the largest and grandest 
structure ever reared by the hand of man. 
Itis said to have been no less than eight 
miles in circumference. A description of 
its grand halls surrounded by vine-wreathed 
columns and winged lions and unparalleled 
sculptures would fill volumes. The walls of 
these great Babylonian palaces were richly 
embellished with vast stone sculptures, the 
most grand and magnificent the world ever 
produced. Gigantic representations of 
dragons and animals stood in the broad 
niches between the ponderous stone col- 
umns, and upon one side was a monster 
piece of sculpture portraying a hunting 
scene; the figures of which could be 
seen to the remotest limits of the city. 
The entrance of the guarded entrances, the 
artistic pictured curtains and ceilings, the 
huge table of beaten gold forty feet long and 
fifteen feet in breadth, and the statue of 
Juno, seated upon a massive, golden throne 
with sculptured lions and silver serpents, 
dazzled the eye with a profusion of glitter- 
ing splendor. 

The most remarkable structure, however, 
was the celebrated Hanging Gardens. 
They occupied a plot of ground four hun- 
dred feet square, and consisted of immense 
terraces raised one above another, support- 
ed by series of stupendous arches and col- 
umns. Thus arches on arches arose, in 
never-ending variety and beauty. Within 
the arches were spacious apartments 
adorned with all the richest styles of Orien- 
tal magnificence. Upon the tops a floor of 
large, flat stones was laid, and a covering of 
bitumen and reeds placed upon it. Two 
rows of firmly cemented brick followed, and 
upon these, great sheets of lead were lain. 
A rich mould many feet in thickness was 
now placed in position, and trees and 
flowers and trailing vines from every known 
land and clime were transported thither and 
planted. And thece they grew and flourish- 
ed; noble specimens of the forest taking 
deep root in the artificial mould, three hun- 


dred and fifty feet from the ground floor, 
Works were constructed for elevating wa- 
ter to a large reservoir on the upper terrace, 
and living fountains of rare beauty and de- 
sign were formed in every department. 
Flowers of every hue graced each terrace, 
and their fragrance filled the air for a long 
distance around. Ascending the winding 
staircase, each terrace ushered in new 
scenes of wonder and beauty. The rose 
and lily vied with each other in splendor, 
and myriad flowers from India and the Ori- 
ent, in a thousand tints, delighted the eye 
and perfumed the atmosphere. The view 
from the topmost terrace was one well cal- 
culated to fill the mind of the beholder with 
astonishment. The whole city, with its 
gilded spires and domes and glittering min- 
arets, lay spread out around him hike a vast 
map. Long lines of carved columns lined 
the busy streets, winged lions and sculptured 
statues stood out in bold relief around 
the palaces and temples, and ten thousand 
ornaments, covered with brass and gold, 
flashed back the rays of the sun with daz 
zling brightness. 

In architectural magnificence, Nineveh 
was the rival of Babylon. It was situated 
on the east bank of the Tigris, three hun- 
dred miles from that famous city, and was 
the metropolis of the ancient Assyrian Eim- 
pire, Its history dates far back to the peri- 
od immediately succeeding the flood, 
Diodorus Siculus tells us that it was of an 
oblong shape, twenty-one miles in length, 
and nine in breadth. Its massive walls 
were a hundred feet in height, and wide 
enough upon the top for three chariots to be 
driven abreast. Fifteen hundred towers 
were built upon the walls, each of which 
was two hundred feet in height. Its pon- 
derous gates resembled those of Babylon, 
and the magnificence of its palaces and 
temples was commensurate with its mayni- 
tude. The zenith of its glory was reached 
during the reign of Ninus II, about twelve 
hundred and thirty years before Christ, » 
when it was spoken of as the greatest city 
in the world. Here was where the prophet 
Jonah was sent to preach, about eight hun- 
dred years before Christ; and we are told 
that it was then “an exceeding great city, of 
three days’ journey.” ‘ 

The fragments of its ruins are grand and * 
imposing, even in their decay. The labors 
of Layard and Botta and Rawlinson have 
given to the world many valuable relics and 
wonders of this ancient city. As they dug 
into the vast mounds of rubbish that had 
been overgrown with weeds and bushes for 
sO many centuries, they seemed to enter the 
vestibuies of the long-forgotten ages. The 
stately halls, that had remained sileat for 
thousands of years, again resounded~with 
the echo of the human footfall. Deeply 
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buried beneath the crumbling ruins, they 
trod the alabaster halls, among long rows of 
ponderous stone lions and bulls with wings 
and human heads, the numerous sculptures 
in bas-relief being far more perfect than any- 
thing discovered in modern times. Clear- 
ing away the dirt and rubbish, they gazed 
upon the p’ctured representations with won- 
der and amazement. After lying in decay 
more than twenty-five hundred years, they 
retained the brilliant colors of the paint as 
, though it had been put on but yesterday. 
With all our boasted skill in the inventive 
and mechanic arts, the present age has pro- 
duced nothing approaching it in beauty and 
. life-like exactness. Many of these wonder- 
‘ ful slabs have been transported to the 
principal cities of Europe; and in the Brit- 
ish Museum and the Assyrian Halls of 
Paris, one may now look upon the most re- 
nowned pieces of sculpture executed by 
skillful workmen that traveled the streets of 
Nineveh three thousand years ago. 

The ruins of these ancient cities, where 
the wealth and Jabor of the world was once 
concentrated, form immense mines of ready- 
made brick, from which the people of the 
surrounding country have drawn for ages to 
buiid their cities and towns; and yet the 
supply is far from being exhausted. Ex- 
plorers have made many wonderiul discov- 
eries during the past century, and brought 
out many facts regarding the arts and scien- 
ces of that early age of the world; but hun- 
dreds of mounds remain scattered over 
large tracts of country, the contents of 
which, in a great measure, remain unknown; 
and undoubtedly many of the mysteries of 
their interior will remain sealed, until cities 
and palaces that are today in the height of 
their power and grandeur shall have passed 
away. 

The architecture of ancient Jerusalem af- 
forded many striking examples of human 
accomplishment. Its different walls were 
in many places massive and lofty, and the 
wealth and Jabor of generations were re- 
quired in their construction. The great 
size of some of the stones, elevated at some 
distance from the ground, have excited the 
wonder of the modern traveler. Its three 
noted temples have long been recorded 
among the most remarkable works of art. 
The temple of Solomon is particularly 
worthy of mention. The ground was pre- 
pared and the foundation laid by Solomon, 
in the year lott before Christ. An army of 
the most skilled artificers in the world was 
secured, and the huge mass of marble and 
brass that had been accumulating for so 
many years was moulded into shape and 
placed in position. Thirty thousand men 
were sent to Mount Lebanon, to cut and 
hew the giant cedars that grew there, 
thousands more were despatched to the 


quarries and yards for cutting stone, and 
large caravans visited distant regions in 
search of gold and silver. The whole city 
was filled with the great enterprise. 

It was situated on a rounded hill-top, and 
the massive walls of the foundation rose 
hundreds of feet from the bed rock of the 
adjoining valley. The principal part of the 
main edifice was four hundred and thirty- 
seven feet long, one hundred and forty-five 
feet wide, and two hundred and eighteen 
feet in height. The enormous cedar doors, 
thirty feet in width, opening in the grand 
archway, were completely covered with 
heavy plates of pure beaten gold. Inone of 
the sacred apartments two cherubim were 
erected, forming one of the richest and 
most costly works of art the world ever pro- 
duced. The carving was faultless, and 
truly magnificent; and the spread wings, 
which were ot solid gold, measured nearly 
sixteen feet from tip to tip. 

When the great structure was finished it 
formed a vast, glittering edifice, decorated 
in the richest splendor, and overlaid with 
bronze and gold from foundation to pinna- 
cle. The grand halls of polished marble, 
with damask curtains, carved columns, 
sculptured statues, and golden furniture, 
excited the admiration of every land and 
nation. The pure-white marble of which 
the walls were composed was polished and 
fitted so exact that all the surrounding ob- 
jects were reflected on its glistening surface 
as though it was an immense mirror; and it 
was nearly impossible to tell where the 
great stones were joined together. Courts, 
parks, gardens, and summer-houses were 
appended, and everything that could please 
the taste or delight the eye was provided. 
Buildings were erectéd for housing four- 
teen hundred gorgeous chariots, and stables 
with forty thousand stalls. 

In the sumptuous inner court, near the 
grand entrance to the temple, was the stu- 
pendous Brazen Laver, or Molten Sea. 
This was an enormous circular vessel over 
fifteen feet in diameter, and holding more 
than twenty-thousand gallons, resting upon 
twelve oxen of solid brass. Ten similar 
lavers were also constructed, in which were 
fountains of pure water, ciear as crystal, 
brought in pipes from the well of Etam. 
Under the temple was a huge reservoir 
seven hundred and thirty feet in circuit, and 
forty-two feet deep. Its capacity was said 
to have been two million gallons. This 
magnificent edifice, the principal architec- 
tural wonder of the city, was seven years in 
building, and probably cost more than all 
the rest of the city. Its construction was 
superintended by ‘diene, the noted Tyrian 
architect; and the richest materials the 
world afforded were used upon every de- 
partment. 
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But too much gold and treasure had been 
lavished upon it to stand long in peace. 
Avaricious minds in distant lands were 
sorely tempted. The spirit of envy rankled 
in their bosoms, the greed of gain spurred 
them on, and they longed for the golden 
prize. At length the story of its wealth and 
grandeur reached the ear of King Snishak, 
of Egypt. Raising a large army he marched 
to the Holy Land, and Jerusalem fell before 
his powerful arm. The temple was plun- 
dered, and an immense caravan loaded with 
old proceeded back to Egypt. Then came 

Tiglath-pileser and Sennacherib with their 

hordes of pillaging barbarians, and slice 
after slice of the proud city’s riches and 
magnificence fell into the hands of the ruth- 
less invaders. Finally Nebuchadnezzar 
came thundering at the gates with his Baby- 
lonian legions. Jerusalem fell, and its pris- 
tine glory melted away, to rise again on the 
gilded palaces of Babylon. 

Fifty-two pure the great temple lay in 
ruins ; and thea the foundation of another, 
larger than the first, was laid by Zerubbabel. 
In clearing away the rubbish the remains of 
fifteen rows of beautifully wrought marble 
columns were found, some of which were 
eight feet in diameter. Twenty-one years 
were required to build this temple, and al- 
though less gold was lavished upon it, it was 
an elegant structure, twice as large as the 
first. But the temple of Zerubbabel was 
destined to undergo the fate of its predeces- 
sor, and the ground was once more strewn 
with heaps of ruins, 

The third temple was built by Herod. It 
covered twenty acres of ground, and in- 
cluded courts, gardens, and bowers of tran- 

_scendent splendor. Long rows ot columns 
lined the walks and passages, elegant sculp- 
tures and statues adorned every corner, and 
the many spacious galleries glittering with 

ld and gems and pillars of brass reflect- 
ing their different shades upon the varie- 
gated marble pavements, formed one of the 
most beautiful pictures the eye ever beheld. 
To describe all the noted objects and ap- 
pendages of this remarkable building would 
require hundreds of pages. There was the 
colonnade of Solomon’s Porch, the colon- 
nade and court of the Gentiles, the folding- 
doors of the Gate Beautiful, the Court of 
the Women, where Christ stood and deliv- 
ered his striking discourse to the Jews, the 
two cyclopean pillars Jachin and Boaz, the 
Tyropeeon viaduct, the Hoiy of Holies, the 
curtains of fringe, lace, and bead-work, and 
last but not least the great vine that adorned 
one of the inner gates. This vine was ofan 
immense size, and was composed of solid 
gold, with huge clusters of sparkling dia- 
monds and brilliant gems in place of fruit. 
The dedication of this temple was one of 
the grandest displays recorded in the pages 


of history. But this great building, too, was 
destined to fall beneath the bloody hand of 
war. Titus came with his Roman warriors, 
and the city was besieged. Bravely they 
held out, but they could not fight the foe 
without and endure starvation within, and 
Jerusalem fell. Then commenced the fear- 
ful work of plunder and desecration. ‘The 
torch was applied, and amid blood and woe 
and carnage the glories of the great city 
melted away. The temple was soon wrapped 
in flames. War’s infernal work raged in 
the spacious courts, and porches and the 
marble colonnades and gilded entrances 
were crimsoned with blood. Six thousand 
unarmed and defenseless people who had 
taken refuge in one of the outer cloisters © 
were inhumanly burned alive. Eleven hun- 
dred thousand people perished in this mem- 
orable struggle ; and when it was over, the 
mighty city was but an unsightly heap of 
ruins. The temple was razed to the founda- 
tion, never mure to be rebuilt. 

Baalbec was another great city, once 
celebrated for the splendors of its architec- 
ture. Its ruins are reckoned among the 
most interesting objects in the Holy Land. 
Here may be seen the remains of three 
stupendous temples; the largest of which 
must have been at least a thousand feet in 
length. Lofty stone columns mark the 
place where sumptuous porticos once 
teemed with life and activity, and where 
priests and kings in their imperial robes in- 
spected the beauties of the fountains and 
gardens and parks that filled the spacious 
courts and ornamented inclosures. One of 
these: courts was four hundred and forty 
feet in length, and three hundred and seven- 
ty feet in width. Another was hexagonal 
in shape, and laid out with wonderful skill 
and precision. The magnificent ‘Temple of 
the Sun was over three hundred feet in 
height, with ten immense columns in front, 
and nineteen on either side. Forests of 
huge stone columns, with portions of pedi- 
ment and entablature and vast piles of 
broken masonry, proclaim with a silent 
though potent tongue concerning the gran- 
deur that once existed there. How such 
vast stones were ever brought from the 
quarry and elevated to their position, is a 
question of every beholder. Some of the 
single blocks used in the walls are over 
forty feet in length ; and in one place, in 
the second course from the ground, three 
stones measure one hundred and eighty-two 
feet and nine inches, and twelve feet in 
width. In a quarry near the walls of the 
city are several huge blocks of freestone, 
neatly cut and shaped, which were never 
removed. The largest of these is seventy 
feet long, fourteen feet wide, fourteen feet 
five inches thick, and weighs eleven hun- 


dred and thirty-five tons, — 
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Palmyra, one hundred and twenty miles 
northeast of Damascus, was, also, once a 
splendid city. Its enduring remains are to 
this day catalogued among the most won- 
derful of the Syrian antiquities. Its great 
temple, which once contained three hun- 
dred and ninety superb columns, lies in a 
vast mass of ruins scattered over a broad 
area. Sixty large columns, finely chiseled, 

et stand upright like grim sentinels watch- 
ing over their fallen comrades. Ruined 
archways and coionnades and broken frag- 
ments strewing the ground over an area of 
three square miles attest its former great- 
ness. ‘ 


Ephesius, the site of the famous temple 
of Diana, and Troy and Carthage and 
many others might be mentioned as noted 
examples of architectural magnificence. 
They flourished in an age when architecture 
was second to none of the arts; and their 
glittering grandeur drew the admiration of 
the world. But like all other great cities of 
antiquity, lust and avarice have swept them 
away. For ages they have lain in silent 
ruin, undying memorials of the long ago, 
and ever ready to reproach man for the 
folly and wickedness of war. 

The subject for the next paper will be, — 
“ Wonders of Ancient Egypt. 


COUNTRYMAN killed a pig one day, 
And he said to his Irishman, Pat, 

“T don’t want to divide with my neighbors 
A pig so small as that. 


“TE I give a piece to every one 
Who has given a piece to me, 

T won’t have any left for myself, 
It’s very plain to see. 


So what shall I do, now, Patrick? 
Can you think of any plan? 

“Bedad!’’ said Pat, as he scratched his head, 
“I’m the very bye that can.” 


“Good! ’? said the countryman, rubbing his hands: 
* Now tell me what it shall be.’’ 

“ Falth,” said Pat, “when the craythur is claned, 
Jist hang him where all can see. 


“ And lave him there, and go to bed; 
Thin, jist at break of day, 

. Before a sewl shall be about, 
Get up and hide him away. 


“Thin, whin your neighbors come to see, 
Tell ivery mother’s son 

That some one shtole the pig in the night: 
They ’ll belaive it, ivery one.” 


“ By George!” exclaimed the countryman, 
“ That is a good idee. 

1 "ll do that very thing, Pat.” 
And he laughed in great good glee. 


So, when the little rig was cleaned, 
They hung him out in sight, 
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And went away to let him hang 
Till early morning’s light. 


But, ere the darkness vanished, 
Pat went and stole that pig, 

And carried it home on his shoulder, 
For it was n’t very big. 


Then back he went in the morning, 
And smiled and touched his hat 
Unto that puzzled countryman, 
“ And how is the pig?’ said Pat. 


“Well, Pat, the pig was stolen,” 
He answered, looking sad. 

“ Faith, now,” said Pat, with candor, 
* For the first, that a’n’t so bad. 


“It sounds real truthful, masther, — 
You do first-rate,” said he. 

“You blockhead !’’ shouted his master, 
* Don’t talk that way to me. 


“The pig was stole, I tell you: 
He was stole away in the night. 
Now, idiot, can’t you believe me? 
If you had any brains, you might.” 


‘*Be gorry!” said Pat, in raptare, 
“ The divil a bit of me thought 

You could do so well. Jist stick to that, 
And you niver will be caught.’’ 


The countryman stared in silence— 
He could n’t say a word — 

As Pat walked off, and chuckled, 
“ That ’s the best I iver heard.” 
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was a basket of great, red apples that 
was to blame for it all. At least that is 
what Betty said. 

Betty’s brother Tommy said that Betty 
was the only one to blame, and it was just 
like her, and it served her right. 

When you have heard all about the trouble 
you may think Tommy was right, although 
he was a little inclined to be hard upon Bet- 
ty, considering that he didn’t always do just 
what he ought himself. 

The apples certainly would not have done 
any mischief by themselves, but they were 
very tempting. The basket stood in a cor- 
ner of the closet, and, when Betty first saw 
it, there was a big fellow on the top that act- 
ually seemed to beckon to her. She almost 
heard him say, — 

“ A bite out of my fat cheek weuid melt 
in your mouth! I am the very reddest and 
yellowest and mellowest and juiciest apple 
that the sun ever shone upon! -And sure- 
ly I was made for nothing in the world but 
to be eaten!” 

Betty’s mamma had just said, — 

“Those apples were sent from grandpa’s 
old farm, where your papa and Uncle Sandy 
lived when they were boys. We'll save 
them until papa comes home, because Un- 
cle Sandy is coming with him, and they will 
like very much to have some apples off the 
old tree. I have heard them say that they 
were the very nicest apples that ever grew, 
and I don’t think they have eaten any since 
they were boys.” 

tty and Tommy were both looking on, 
but neither said.a word until mamma had 
locked the closet door, put the key in her 
pocket, and gone away. 

“I want one!” said Betty, then. 

“] would n’t be so greedy,” said Tommy. 
Girls alwavs are greedier than boys. You 
ate six buckwheat cakes at breakfast, and 
too much syrup. I saw you. And you did 
not give me a single bit of the candy that 
Aunt Clara gave you. If Uncle Sandy finds 
out how stingy you are it won’t be you that 
he ’ll take home for a visit!” 

“It was peppermints. I thought you did 
not like them,” said Betty, rather faintly. 

“ On, I a’n’t thinking about the candy; a 
boy has other things besides candy to think 
of,” said Tommy, grandly. “But you had 
better be careful and not be so greedy and 
selfish if you want to go home with Uncle 
Sandy!” 

“JT wish I had asked mamma to give me 
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‘from curiosity, not because she 


one,” said Betty, her mind reverting to the 
apples. She was so accustomed to Tommy's 
reproaches that they made very little impres- 
sion upon her. 

“ There are apples in the store-room ; you 
can have all you want,” said Tommy. 

“ The Baldwins are as hard as rocks, and 
I don’t like sweet apples, anyway; besides 
there are worms in them,” said Betty. 

It was very strange, but it did seem to 
et as if she had never in her life wanted 
anything so much as she wanted one of 
those apples! Tommy ran away. and left 
her standing by the closet door, but he came 
back the next moment to say,— 

“Everybody knows that the key of the 
nursery closet unlocks that door! So you ’ll 
get found out if you try that!” 

“O Tommy Greenwood!” exclaimed Bet- 
ty, with a look of horrer. 

“T never! I would be ashamed to! I 
a’n’t so greedy,” said Tommy. The way I 
knew was, that Nora lost the key, once, and 
they could n’t get any cake for tea, and there 
was company, and mamma had about all the 
keys in the house tried, and that key un- 
locked it. I believe it was when you had 
the measles, that ’s why you did n’t know it. 
You ’d better not try it, old lady, that’s all 
I have to say!” 

Off went Tommy, after this unfeéling re 
mark, and Betty followed, slowly, and with 
a lingering look at the closet door, 

It was so very queer that the same key 
should unlock two doors! Betty thought 
she should very much like to try it, merely 

had any in- 
tention of touching anything. 

But of course she would not do it! 
Mamma never allowed anybody to unlock 
that dour, so it would be very wrong to try 
to; besides somebody might see her, and be 
so unreasouable as to believe that she was 
trying to get an apple instead of merely try- 
ing, from curiosity, to see wether the key 
would unlock the door. 

Oh, no, she would not do it, but she would 
just go up to the nursery and /oo& at that 
key. She only wanted to see whether there 
was anything queer about its looks, 

She opened the nursery door softly, and 
looked in, with a very guilty face. Nurse 
had taken the baby out for an airing, and 
the room was empty. Betty took the key 
out of the closet door: it looked just like any 
door-key ! 
“1 don’t believe it will unlock the goody- 
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closet door.” [That was aname that Tom- 
my had given to the closet, and nobody ever 
called it anything else.] “Tommy likes to 
make me believe things that are not true. 
How I should like to try it! But of course 
I would n’t for anything in the world.” 

Somebody turned the handle of the 
nursery door just then. Betty had not time 
to put the key backinto the lock. She Aad 
to slip itinto her pocket! 


Bright and early one morning, about a 
week afterward, Papa and Uncle Sandy came 
home. Papa had been away for nearly two 
months, and they had not seen Uncle Sandy 
for more than a year, and Uncle Sandy 
was n’t just a common uncle who asked you 
if you went to school, and said you did n’t 
grow very fast and looked like somebody 
you never saw. No, indeed! Uncle Sandy 
was an uncle worth having. His pockets 
always jingled, and his hand knew the way 
tothem. And he never told you to put it in 
your bank. 

He was a boy once, himself, and knew all 
about it, as some uncles don’t seem to. 

He had no boys of his own, but he had a 
beautiful home, and he liked to have Tommy 
and Betty pay him long visits; it was in 
New York, where there was everything to 
go to see, and such times as they had! 

Betty’s school had a vacation at just about 
the time when Uncle Sandy was going home, 
and her mother had said she might go with 
him if he asked her. Tommy thought that 
if but one of them was asked he certainly 
ought to be the one. Boys were of more 
consequence than girls, anyway, to say noth- 
ing of his being two years older than Betty. 

etty felt as if she would give everything 
she had in the world for the pleasure of go- 
ing home with Uncle Sandy, and she was 
determined to be on her very best behaviour 
while he was there, but, O dear! sometimes 
it did seem to Betty as if she were bewitched, 
just as bad fairies bewitched people in her 
story-books ; she wasn’t turned into a mouse, 
or a white cat, or anything of that kind, but 
just when she wanted her very best behaviour 

er very worst came on! 

Mamma said she had only herself to 
blame, usually, but ig seemed to Betty that 
somebody or something besides herself was 
to blame. This time it was those apples. 
But I have not got to those yet, though Bet- 
ty had. Weli, first I must tell you what a 
rejoicing there was over papa and Uncle 

«Sandy. Tommy and Betty had saved up 
their money to buy Uncle Sandy a present. 

Tommy bought a very handsome pocket- 
knife, but Uncle Sandy said as he already 
had two he would give it back to Tommy, 
which was quite gratifying to Tommy, as he 
had just broken his.- Betty’s affectionate 
remembrance took the form of a large pack- 

24 


age of nut-caramels, which Uncle Sandy said, 
with many regrets, he could not eat on ac- 
count of his false teeth, and gave them back 
to Betty. But only one thing really marred 
the happiness of the occasion. Tommy for- 
got the presentation speech until afterward, 
and had to make it after Uncle Sandy had 
returned the gifts, and with his mouth full of 
caramels. 

But Uncle Sandy said it was beautiful, 
and was so much affected that he had to 
wipe his eyes with his handkerchief. 

Although there was a great deal to be 
talked about the children’s mother very soon 
remembered theapples. It was very strange 
that she should think of them so soon, such 
a trifle as a basket of apples, Betty thought. 

“Sam Slocum sent you some of those 
Nonesuch apples,from the old farm,” she 
said. “I will have an apple-dumpling, which 


.you are so fond of, made of them for din- 


ner.” 

Papa and Uncle Sandy expressed great 
satisfaction. Tommy expressed in strong 
terms his approval of apple dumpling. But 
Betty! What was the matter with Betty ? 
She turned red and then pale, and then she 
began to weep! 

It was not very quiet weeping; that was 
not the kind that Betty indulged in. She 
did what Tommy called “setting up a 
howl.” 

“ Betty, dear, what zs the matter?” ex- 
claimed Uncle Sandy. 

“My dearest child, come and tell mam- 
ma!” said ner mother. 

“Why, Betty, darling, don’t cry!” said 
papa. 

“Why don’t you stop hollerin’, and say 
what is the matter?” said Tommy. 

Betty was loth to declare her grievance, 
but after much coaxing and caressing she 
broke forth, — 

don’t apple-d-d-dumpling !” 

They all laughed, even mamma. 

“ That’s a great thing to howl for, I should 
think!” said Tommy. 

“You need n’t eat it, dear, if you don't 
want to,” said mamma. 

“ I don’t want anybody to eat it! I don’t 
want you to have it a-ter-ter-tall !” persisted 
Betty, refusing to be comforted. 

“ That is very strange, Betty, not to be 
willing that people who like it should have 
it because you don’t wantit. I did n’t think 
my Betty was such a selfish little girl!” 
said mamma, 

At this Betty cried the louder. 

“ Well, well, let us not have the apple- 
dumpling until another day, anyway,” said 
Uncle Sandy, who was very fond of Betty. 

Betty’s mother did not approve of induig- 
ing Betty in such a whim, but Uncle Sand 
urged her so strongly that she at lengt 
promised that Betty should not be disturbed 
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4 the sight of an apple-dumpling on that 


So Betty dried her tears, and svon became 
quite merry. 

But Tommy fell into a brown study, and 
occasionally gave Betty a queer little look 
out of the corner of his eye. 

When dessert was brought on to the table 
that day, there was no apple-dumpling, but 
what made Betty turn red and-white ia leok 
as if she was going to cry again? There 
was a dish of those great red and yellow 
Nonesuch apples! 

“The rats have got into the “ee. 
closet,” and carried off more than half of 
those apples. It is such a pitv!” said 
mamma. 

Betty held up her head and looked as if 
she might not cry, after all. She looked 
around the table to see if anybody was look- 
ing at her; nobody was — but Tommy 

“ How do you know it was rats?’ 
Tommy. 

“ Because we found the hole where they 
came in, and a half-gnawed apple,” said 
mamma. 

“There are i! big rats in houses, 
sometimes,” said Tommy. But nobody 
paid any attention. People didn’t generally 
— attention to Tommy. 

he next day Betty said she did n’t care 
at all how many apple-dumplings they had, 
she didn’t know but what she might even 
eat a little bit herself! Everybody won- 
dered why she cried about it the day before, 
but they could n’t find out. 

Tommy kept whistling; he had n’t very 

manners, even for a boy. 

Late that night the whole household was 
aroused by fearful shrieks. Everybody 
sprang up and rushed into the hall, think- 


ing there must be murder, fire, or thieves. | d 


Tommy was uncommonly brave. He was 


“said” 


the sounds came, and his father and Uncle 
Sandy followed close behind. 

The door of the “ goody-closet” stood 
open, and there was Betty, with a great rat 
trap hanging from her hand! Two fingers 
were caught in it and she had lacerated them 
so badly in trying to get them free that blood 
was running down upon her white night 
dress ! 

“How in the world did you get there, 
child?” exclaimed papa and Uncle Sandy, 
both together, as they loosened the trap from 
the little torn fingers. 

“TI told you there were pretty big rats in - 
this house!” said Tommy. 

To have them all look at her, with such 
surprise, and suspicion, was worse, Betty 
thought, than even the fright and pain. 

She wished that the earth would open 
and swallow her away down to China! 

Mamma took her in her arms and soothed 
her, and bound up her bruised and aching 
fingers. 

“ Must'l believe that my Betty is so very 
naughty?” she said, 

“I knew, all the time, why she didn’t like 
apple-dumpling!” said that dreadful Tom- 
m 


uy put the trap over in the corner,” said 
mamma. ‘* I don’t see how you got your 
fingers into it.” 

“I knew where it would catch a bi 
rat! J put it into the basket!” said Tom- 


my. 

% How did you get into the closet ?” said 
ve Sam he did. Key of the nursery 

“ Same way she did. Key of the no 
closet,” malted Tommy, calmly. 

Betty’s fingers did n’t get well for three 
weeks. 

And she did n’t go home with Uncle San- 


But then neither did Tommy. He says 


the first to make in the direction from whence 


boys never get their rights. 


Beneath its icy pall, 
As gleefully it glides along 

To where the waters fall. 


Then, bursting like a thing of life 
From out its mantled shroud, 
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And flashing radiant its strife, 
It peals its song aloud. 


Then tinkle soft the icy balls 
That fringe the willows there, 

Nor sweeter music ever falls 

Upon the winter’s air. 
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"Sallie's Story. 


BY ALICE 


‘¢ CALLIE, do you believe in witches?” 
asked little Emma Harrington, as 
she stood by the kitchen table one morning, 
watching the cook make pies for dinner. 

“ Weil, I never saw one,” replied Sallie, 
rolling her pastry into a thin sheet; “ but 
I’ve heard my mother say that my grand- 
mother had seen and talked with one twice, 
and I ’m bound to believe that what she 
told me was true.” 

“Do tell me all about it!” exclaimed 
Emma eagerly. “ How did she look? and 
what did she say?” 

“Well, I'll have to begin at the very be- 
ginning. 


“You see my grandmother’s parents were 
very poor people, and owned nothing in the 
world but a wretched little log cabin, and a 
bit of ground where they managed to raise a 
few summer vegetables. They were old 
and sickly, too, and nearly everything de- 
pended on their daughter, who was a very 
pretty girl, and thought it terribly ard that 
she could n’t have nice clothing and jewelry 
like other girls. Her best dress was faded 
and patched, and she could never go to 
parties like the rest of the young people, be- 
cause, as she said, she had nothing decent to 
wear. So she fretted about her poverty all 
the time, and made the old folks very un- 
happy, for they knew they would never be 
any richer, and they felt awfully sorry for 
Henrietta. And the more she fretted the 
more she neglected her work; the little 
cabin looked worse and worse, and the vege- 
tables were overrun with weeds. One day 
she was making believe to dig them up, but 
in reality she was only idling away her 
on. and grumbling as usual at her hard 

t. 


“*T don’t see the use of toiling like a 
slave from morning till night,’ she said, 
throwing her hoe down in a rage, ‘when 
one has nothing at last. Such poor people 
had better be dead than living! I wish I 
had a fairy godmother like Cinderella, or 
that a witch would come along and turn me 
into a fine lady. I’m sure 1 ’ve as good a 
right to have plenty of money as anybody !’ 

“* Well, people’s wishes are sometimes 
gratified,’ said a shrill, squeaking voice, and 
the queerest littlke woman Heurietta had 
ever seen stepped right out from among the 

an-vines. She was so low that she 
scarcely reached my grandmother’s shoul- 
der, yet she was bent with age, and looked 
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as if she had lived hundreds of years. ‘So 
you want to be a fine lady, do you?’ she 
asked. 

“*Indeed I do,’ answered my grand- 
mother, but not quite so pertly as she was 
in the habit of speaking, for she felt rather 
afraid of the stranger. 

“*It is in my power to grant two of your 
wishes,’ said the funny little woman ; ‘ but I 
want you to think well before you choose, 
And remember if you ever repent your 
choice you will have nobody but yourself to 
blame.’ 

“*Oh! there is no need of thinking,’ ex- 
claimed my heedless grandmother, her e 
sparkling at the prospect of the good for- 
ture in store for her. ‘Of course I know 
what I want most.’ 

“Wish, then,’ said the woman, muttering 
something in a low voice. 

“*] wish that I could get rid of this 
wretched little cabin and everything belong- 
ing to it,’ said my grandmother; and lo! 
the house vanished in the twinkling of an 
eye. Instead of a garden of weeds she 
stood among beautiful flowers, and felt 
rather ashamed of her old faded dress and 
torn shoes. 

-“*Wish again,’ said the woman. 

“*] wish to be a very fine lady,’ said my 
grandmother; and behold! she was changed 
into a lovely creature in a gold-colored satin 
robe, trimmed with rich lace, and costly 
jewels glittered on her arms and neck, and 
in the heavy braids of her hair. The witch 
had disappeared, and she was now in a 
large house where everything was so splen- 
did that she was fairly dazzled, and a great 
many servants awaited her orders. All 
that afternoon she spent in admiring the 
elegant rooms and her own pretty self, and 
at night there was a grand ball. Such 
flowers, such music, and such finely dressed 
ladies and gentlemen she had never even 
dreamed of secing, and her head was so 
turned with the compliments she heard 
that she wondered how she had lived at 
all in the little log cabin. She was the 
most beautiful and richly dressed lady in 
the ball-room, all the gentlemen said, and 
they paid ber such marked attention that 
she felt a foot taller, as she told my mother. 
Yet she was awfully tired and worn out 
when the ball was over, for she had danced 
all night, a thing she had never done before 
in her life, and her satin slippers were two 
or three sizes too small, and pinched her 
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feet terribly. Then her waist was entirely 
too tight for comfort, but as she considered 
it a grand thing to be a ‘fine lady’ she 
tried to forget all this. 

“Well, every day it was just the same 
kind of life,—feasting, riding, dressing, 
and balls and operas at night, and for awhile 
my grandmother said she thought she could 
never live any other way. But by and by 
things didn’t seem to work so well. She 
was not half so strong as she was when she 
wore her old faded dresses, and the small 
shoes and tight waist troubled her more and 
more. Then she found out that a good 
many who pretended to be her friends were 
only enemies, and made spiteful remarks 
about her, especially the ladies who envied 
her her beauty and riches, and of course 
this made her angry and unhappy. 

“During all this time she had not seen 
the witch, and would you believe it? she 
had not even thought of the sickly old 
father and mother whom she had lefc in the 
cabin. They could not have forgotten her, 
you may know, but she ’d been so taken up 
with her new life, that she ’d grown terfibly 
selfish and did not remember how much 
they had always loved her, and how helpless 


‘ they were in their old age. 


“But it all came back to her one day 
when she was feeling a good deal worse 
than usual, and had no one but servants to 
attend on her. Then she thought of how 
kind they had been to her, how much they 
had done for her in sickness, and she won- 
dered how she could have been so heartless 
as to forget them. 

“While I have been feasting and throw- 
ing gold away perhaps they have been 
starving,’ she cried; ‘and even if they are 
living how can ever find them? Oh! if I 
had never seen that horrid old witch.’ 

“ She had hardly finished speaking when 
the witch appeared, looking uglier than ever; 
for she was in a very bad humor now, and 
gave my grandmother such a wicked look 
that she fairly shookin her shoes! ‘ Did n’t 
you tell me that you wished to get rid of 
that wretched little cabin and everything 
belonging to it?’ she asked in a high shrill 
voice. 

“*¢ But I did not mean my parents,’ said 
4 f grandmother, crying harder than ever; 
‘I did not even think of them.’ 

“* Well, did n’t I tell you to think well 
before you made your choice?’ asked the 
witch, ‘and that nobody would be to blame 
for anything that happened but yourself? 
I ’ve granted your two wishes, and now you 
are sorry you ever saw me, and call me 


hard names. Was there ever such an un 
reasonable, ungrateful being ?’ 

“¢ Yes, I am both silly and wicked,’ said 
my grandmother, hg 3 her eyes, ‘and | 
beg your pardon, Mrs. Witch, for offending 
you, as no one is to blame but myself. But 
I want my parents, and am willing to go 
back to the old cabin and work as long as 
they live. I am tired of this grand life, and 
would rather wear my old faded dresses and 
torn shoes.’ 

“¢* Are you sure that you would?’ asked 
the witch. 

“* Quite sure,’ answered my grandmother, 

“¢Then, as you repent of your wicked. 
ness, I will grant your third and last wish, 
and remember, you can never be a fine lad 
any more.’ So saying the witch mattered 
something in a strange tongue, and as she 
spoke the last word she vanished into thin 
air, and my grandmother found herself, to 
her great joy, back in the garden in the self 
same spot, with the bean-leaves nodding 
above her head.” 

“ And did she never see the witch again?” 
asked Emma, who had listened with breath- 
less interest. 

“ Never did and never wanted to either, 
for she was a changed girl from that day,” 
replied Sallie. “Quit fretting about her pov- 
erty, and kept the little cabin and garden in 
apple-pie order, Then when the old folks 
died, which they did in a year or two, she 
married a good hard-working man, and made 
one of the best wives and house-keepers in 
the whole country. And it was all owing to 
the witch.” 

“You goose, she had been asleep in the 
garden and dreamed it all!” exclaimed Em- 
ma’s brother Harry, who had been listening 
uaobserved outside the kitchen door, 
“You ’re too old, Sallie, to tell such stuff to 
girls who have n’t any better sense than to 
believe it.” And he walked away, a 
as if thirty years instead of ten had passe 
over his head. 

“Had she been asleep, really?” asked 
Emma, half her pleasure gone at the thought 
that perhaps there had been no witch, after 
all. 

She was just old enough to read the Ara- 
bian Nights, and believed every word of 
that wonderful creation. 

“Oh! boys always think they know a 
sight,” replied Sallie, who did not like the 
idea of being snubbed, “4and Harry’s head 
is too old for his shoulders.” 

Whether he was correct or not we leave 
the young readers of BALLOU’s MAGAZINE 
to decide. 
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EDITORIAL NOTES. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS, 


The July number of BALLOU’s MAGAZINE is 
unusually well filled with good things. The 
novel, “ The Belle of Australia,” by William H. 
Thomes, is a story of thrilling interest, yet has 
none of that blood-and-thunder style characteris- 
tic of so many of the cheap magazines. All the 
rest of the literary matter is pure, elevating in 
tone, and very interesting. The publishers seem 
determined to give, each month, a magazine that 
is well worth reading. — Barnard (Mo.) Gazette. 

The July number of BALLOu’s MAGAZINE 
gives another generous instalment of Mr. 


Thomes’s new and deeply interesting story, 
“The Belle of Australia,” in which the hero of 
the story is lost in the scrub of Australia, and 
haS a novel adventure with a party of natives, a 
monstrous black snake, and a bewildered China- 
man, who has been tortured by bushrangers for 
the purpose of obtaining his gold-dust. But 
John is too shrewd for the robbers, and saves 
his nuggets and life at the same time. The night 
encampment is well described, and will interest 
the reader. The other contents are of the usual 
excellent variety. — Boston Home Fournal. 


CHATS WITH CORRESPONDENTS, 


J. S. B.— We returned the article, as it is not 
suited for a magazine. Better send it to a daily 


paper. 

M. S. W.— There was a charge of nine cents 
on your manuscript, and so we did not take it 
from the office. 


SARAH. — We never accept a poem that com- 
pares aman toa dove. That is a little too much 
for our masculine sensibilities. 


M. A. B.— We received your note too late to 
comply with your request. Otherwise we should 
have been pleased to oblige you. 


Trexas.— We can send all the back numbers 
of BALLou’s that you ask for, or can have them 
bound, two volumes in one, at a very moderate 
price. 

CarLos.— We can send you all the back 
numbers of BALLov’s for the present year, if you 
desire them, commencing with “The Belle of 
Australia.” 

A Frienp.—“On Land and Sea” will be 
commenced in the January number of BALLOv’s, 
and you can subscribe at any time. It will be a 
story of California life. 

ALIcE.— At the time you wrote, the gentle- 
man was out of town, and we failed to communi- 
cate with him. He is now ready to attend to the 
matter, and we presume that he will do so. 

H.— We should have been pleased to accept 
your invitation to the celebration at Santa Fe, 
but found the expense more than we cared to in- 
cur. If you had sent a free pass with the invita 


tion, we might have thought of the matter rather 
seriously before declining. 


A. K.— We sent a package of Novelettes to 
your address, as requested, and trust you received 
them all right. The postal order was correct. 
Hope you will continue to sell the books, as they 
are cheap and good. We send ten Novelettes, 
postpaid, for $1.25. There is money to be made 
in disposing of them. 

A. S.— When Congress meets and gets a 
speaker, and the presidential succession is set- 
tled, and a few more fat contracts voted, and 
some pensions voted, it is quite probable that the 
trade dollar will be acted on and made a legal 
tender or called in and re-coined. It is more 
valuaole than the buzzard dollar, even if people 
do refuse to take it. 


ApA.— We regret that you have lost your 
usual good temper because we returned several 
of your stories. We exercised our usual discre- 
tion, and do not choose to take that which we do 
not think interesting to our readers. It is a bus 
iness transaction, and not friendship, that ena, 
bles us to carry on publishing. When we do not 
want a story, we say so, and that is the end of it 
as far as we are concerned. If you think that 
you have been ill-treated, we regret it, and advise 
you to try some other publication, where you will 
fare better than at our hands. We don’t propose 
to devote hours to putting manuscript into shape, 
and then pay for it. Some other person may be 
willing to accommodate you, and we hope you 
will find such; so good-by for the present. 
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To Cook CANNED LossTERS.— Spread the 
meat on a platter and pick out the coral; rub the 
coral smooth and mix with it the grated yelks of 
three hard-boiled eggs; mince the lobster meat 
fine; make a batter of milk and flour and one or 
two egss, beat all the lumps out of the flour, and 
add the lobster and coral to this. You need 
flour enough to make the baiter stiff enough to 
hold the meat in shape, so that you can form itin 
round cakes and fry. Use either salad oil or 
clarified butter; the butter is less expensive, and 
answers just as well. 


ORANGE MARMALADE. — To one pound of 
crushed sugar ailow one pound of oranges with 
the rinds on, Then pare off the yellow rind of 
half the oranges, and put it over the fire in cold 
water ; cover very tight and simmer till tender. 
Grate the yellow rind ot the remaining oranges 
and set aside. Quarter the oranges and squeeze 
out all the juice and pulp, removing the seeds and 
white skin. Put the sugar in the kettle, and to 
each pound add one pint of cold water; allow 
the white of one egg to every two pounds of 
sugar. When the sugar is all dissolved, put it 
over the fire; let it boil, and skim till quite clear 
and thick; take the boiled parings and pound to 
a paste in a mortar; put this in the svrup; boil 
and stir ten minutes, then add the pulp juice and 
grated rind; boil all together for half an hour, 
till it is a transparent mass. Lemons may be 
prepared in the same way, but require more 
sugar. 


CrEAM TROUT. — Cut off the head and tail, 
and put in boiling water slightly salted; let it 
simmer five minutes, when, taking it out, let it 
drain and put in a stewpan with some powdered 
mace, nutmeg, and Cayenne pepper; cover with 
cream and the fresh-grated rind of a lemon; 
keep the pan covered and stew ten minutes; 
after dishing it, stir in the cream a teaspoonful of 
arrowroot and pour over the trout. 


Ick, — Ice may be so loaded with foul vege- 
tabie matter as to give r'se to quite severe dis- 
turbances of the bowels and stomach. If it be 
found free from imbedded impurities, and if, 
when melted, it be free from an unpleasant odor, 
one may safely assume that no danger is to be an- 
ticipated from this source. 


GINGER WaFERS.— One cup of sugar, one 
cup of butter, one cup of molasses, half a cup of 
cold coffee, one teaspoonful of ginger, two tea- 
spoonfuls of baking powder and flour enough to 
make a stiff dough. 


THE HOUSEKEEPER. 


Tux House. — The only probable source of 
danger to health in a farm-house lies in the con 
dition of the cellar, or of the space which separ. 
ates the lowest floor from the ground. If there 
be a cellar, observe whether it is dryland free 
from standing water or decaying vegetable natter 
allowed to accumulate there through the negli- 
gence of servants. If the house is built upon 
the ground, the lower floor should be at least 
eighteen inches above the ground, and the sides 
should be so open that the air can circulate free 
ly through the space. 


Rice MUFFINS. — Boil half a pint of rice until 
quite soft, and set aside until perfectly cold; 
beat three eggs very light, and put them with a 
pint of wheat flour to the rice, making it into a 
thin batter with a quart of milk; beat it well; 
add a large tablespoonful of compressed yeast, 
and set it to rise, or use two teaspoonfuls of 
Hecker’s baking powder. If baking powder is 
used they must not be allowed to stand after it 
has been added. Bake in the samme manner as 
directed for the muffins, 


To REMOVE PAINT. — One pound of soft soa 
one pound of soda; dissolve in one pint of boil- 
ing water; lay a thick coal (white hot) upon the 
paint with a brush; leave icfor one or two hours 
until it begins to soften the paint, then scrape off 
what you can and repeat. When all is removed 
wash thoroughly with clean water. 


HorsForD’s ACID PHOSPHATE makes 4 cool- 
ing drink, with water and sugar only. Try it. 


SPonGE Drops.— Beat four eggs to a stiff 
froth; then stir in one heaping cupful of sugar, 
and one cupful and a third of flour. One tea 
spoonful of baking powder should be thoroughly 
mixed with the flour. Flavor with lemon and 
drop from a dessert spoon on buttered paper 
spread on tin plates. The oven should be hot, 
and the cakes will bake in a few minutes. They 
require watching, as they are very likely to brown 
too much, 


LEMON CREAM CaKES.—One cupof butter, 
one and one-half. cups of sugar, two and one-half 
cups of flour, two tablespoonfuls of baking 

owder, one half cup of milk, three eggs. Bake 
in layers and spread with a cream made of the 


‘juice of two lemons, two-thirds of a cup of 


sugar, One cup of butter, two tablespoonfuls of 


flour, one egg. 
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Ruthven's Puzzle Page. 


[Send allcommunications for this Department to 
EpwIn R. BricGs, West Bethel, Oxford Coun- 
ty, Maine.] 

Answers to September Pussles. 
Heirloom. 


48. — Torpidity. 
49-— Selenography. 53. — Contaminate. 
50. — Infvliate. 54. — Imperceptibly. 
51. — Chocolate. 55- — Meander. 
52. — Mercantile. 56. — Ostracizing. 
DUCE 
ENOCH 
ALLAY 
DATES 
TEWEL 
60.—Basal-t.  61.— Bitter-n. 
63.—Crate-r. 64.— Moles+t. 
65.— Palm-y. 66.— Ration. 67.—Singe-r. 
Siren. 69.—Spine-t. 70,— Whisk-y. 


71.—A Charade. 


Last Christmas Day I gave away 
Some presents to my daughter: 
Bracelets of hair, of whole a pair, 
Were part of what I bought her. 
My frst /ast yet, with the cry that “ Pet” 
(The name by which we call her) 
Gave, as she gazed, with joy amazed, — 
She two inches taller. MAUDE. 
Word Syncopations. 
72.—Take an animal from an incident, and 
leave an attendant. 
73— Repetition of words by memory from 
changing shape, and leave a household utensil. 
74.— To decay from changing form, and leave 
a hymn of praise. a 
75-— To perform from performance, and leave 
teward. 
76.—Conclusion from a jewel, and leave a 
short breath. 
77-— One of a society from recollected, and 
leave a musical instrument. | CyrIL DEANE. 


78.— Half Square. 
,1,To vaunt; 2, A medley; 3, Endeavor; 4, In 
like manner; 5, A consonant. N. EW. 


79.— Double Acrostic. 
. [Words of five letters.] 
1, A smoke-pipe; 2, A species of monkey; 3, 


Morbid lassitude; 4, Flakes on the surface of 
pig-iron. 

Primals, to beat; finals, stout (P. E.); connect- 
ed, nice. MAUDE, 


Word Anagrams. 


85.— A spare chop. 
— I iron it, tar. 
87. — Indian got in. 
88. — Use one fern. 
89. — PetNed,love me. 
MUFTI. 


80. — Cured 
81.— I try Lima, 
82. — Yes, Carter. 
83. — If dining yet. 
84.— Drip some. 


90.— A Left Rhomboid. 
Across: 1, An animal; 2, An animal; bree 
4, Rolled up; 5, Greater; 6, A scoundrel. 
Down: 1, A numeral; 2, An exclamation; 3, 
Remote; 4, A tress; 5, A boat; 6, A hammer; 
7, More capable; 8, Temper of mind; 9, To cut; 
10, One; 11, A numeral. DELMONTE. 


91.—A Novel Double Diamond. 
A consonant. 
123 On a level. 
*8 * 4 * Cotton cloth from Bengal. 
765 An ancient giant. 
A consonant. 

Down: 1, A consonant; 2, To fasten; 3A 
piece vf sod to line parapets; 4, A coarse kind 
of rock; 5, A consonant. 

1 to 8: Cooptation. MAUDE. 


92.— Shaksperian Dropped Letters. 
L-f-’s-u-a-a-k-n-s-a-o-. Hotuts Lab. 


Answers Next Month. 


TO OUR CORRESPONDENTS. 
Prizes. 

For the best list of correct answers to this 
month’s puzzles, received before October 10, we 
will send a brilliant novelette, and, for the next 
best list, a beautiful chromo. 

Solvers. 

Answers to the June puzzles were received 
from Mufti, Katie Smith, Teddv, Merry Andrew, 
Ida May, J. D. L., Ann Eliza, Maude, Catharine 
Humeston, Pat Rol, Richard III., Birdie Brown, 
Cora A. L., Vinnie, Vixen, Judith Lee, and 


oO. 
Prise-Winners. 


Pat Rol, for the largest list of answers; Ann 
Eliza, for the best original enigma. 


Original contributions to this page are solicited 


from all parts of the country. RUTHVEN, 
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THE LADIES’ OWN PAGE, 


[PREPARED EXPRESSLY FOR BALLOU’S MAGAZINE. ] 


{Everything intended for publication in this 
department must be sent to Ella A. Briggs, 
West Bethel, Maine. We solicit contributions 
from all the readers of this magazine.] 


STRAW BASKETS. 


Cut a circle, out of a piece of card-board, the 
size you require your basket. The bottom must 
be solid, with holes at equal distances for the re- 
ception of the straws. The top must be cut out 
of a larger circle; but instead of the card being 
whole, as in the bottom, the inside is cut out, 
leaving not more than half an inch all around. 
This is also pierced with a correspunding num- 
ber of holes to the bottom, through which the 
upper ends of the straws are fixed. Cut your 
straws all one length, just the height you wish 
your basket to be, using sharp scissors, and han- 
dling them carefully, that they may not be 
broken or split. Having fixed the straws in the 
holes, both in the top and bottom, if you find 
them a little loose, they may be fastened with 
gum. About half an inch of the straw must be 
left at each end. Take narrow ribbon of two 
colors, and pass them under and over the straws, 
alternating the colors, taking care that that which 
is passed over one straw in one row must be un- 
der it in the next, and so on until it is finished. 
If preferred, colored strips of paper may be used. 
The handles may be of card-board to correspond 
by twisting the ribbon around it, and making 
bows of ribbon to conceal the fastenings of the 
handles. 


HAIR-PIN CUSHION. 

Take a square paper box, such as writing pa- 
per is usually sold in, and line it with a pretty, 
bright-colored lining silk. Between the box and 
this lining put a thin layer of cotton batting, and 
tack the silk down with stitches at reguiar inter- 
vals, say about an inch apart. Cover the outside 
with either gold or silver paper, and bind the 
edges with a narrow piece of silk ribbon, of the 
sams color as the lining. Now take the top of 
the box, and cut out a square piece, leaving only 
enough to keep the sides firm; and across this 
stretch and fasten a piece of coarse knitting. I 
took a rather coarse crochet needle, worked a 
Joose Afghan stitch with split zephyr, and stretch- 


ed it across, Ornament the sides with a piece of 
perforated card-board worked in any small de 
sign in cross-stitch. Make a fringe over a large 
pencil or knitting pin, with wool and wire. Take 
four strands of wool and a double piece of fine 
wire. Each time, after twisting the wool around 
the pin, twist the wire once. Make enough of 
this fringe to cover the entire top, tacking it on 
here and there to the knitted piece. This forms 
a forest of little loops, but the strips of fringe 
must not be put too closely together. Finish the 
top and bottom of the worked sides with a double 
row of shell-stitch, one up and one down. Place 
this cover over the other lined box, and you have 
a pretty little receptacle for odds and ends, as 
well as a hair-pin cushion. Put two little ribbon 
loops on the sides or corners of this top to lift it 
off the inner box. 


PEN-WIPER. 

A pen-wiper is thus made of odds and ends: 
Take the leaf of an oak or an elm for a pattern, 
and cut it exactly from a piece of gray cashmere 
or ladies’ cloth, notching the edges like the nat 
ural leaf. Cut out two smali lance-shaped leaves 
from a bit of green velvet, satin, or silk, or even 
from flannel. Cut four or five small circles from 
red silk, cashmere, or velvet, to imitate cherries, 
and put the leaves and cherries on to the gray 
leaf, so as to represent a bunch of cherries, bast- 
ing them on tightly with white thread, and run it 
upward to make stems. Buttonhole the leaves 
with shaded green silk, chain-stitch or stem-stitch 
over the bastings for the stems, and catch down 
the cherries with fine scarlet silk, so that the 
stitches are not seen. Cut four or five leaves of 
the same shape as the gray from thin black silk 
or broadcloth, and fasten them along the under 


side of the applique work, attaching them to the 
stems of the cherries. 


PIN-CUSHION, 


A fancy pin-cushion may be made in the shape 
of a flat-iron, for which a wooden foundation is 
purchased, and covered upon the upper side and 
handle with satin, silk, or velvet. The bottom is 
overlaid with a cushion covered with the same 
material and attached to the foundation with a 
small thumb-screw, or it can be stitched to the 
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sedge of the covering on the top and the edge 

concealed by a narrow ribbon stretched firmly 
over it, while wider ribbon is tied in bows at the 
corners of the handle. It may be further deco- 
rated with hand-painting or embroidery. 


SLIPPERK-CASE. 


Slipper-cases are always usefui and acceptable. 
Cut two pieces of card-board the size desired, 
and cover them with momie cloth. Then cut of 
card-board a smaller piece for the pocket, cover 
jt on one side with the cloth, and fasten it in the 
centre of one of the large pieces; then finish 
where it is joined with a worsted core. Over- 
hand the two large pieces together, and sew the 
cord all around the edge. To hang it, sew two 
large brass rings at the back of the two two-side 
scallops. 


HANGING BASKETS. 

A very pretty variety is the rustic style. In 
order to make one of these, procure from the 
woods a number of crooked branches, and rough, 
knotty twigs. Put them to soak in hot water, or 
steam them, so as to render them perfectly plia- 
ble. Get one of the turned wooden bowls, such 
as are to be found in the house-furnishing stores, 
stain it with some of the brown staining materials 
or black varnish, and then bore holes or insert 
screw rings on the outside for the cords or chains 
to pass through. Now bend around the outside 
of the bowl one of the branches, and nail it se- 
curely at the top edges on either side. Several 
pieces can be twined around in this way, accord- 
ing to one’s taste, untll the whole surface is cov- 
ered. Then finish off with one around the edge 
for a border. When this is varnished, it is very 
pretty and inexpensive. The vines, of course, 
will be trained to hang over the edge, thus mak- 
ing it a beautiful ornament. 


LEAF PHOTOGRAPHS. 

A very pretty amusement, especially for thuse 
who have just completed the study of botany, is 
the taking of leaf photographs. One very simpie 
process is this: At any druggist’s get an ounce 
of bichromate of potassium, put it into a pint bot- 
tle of water, and when the solution becomes sat- 
urated,— that is, the water has dissolved as 
much as it will,—pour off some of the clear 
liquid into a shallow dish. On this float a piece 
of ordinary writing paper till it is thoroughly 
moistened. Let it become dry in the dark. It 
should be of a bright yellow. On this put the 


leaf; under it, a piece of black soft cloth and sev- 
eral sheets of newspapers. Put these between 
two pieces of glass, — all the pieces should be of 
the same size,— and with spring clothes-pins fas- 
ten them together. Expose to a bright sun, 
plac‘ng the leaf so that the rays will fall upon it 
as nearly perpendicular as possible. In a few 
moments it will begin to turn brown; but ‘t1 > 
quires from half an hour to several hours to pro- 
duce a perfect print. When it has become dark 
enough, take it from the frame, and put it in 
clear water, which must be changed every few 
minutes till the yellow part becomes white. 
Sometimes the leaf veinings will be quite distinct. 
By following these directions, it is scarcely possi- 
ble to fail, and a little practice will make perfect. 


RUGS. 


An octagon rug is made of burlaps, canvas 
ticking, any strong foundation, and bits of thick 
cloth or flannel. Cut the foundation in octagon 
shape, and cover it with whatever is desired for 
the background of the rug. Cut the thick cloth 
or flannel in small round pieces of three sizes, 
using the dark for largest and bright colors for 
smallest pieces. Fell one upon the other, and, 
beginning in the centre, fasten them to the found- 
ation, or buttonhole stitch them on with colored 
silks. Be carefui in the arrangement of colors, 
and a pretty rug will be the result, specially 
adapted to a sleeping-room. 


HANGING BASKETS. 


The light, thin wooden dishes used by grocers 
as butter-dishes may be transformed into pretty 
hanging baskets. For this purpose the dish is 
cut in two, and the halves placed together, with 
the curved sides forming the bottom of the bas- 
ket. Holes are made opposite each other in the 
roundIng bottom and at each end of the top of 
the basket, and the two parts are fastened to- 
gether with ribbon bows. A ribbon is attached 


to the holes in the upper edge, and the basket 
suspended by it. 


A MATCH-LIGHTER. 

A very pretty and convenient mat on which tq 
scratch matches may be made of ordinary sand- 
paper, cut in octagonal shape, fastened on paste- 
board, and bound with oright-colored braid ot 
paper. A ring may be attached, and the mat be 
hung near the match-safe. The unsightly marke 
that deface many walls may by this inexpensive 
and simple arrangement be prevented. 
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THE Fipcets.— The best definition of the 
fidgets we ever read was, “irritability of locomo- 
tion.” An eminent physician, who thus defined 
it in a humorous episode attached to a more se- 
rious dissertation, further remarks that it “is a 
soldier peculiar to females, especially to those 
who are called ‘your mighty good kind of wo- 
men.’ It is the result of two passions, — hope 
and fear; and a mind continually vibrating be- 
tween these produces the disease.” The whole 
pleasure of this kind of women is bustle. They 
plan the work neither for the benefit of the house 
nor of those who do the labor, but purely to di 
vert their own minds, and keep everybody in mo- 
tion. They hate to see anybody in the house en- 
joying a moment's leisure; fur idleness is, in 
their opinion, a greater sin than vice itself, and 
all leisure is idleness. But the fidgets is a disease 
that is not confined to women. Sailors speak of 
what they cali “fidgety captains,” who, after all 
necessary tasks are done, will actually put things 
intu mischievous disorder, for the sake of keep- 
ing their men constantly at work. The only cure 
for fidgets is said to‘ be hard labor constantly 
pursued. 


THE SPIDER AND THE TUNING-ForkK. —C. V. 
Boys, a young physicist of South Kensington, one 
day was idly watching a spider spinning its airy 
geometrical web, when the idea occurred to him 
to try the effect of sounding a tuning-fork held 
near. The tone of the fork at once arrested the 
attention ofthe spider, which ran to the centre of 
his web, and crouched upon the watch, When 
the circumference of the web was touched by the 
fork, the spider tried every radial line to feel 
where the disturbance was created; and, when he 
had found the right ons, he sallied forth upon it, 
and seized the prongs of the fork between his 
claws. It was clear that the hum of the fork 
had been mistaken for the buzzing of a fly. The 
deceptive power of the musical tone was further 
illustrated by Mr. Boys taking a dead fly, which 
had been drowned ir. paraffin, and putting it on 
the web. When the fork was sounded near it, 
the spider pctthced on it, and began to eat, but 
speedily left off as he tasted the unsavory paraf- 
fin. The hum of the fork held near, however, 
was quite sufficient to make him return to the 
charge, forgetful of his past experience. It has 


CURIOUS MATTERS. 


long been known that spiders are sensitive to 
music, and will come out of their holes in a room 
to listen to it; and the observations of Mr. Boys 
would seem to account for the charm by the re. 
semblance of the music to the humming noises of 
insects, 


New TEstT FoR MILK. — Dr. Heusner, of Bar- 
men, has recently devised a simple apparatus 
called a lactoscope, which is based on the opacity 
of pure milk. It consists of two round plates of 
glass about the size of a watch crystal, placed 
parallel and held about an eighth of an inch 
apart by a metal strip which passes between 
them, dividing the space into two sections. In 
the lower section is placed and secured some 
pure milk, or, better, some permanent white fluid 
of precisely the same opacity as pure milk. On 
one of the glass plates are some fine black lines. 
The upper section is filled with the miik to be 
tested, and secured by an elastic band. On hold- 
ing the apparatus between the eye and the light, 
the black lines being on the side opposite the 
eye, the black lines will be seen more distinctly 
through the less opaque medium. If the milk to 
be tested is less opaque than the normal liquid, 
as shown by the lines being more distinctly visi- 
blé throagh it, the milk has probably been water- 
ed or skimmed. 


FLOWERS. — Who does not love flowers? It 
matters not what may be the temperament of 
people, whether they be alive to the gentle influ- 
ences that surround them, or the finer feelings of 
sensibility, they cannot be utterly insensible to 
the charms and beauty of flowers, — their native 
purity and poetic grace. Whatever be the stoi- 
cism of their nature, however rough and uncouth 
their manners, their lack of appreciation for the 
things of sense, there yet dwells beneath the cold 
exterior a heart pregnant with sparks of love and 
sympathy that have long remained dormant, need- 
ing only a magic touch or kindred spirit to kindle 
and fan them into a flame. It is true that for a 


while they may slumber and sleep; but, for all 
that, they have capabilities, susceptible of life 
and expansion, which some inanimate object may 
arouse. Though they be gradual and impercep- 
tible, yet they will spring into existence sooner or 
later. 
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Things Pleasant and Otherwise. 


A TEST. 


“What would you do,” asked the fireman black 
Of the grimy engineer, 

“Tf suddenly upon the track 
A woman should appear? 

And suppose you were running a little behind, 
With your gauge-clock up to ‘ L,’ 

And the woman was deaf and dumb and blind, 
And could n’t hear whistle or bell ?” 


“Do!” cried the grimy engineer, 
With a look of cold disdain. 
“1 'd get out there, and leave you here 
To take your chance with the train. 
1’d straighten out on that pilot-plate, 
And that woman I would snatch 
Before she knew whether we were freight, | 
Express, wild, or despatch.” 


“That,” said the fireman, “I call game!” 
And he shoveled in the coal, 

And wondered if he would do the same 
In a similar kind of a hole. 

And the headlight cast a long, thin stream 
Through the night of dismal black, 

When suddenly there came the scream 
Of “A woman on the track!” 


“ Jump!” shrieked the fireman. “There che goes!” 
But the engineer sat still ; 
And a woman’s sorrows, pains, and woes 
Were taken like a pill. 
“Why did n’t you out on the pilot-plate? 
That was the place for you! 
Why did n’t you try to avert her fate, 
As you boasted you would do?” 


“ My friend,” said the grimy engineer, 
With apologetic cough, 

“That woman knew but trouble here, 
And now she is better off. 

Besides, by grinding her to hash, 
A good, fat thing I draw: 

The road will pay five thousand cash, 
And she was my mother-in-law.” 


It was given out in church Sunday, that school 
would upen Monday morning. After the even- 
ing service, the boys got together, and talked it 
over, and decided to give the new teacher just a 
week. It had been thawing for a day or two, 
and the boys were tired of skating; so they 
thought they could afford to spend a week in ed- 
ucating themselves in how to break up a school. 
That evening I was duly elected a member of the 
class of hard citizens; and I was to open the ball 
by doing something bad, and getting the teacher 


THINGS PLEASANT AND OTHERWISE. 


to lick me, when the boys were all to jump in 
and help. 

Monday morning the school began; and the 
teacher proved to be a sickly-lookiny, slim sort 
of a fellow, —a timid, nervous man, with a hand 
and face like a girl. Every time he looked at 
one of the boys, there seemed to be an expression 
on his face as though he would say, “I hope you 
will be good.” When he had anything to say to 
his scholars, he said “ piease,” and gave other 
evidences of being pretty soft, we all thought. 
That morning the weather changed, and it froze 
hard; and at recess the boys got together, and 
said we would wind up the school before noon, 
and go out on the ice. 

It was my turn to be bad, and it began right 
off. The big boys had to carry in the wood, and 
lay it quietly by the stove. I took in an armful, 
and dropped it on the floor so that it shook the 
building, and loosened the stove-pipe. The pipe 
came out of the chimney, and the room was filled 
with smoke; but it was put back, and the slim 
teacher only reprimanded me, and said that it 
must not occur again. I just ached to go after 
some more wood; but there was no opportunity 
just then. 

However, pretty soon the teacher said I might 
go and get a pail of water; and while at the well 
I decided to stumble on entering the school 
room, and spill the water all over the floor, thus 
giving the sickly-looking teacher a chance to 
show what he was made of. 

The teacher was near the stove when I stum- 
bled, and the water went all over everything, 
wetting his boots, and making him pretty mad. 
In picking up the pail, I noticed for the first 
time that his eyes were as black as coals, and 
that he seemed to be about eight feet high. He 
seemed to read my thoughts, and knew that it 
was done on purpose ; and I have always thought 
that he heard the boys talking it over at recess. 
Any way, he jumped clear across the room, grab- 
bed me by the neck, and sat me down in the wa- 
ter; then he lifted me up and shook me so that 
my teeth rattled; and then he seemed to grab 
me all over, and just maul me. 

I got a chance once or twice to look around to 
the back seats, as he was revolving me around 
on my axis, to see if the other boys were coming 
to help put him out-of-doors; but they were the 


most studious lot of big boys lever saw. They 
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had their heads down in their books, and their 
lips were moving in silent prayer. 

After the teacher had mopped the floor with 
me, he took me by the slack of the trousers, just 
as a dog would carry a duck, went to his desk, 
got a big hickory ruler, and proceeded to dry my 
* trousers. Well, it was the meanest way to dry 
trousers that ever was; and, while it dried them 
well enough, it left great ridges inside of them 
that made a corrugated chair a necessity. 

The boys did not fulfill their part of the pro- 
gramme ; and when the teacher got through dry- 
ing my trousers, and said, “ Please return to your 
seat,” I felt as though his politeness was a perfect 
sham. I looked at the boys as I went to my seat, 
but they never looked up. 

Since then I have witnessed contested seats in 
the Legislature, but never saw one that was as 
exciting as that one in the old white school-house 
at the foot of the hill. The teacher never spoke 
during the proceedings; and, when it was over, 
he looked even paler and more sickly than when 
he had one hand in the hair that once grew where 
1 am now bald, while the other was at work in 
the vineyard. But none of the boys seemed to 
care to pitch on to a sick man; and he taught 
school two terms after that, and never had to 
whip another boy. 

That was the last school I ever broke up. The 
slim, sickly teacher is an old man now, living 
quietly in this State ; and I occasionally see him, 
and ask him if he remembers how I broke up the 
school. He is feeble, and walks with a cane; 
but if I had to have a fight with him, even now, 
I should hire a man to do it. 


DOLLAROUS RHYMES. 
The man that runs an auction, 
And watches for a nod, 
Must either be near-sighted, 
Or else he ’s very «dd; 
For, when you bid on something, 
He smiles with sweet content, 
And thinks you nod a dollar, 
When you only nod assent. 


The editor of a humorous paper was taken 
sick. While he struggled with the fires of fever 
he dictated to the office boy, who took down the 
jokes. The paper appeared as usual, and the 
proprietor had no cause for complaint. The 
next week it was impossible for the editor to do 
any joking. The violence of his disease had in- 
creased, and the physicians had pronounced his 
recovery impossible. When the publisher was 
apprised of the discouraging state of affairs, he 
rushed to the house of the dying editor. 


“He ’s dying,” said the doctor; and the poor 
wife and the weeping children gathered around in 
a circle of gloom. 

“Hold on!” demanded the proprietor, ad- 
vancing to the bedside. “He must not die, 
There is n’t copy enough for the next issue, and 
I can’t stand it to be left in the lurch in this way, 
If a man ’s fully bent on dying, why does n’t he 
get up enough copy to last for a year or so, until 
the reputation of the paper is fairly established? 
This disposition to be unreliable is sucking the 
lifessap from American institutions. Here, 
Jim,” addressing the humorist, “give me a 
joke!” 

“Relationship is preserved even among ani- 
mals,” muttered the editor, “ for we often hear of 
the seal’s skin.” 

“ All right ; give me another.” 

“Here!” exclaimed the physician; “this ismy 
patient, and I am here to see that he dies proper- 
ly. If you insist on his getting off such gags, he 
ll get so far beyond my control after a while that 
I can’t kill him.” 

“ He may be your patient, but the last duty of 
a humorlst is to his paper. Give me another 
joke, Jim.” 

“The other day,” muttered the editor, “an 
old bachelor dropped his false teeth into the 
river. They will doubtless float down to the 
mouth.” 

“All right, Jim. Now give me a two-line 
paragraph.” 

“The recent convention of Irishmen "— 

But he died without finishing the sentence, 
and the proprietor, turning to the doctor, 
said, — 

“Tf it had n’t been tor your blamed foolish- 
ness, I ’d got another paragraph. Everybody 
tries to take liberties with the press.” 


Mr. O’Hagan had a sheep ranche on the 
Medina. A stranger drove up to the gate the 
other day. The stranger had broken some part 
of his wagon, and wanted to borrow a monkey 
wrench. When the stranger shouted “ Hello!” 
Mrs. O’Hagan, Mr. O'Hagan being from home, 
came out to the fence. 

“Wie gehts. Dot was a fine morning today. 
It vas a monkey wrench I wanted to find, und 
dose people at dot house pelow dold me aiready 
dot you keeps a monkey wrench.” 

“Holy Muses! Kape a monkey ranch! Ye 
dirty spalpeen. Ye miserable, low-lifed blaggard 
to be accusin’ a decent woman of kapin’ an es- 
tablishment av that character, A monkey ranch 


is it yer lookin’ for? I ’m thinkin’ from yer 
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looks that that ’s about the av a ranch you would 
feel at home in. Get out av here, an’ if ye don’t 
scatter dirt behind ye putty quick it ‘s an illiphant 
ranche ye ‘ll be thinkin’ ye have struck, an’ that 
the illiphants are stampadin’ over yer ugly car- 
cass.” 

MAUD MULLER. 


A NEW AND AN IMPROVED VERSION. 


Maud Muller worked at raking hay, 
And cleared her forty cents a day. 


Her clothes were coarse, but her health was fine, 
And she worked away in the sweet sunshine, 


Singing, as glad as a bird in May, 
“ Barbara Allan”? the livelong day. 


She often glanced at the far-off town, 
And wondered if eggs were up or down ; 


And the sweet song died of a strange disease, 
Leaving a phantom taste of cheese, 


And an appetite and a nameless ache 
For soda-water and ginger-cake. 


The Judge rode slowly into view, 
Stopped his horse in the shade, and drew 


His fine-cut, while the blushing Maud 
Marveled much at the kind he “ chawed.” 


He was “ dry as a fish,” he said with a wink, 
And kind o° thought that a good square drink 


Would brace him up. So the cup was filled 
With the crystal wine that the old spring spilled. 


And she gave to him with a sun-browned hand. 
“Thanks,” said the Judge, in accents blaad, — 


“ A thousand thanks; for a sweeter draught 
From a fairer hand’’— But then he laughed. 


And the sweet girl stood in the sun that day, 
And raked the Judge instead of the hay. 


“Ts it Doctor Terry?” 

“Ah, yes, sur, shure it ’s the doctor that is a 
fine man, intirely.” 

“But is he a good doctor ?” 

“ Well, sur, it ’s not for the loikes av me fur to 
be givin’ an opinion on a midical man; but I can 
say this much for him, —I was wunst at death’s 
dure, an’ it was to Doctor Terry, no less, that I 
owe loife.” 

“How was that? What was the matter with 
you?” 

“Ye see, sur, I had a complication of diseases, 
an’ two other doctors did the workin’ on me fur 
some time, an’ I was in a moighty bad way, an’ 
the two doctors they give me up an’ wint away; 
an’ thin my friends they sint for Doctor Terry, 


but he had another engagement, an’ he did n’t 
come!” 


A poor woman, of a pious and conscient*ous 
mind, was subpcenaed last week and called to 
testify in court. She refused to swear. 

“She had never sworn in her life; she was 
‘ principaled against it; she would be turned out 
of meeting. She was a ’fessor of ‘ligion, and 
would n’t swear if the whole world was given to 
her in fee simple.” 

“You will pleace hold up your hand and take 
the oath.” 

“Take oath! Oh, dear me! I a’n’t profane. 
You might as well ask me to break the sabbath.” 

“Good woman, you must do it or we shall 
send you to jail.” 

“Must I? Then I must, I—I—oh! dear — 
I ’spose I must: damn!” 


“Aw, I bev such a dwedful cawld in my 
head,” remarked an Ivy-street dude, as he 
stroked the tender tip of his nose yesterday. 

“ Better than nothing,” was the witty but cruel 
response of a Peach-tree-street maiden who 
heard him. 


When a Georgia father found out that his son 
John was sparking a certain farmer’s daughter 
for a year or more without settling any question, 
he called him out behind the stack and said to 
him, — 

“ John, do you love Susan Tucker?” 

“T guess I do, dad.” 

“ And does she love you?” 

“That ’s what I dunno, and I’m ’fraid to ask 
her.” 

“ Well, you ’d better throw out a few hints to- 
night an@ find out. It ’s no use wearing out 
boot leather unless you are going to marry her.” 

That night at ten o’clock John came home a 
wreck. His face was all scratched up, his ear 
was bleeding, his hat gone, and his back was 
covered with mud. 

“John! John! what on earth is the matter?” 
exclaimed the old man, laying down his paper. 

“Bin over to Tucker’s,” was the reply. 

“And —and”— 

“ And I threw out a few hints to Susan.” 

“ What kind o’ hints?” 

“Why, I told her I ’d been hoofing it two 
miles four nights of a week for the last two 
years to sot up with her while she chawed gum 
and sung through her nose, and now I reckoned it 
was time for her to brush her teeth and darn up 
her stockings, cure the bile on her chin, and tell 


the folks that we ’re engaged.” 
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“And her father bounced you?” 

“No, dad, no; that ’s where I ’m consoled. 
It took the whole family, including Susan, two 
hired men, and three dogs, and then I was n’t 
more ’n half licked. I guess we moved on ’em 
too soon, dad, — I guess it was n’t quite time to 
throw out hints.” 


“ Been havin’ lively times out our way,” said a 
Jamaica farmer as he came in to pay his sub- 
scription. “Been havin’ rather a hard tussle 
amongst the Lord’s appointed.” 

“What has been the trouble?” asked the 
cashier sympathetically. 

“Well, you see,” returned the farmer, “ our 
church is runnin’ an opposite sewin’ society to the 
Methodist, and naturally it makes a little hard 
feelin’. The Methodist they got up a baby show 
first an’ invited all the churches tojoin. Thatis, 
they invited all other denominations to bring in 
their babies.” 

“ And you had a big time of course ?” said the 
cashier. 

“Well, it was called sich by them which par- 
ticipated,” said the farmer grimly. “ You see the 
church only seated five hundred, and from the 
variety of infant voices I judge there was nigher 
five thousand. There were babies of all kinds 
and manners, babies from ten days to five years, 
and each particular innocent set up for havin’ the 
prize, which was a very fine china mug.” 

“ And how did it end?” 

“Not so serene as we might have wished,” 
sighed the farmer. “They got along pretty well 
with turnin’ up their noses at other women’s 
young uns and spanking their own till votin’ 
time came.” 

“ How ’s that?” inquired the interested cash- 

ier. 
{ “ Well, the handsomest baby was to take the 
prize, and one could buy as many votes as he 
liked. So you see it rather narrowed down be- 
tween sister Shively’s two-year-old and a couple 
of long-skirted kickers belonging to sister Meeks 
of the Baptist and sister Piper of the Presbyteri- 
an. Sister Shively was president of the Metho- 
dist sewin’ circle, her husband was class leader, 
and runs a big saw mill, and as she very warmly 
remarked, “She was n’t goin’ to be trod on by 
any gutter-washed Baptist, or rid over by any 
long-nosed Calvinist.” 

“ How did the other women like this?” inter- 
rupted the cashier. 

“ Oh, they muttered and pawed among them- 
selves, but when influential members take a 
thing in hand the short purses seek the refresh- 
in’ shade of the back seats. As I remarked, the 


votin’ went on an’ on, sister Shively getting red* 
der an’ redder in the face, and sister Shively’s 
hopeful son looking more like a pickled oyster 
than one of the human race. Sister Meeks and 
sister Piper got pale, gritted their teeth, but 
handed in votes with the firmness of despair.” 

“ And how did it end?” queried the cashier, 
folding up bank notes in neat little envelopes. 

“Victory for the Methodists, of course; the 
whole thing was a job, the votin’ cou!d only last 
from three to four, and by that time five hun- 
dred dollars had been put up, every young one 
was. squalling, and no two sisters were fifteen 
dollars ahead. Brother Shively wiped his specs, 
took the chiny mug out of his pocket, and start- 
ed in to make a littlespeech. Thankin’ the Lord 
for such a beautiful and harmonious gathering of 
sects and creeds, sayin’ it most melted him to 
tears watchin’ the maternal communin’s between 
Episcopal, Baptist, and Methodist, and his heart 
had grown young again, watchin’ the innocent 
gambols of childhood. ‘But now, my beloved 
friends,’ said he, ‘ to the question in hand, the 
prize, the beauty prize.’ There was a deadly, 
glarin’ silence. ‘Who takes it? Is it little 
Sammy Moore? No! Is it Jimmy Comis? 
No! Nor Katy Keefe? No! Is it little Jamie 
Piper, whose ma has aided our cause so much, 
or is it little Billy Meeks, the son of our Baptist 
friend? No, not any of these, but the votes 
Say ’—and he drawed a long breath, and smiled 
around, The women were red and white and 
fainty looking. ‘The votes say this beautiful 
china mug is for Master Ikey Shively, my son; 
hand him up, ma; here ’s the beautiful mug, 
sonny. A touchin’ gift of admirin’ friends. 
Your ma and I will bring you up holding this 
mug before your eyes, and praying you may live 
up to it, to the beautiful lesson it teaches, and 
try and make you as handsome in mind as you 
are in form.’ The beautiful infant kicked his 
pa’s vest, and the old man dropped him into his 
ma’s arms, and she handed him around to kiss, 
but they did n’t avail themselves of the privi- 
lege.” 

“T thought you said sister Meeks was twenty- 
five ahead at four o’clock ?” observed the cash 
ier. 

“SoI did, but brother Shively had an extra 
hundred in his hand fur just such an occasion, 
and naturally his sympathies was with his own 
son.” 

“ Did the ladies make up the difficulty?” 

“Not to speak of. Sister Meeks told sister 
Shively that Ikey was not a bad lookin’ boy, if it 
wa’ n’t for his red hair, cross eyes, and bow legs, 
and sister Shively recommended sister Meeks to 
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go home and wash her Billy according to John. 
No, the churches are not so harmonious, now, 
but we hope to reconcile all parties and draw 
‘em together by our Japanese tea party, which 
takes place next’ week, where they "ll have a 
Bible for the most popular minister, and a tidy 
for the prettiest woman. Oh, we are live Chris- 
tians out our way, and try to make our church 
gatherin’s interestin’ to all parties.” 


Mr. Oliver Cassilay has only been married a 
few years, but his appreciation of his wife has 
already begun to depreciate. There is a dis- 
count of twenty per cent on it already. 

Last Sunday afternoon they were taking a 
walk, when she requested him to carry her dol- 
man, at which he grumbled exceedingly. 

“ Before we were married,” said Mrs. Cassilay 
bitterly, “ you used to say there was nothing ir 
the world you would not do for me, and now you 
growl when I ask you to do any little thing.” 

“ Yes, it ’s all very well to talk that way, but if 
I had known before we were married that you 
were going to load me down with cloaks, um- 
brellas, hats, and things, whenever you got a 
chance, I would have advised you to wed a hat- 
rack.” 

“If I had done that,” retorted Mrs. Cassilay, 
with telling sarcasm, “I would at least have had 
an hat-rack-tive husband, which is more than I 
can say now.” 


A certain young Hebrew traveling man, new 
on the road, bought a special ticket of a scalper 
and got aboard the train in good shape. When 
the conductor came round he took up Isaac’s 
ticket and looked at the name, and then at Isaac, 
shook his head, and said, — 

“ What ’s your name?” 

“Let me see my ticket.” 

“Can’t you tell your name without seeing the 
ticket? This won’t do. You will have to get 
off at the next statiun, or pay your fare.” 

This agitated Isaac profoundly, and he turned 
to his companion and said, — 

“ Moses, I ’ve forgot my name that was on the 
ticket ; can you tell me what it is?” 

“Vill you lef me see dot teeket, Mr. Coondog- 
ter?” inquired Moses. The conductor showed it 
tohim. “Mein Got, Izeck, vot name is dees? 
Patrick Morarity! No vodder you dond recom- 
ember dot name! Dond you nefer got some 
more teekets pi dem schoolpers mit dot name on 
it. Dey vill all the times gif you away. Dem 
coondogter looks at dot nose und den at dot 
name, und he schmiles mit himself ven he dinks 


of a Patrick behind a nose like dot. O Izeck! 
ven you grows olter you vill know a krate Geal 
more as you knows yoostt now. Mr. Coondog- 
ter, I vill pay dis goslink’s fare to de stopping 
place were ve gits off.” 


A few weeks since a railroad collision on one 
of the roads leading out of New York killed, 
among others, a passenger living in an interior 
town. His remains were sent home in good 
shape, and a few days after the funeral the attor- 
ney of the road called upon the widow to effect a 
settlement. She placed her figures at twenty 
thousand dollars. 

“Oh, that sum is unreasonable,” replied the 
attorney. “ Your husband was nearly fifty years 
old.” 

“ Yes, sir.” 

“And lame?” 

“ Ves.” 

“ And his general health was poor ?” 

“ Quite poor.” 

“ And he probably would not have lived over 
five years?” 

“ Probably not, sir.” 

“ Then it seems to me that two or three thou- 
sand dollars would be a fair compensation.” 

“Two or three thousand!” she echoed, 
“ Why, sir, I courted that man for ten years, run 
after him for ten more, and then had to chase 
him down with a shot-gun to get him beforea 
preacher! Do you suppose that I am going to 
settle for the bare cost of shoe-leather and ammu- 
nition?” 


“What other business do you follow beside 
preaching ?” was asked an old colored man. 

“ I speculates a little.’ 

“ How speculate ?” 

“T sells chickens.” 

“Where do you get the chickens?” 

“ My boys fetch ’em in.” 

“ Where do they get them ?” 

“TI doan know, sah, I ’s allers so busy wid my 
preachin’ dat I a’n’t got no time to ax. I was a 
gwine to inquire de udder day, but a ’vival come 
on and tuk up all my time.” 


Only a silken strand 

From some sweet woman’s head; 
Only an innocent truant, 

A beautiful golden thread. 


His wife observed it quickly, 
As it lay on his business sack, 
And she went for him like blazes: 
Her hair was raven black. 
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Second: She can’t loaf all day behind the stove in the grocery store, —like a man. 
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MERCHANT: TAILOR 
CUARANTEED 


First; She can’t get a suit made which wiil fit her the first time she trtes it on, — like a man. 
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Castoria promotes Dieecstion, and 
overcomes Flatulency, Constipation, Sour 
Stomach, Diarrheea, and Feverishness. Thus 
the child is rendered healthy and its sleep 


natural. Castoria contains no Morphine 
or other narcotic property. 


“ Castoria is so well adapted to children that 
I recommend it as superior to any p on 
known to me H. A. Arcuer, M.D., 


for Infants and Children. 


Baby’s Blessing. 

What gives our Children rosy cheeks, 
What their fevers, them sleep; 

Castoria. 
are 
their worms, 

But Castoria. 


Onatorin. ion, 


Farewell then to Morphine Syrups, Syrups, 
Castor Oil and Paregoric, an 


When Babies fret, and c 
What cures their colic, ki sn 


Portland Ave., Brooklyn, N. 


Hail Castoria! 


CENTAUR LINIMENT—an 
tism Sprains, Burns, Galls, &c. 


unfailing cure for Rheuma- 
The most Powerful and Pene- 


trating Pain-relieving and Healing Remedy known to man. 


AYER’S 
AGUE CURE 


CONTAINS 


AN ANTIDOTE FOR 
ALL MALARIAL DISQRDERS, 


which, so far as known, is used in no other 
remedy. It contains no Quinine, nor any 
mineral nor deleterious substance whatever, 
and consequently produces no injurious ef- 
fect upon the constitution, but leaves the 
system as healthy as it was before the attack. 


WE WARRANT 
Ayer’s Ague Cure 


to cure every case of Fever and Ague, Inter- 
mittent or Chill Fever, Remittent Fever, 
Dumb Ague, Bilious Fever, and Liver Com- 
plaint caused by malaria. In case of failure, 
after due trial, dealers are authorized, by our 
circular dated July 1, 1882, to refund the 
money. 

Dr. J. C. AYER & CO., LoweLL, Mass. 
Sold by all Druggists. 


THAT NOT 


ANY WATCH EAR OUT, 
Watchmakers. By Mail, A. Circulars 


SOL 


FREE, J. 8, BIRCH £CO., 388Dey St.. N. 


HAVE YOU TRIED IT? 


The old adage, that “An ounce of prevention 
is worth a pound of cure,” was never more aptly 
lustrated than by him who takes his dose of 


| SELTZER 


Before the morning meal; for it not only gently 
regulates and purifies the system, but is a protec 


tion against disease, which no one ought to disre- 
gard. 


SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 
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ORGANS $49.0 


Bench, Book Music. 
gales of Beatty’s 
he Autumn and 

Offer 


outa moment delay, 
er this 
afta rier of $200 of $2.00 


DANIELF. BEATTY 


beautiful PIANO UPRICHT or Parlor Organ contains Five 
‘asic P Pocket, Two 8wells, ides Grand topes Octave 
Clarabella; 4 Manual Forte Solo; 5 Bourges: 6 6 di 8 Diapason Viola 
14 Echo; 15 Dulciana; 16 Clarionet; 17 V ie Celeste; 


ressione; li F h 12 
18 Violina; Vox Fabliante 20 Piceol at Forte; 22 rte;22 Grand Organs Automatic Valve Stop. 
1 sets Golden Tongv> Ry, rming Saxapho hone; ous Frene’ 
Order: now. Nothing saved desire re is to sell you instra 
sin; ow same 
When order be rticular to station and ral 
When you ot very pai give name, post-office, county, State, freight nm hy what 


instrument introduced without delay. 
further $2.00 is gi 


DANIEL F. BEATTY, Washington, New Jersey. 


185 in Confederate Money sent for 
4 k fering with Catarrh or Bron- 
q BGG con Pordand’ Mane. ehitis who earnest desire 
Treatment, 
ing, Decorating, & or my eight Tih NT: men. 
us! 


Comstock, 6 


2 
made, namely: if any reader o 
paper will cuip the following 
notice and remit it promptly, to- sind 
ter, by Check or Bank raft, I will 
ORGAN, with Bench, Book and yh 
your good will in your imme, ATT: 
are sure to follow at the 
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sSMARIT, 


Dance, Alcohol- 
A GOLD PEN AND RUBBER HOLDER, containing ism, Opium Eat- 
veral da Can be carried in "the pocket. 

rk for sever for aie for persons who eare to pre- THE GREAT ing, Syphillis, 
serve their individuality in writing. Scrofula, Kings 
MABIE, TODD & BARD, NERVE| 2% UsiyBlooa 
Corner Nassau and Liberty sts., New York. Diseases, Dyspep- 
Send for price-list. Our goods are sold by first-class dealers. sia, Nervousness, 


Nervous Weakness, Brain Worry, Blood Sores, 
A po $12 a day at home easily made. Cost- Biliousness, Costiveness, Nervous Prostration, 
$7 2 free. Address True & Co., Augusta, Me.- - Kidney and $1.50. 
per day at home. Samples worth. $s “Samaritan --+ is doing wonders. 
$50$20 Address Stinson & Co., Portland, Me. Dr. J. O. McLemoin, Alexander City, Ala. 
AMPLES fast-selling goods, Ciyde, Kansas. 
8S. Bi n, 
ROOT & PACKARD, Boston, Mass. e, Beaver, 
aa Correspondence freel; 
GUN Revolvers. Catalogues free. Address 


Great Western Gun Works, Pittsburgh, Pa. THE DR. $. A. RICHMOND MED. ly ST. moses” * 
At Druggists. C.N. Crittenton, Agent, ¥. 


BENSON'S 
EXPRESSLY TO CUR: 
wits cuns: HEADACHE oF aus kins SKIN CURE 
DYSPEPSIA . =| ECZEMA, TETTERS, HUMORS, | 
INFLAMMATION, MILK CRUST, 
FAC-BIMILE SIGNATURE ON EVERY BOX. 


Thousands of testimonials to prove the above assertions. 

THE WORLD. put up, TWO bottles in 
“ Had Neuralgia and Sick Headache for years. Chlo- 

val or other medicines would mot cure, but your Celery 

Pills did.” —S. C. Harburg, 


, O. 


All first class druggists have it. Price $1. per package. 


JOSEPH GitLorr's The favorite Numbers for Ladies’ 


use, No. 170 (Ladies’ Pen) and No. 
STEEL PENS. 303 (Victoria Pen) sold by all deal- 


Cold Medal, Paris Exposition, 1878. ers throughout the World, 


FOR PATCH- 


rs nd designs. 
¢ | ‘tamps for samples. Yale Silk Works, New Haven, Ot, 
OPIUM 
; WARRANTED OF THE Habit easily cured with CHLORIDE OF GOLD. 


WORLD! LESLIE E. KELLEY, M. D., Surgeon, C. and A. R. R., 


GHT, ILLINOIS. 


AN HONEST OFFER. 


Ifyou sick or no matter what your write to 


Us and we will LECTRIC 
MEDICATED 1 ADS to suit your case, provided you agree to 


you to try it. 


Prices very low, Remember these are not little medals, bus yy 
Pads made of Roots and Herbs, combined with Electricity. We “ 
notask you to biindly, but merely to y them at our risk. 


10 PAD BROOKLYN, 
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! 
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\ 
Different pads to cure Dyspepsia, Rheu- 
ron- iseases, Piles, Lung Diseases, Asthma, Ca- 
can many Other diseases, Marvelous cures 
where all other treatments have failec 
Ned 
men. 


You Dirty Boy! 


All the Leading Druggists sell Pears’ Soap. 


4 
YY 
: 
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The PLAIN VELVETEEN 
in all the FASHION- 
ABLE SHADES. 


The glossiness of the pile 
makes it equal in appear- 
ance to the best Silk Velvet, 


TRKADE-MALK 


THE BROCHE IN ALL 
FASHIONABLE 


The Only Real Substitute for Genoa Silk Velvet, 


Baveno Velveteen has won the suffrages of all discrim- 
inating ladies, and won them on its intrinsic merits. Jt 
has a surface which is simply perfect. Being woven 
from finer yarns than any other make, it is softer and 
lighter to the touch, and much richer looking. 

TO BE HAD OF ALL FIRST CLASS RETAILERS. 


THE TRADE SUPPLIED BY MILLS & GIBB, NEW YORK. 


T owe my 
Restoration 
to Health 


ISFIGURING Bones, Humiliating 
D Tortures, Scrofula, Salt Rheum, and Infantile Hu- 
mors cured by the Concuna REMEDIES. 

Curicuna Resorvent, new biced purifier, cleanses 
the blood and of and poisonous ele- 
ments, and thus removes the ea: 

Coricura, the great Skin Cure instantly Itching 
and Inflammation, clears the Skin and Scalp, heals Ulcers 
and Sores, and restores the Hair. 

Curicura Soap, an exquisite Skin Beautifier and Toilet 
Requisite, prepared from is in 
treating Skin Diseases, Baby Humors, Skin Biemishes, 
Sunburn, and Greasy Skin. 

Curicura RemEpies are pure. and the only 
infallible Blood and Ski 

Sold everywhere. BO cents 


ice, Cuticura 
25 cents ; Resolvent, Potter Drug and 


’ Furnishing 
and Girle’ Outfita, de. Samples, infor- 
HOPPING GUIDE” free on applicatios. 
Ra CONARD, 9th & Market Phileda. 


Over Tb: 


say where:you saw this Advertisement. 


HUNTS 
REMEDY 


THE BEST 


KIDNEY LIVER MEDICINE. 


NEVER KNOWN TO FAIL. 

“T had suffered twenty years with severe dis- 
ease of the kidmeys: before using Hunt’s Rem- 
edy two days | was relieved, and am now well.” 

“My physicians thought that 1 

ans thoug t 1 was pa: 
on one soe I was terribly afflicted with r 
from 1869 to was cured 
m 


penal cre a years with ki 
and ras then Pured by Hunt's 
out relieved, I was 7+ cw uni 
Remed ody” ULLIV. TEXNER. 


have been by the use of 
urinary organs there fs nothing superior 
nothing su 
A. NICK RSON. 


Hort, Esq., pa Boston & 
Albany Railroad, ‘writes tes : have used Hunt's 
Remedy, and m rience with it. has been 
such that I can ully say that I am satisfied 
that it will do just $ what it promises to do.” 

*] was unable to rise from bed from an at- 
relieve me. was finally com: 
using Hunt’s Remedy.” 

FRANK R. 

“T have suffered extremely with k y dis- 
ease; after using Hunt’s kemedy two 
‘Was e to resume business 

GEO. F. CLARK. 

One tria} will convince you. For sale by all 

Send for Pamphiet to 
HUNT’S REMEDY CO., Providence, R. I, 
Prices, 75 cents and $1.25, 
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“Land Beauty 
FES to the 
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“M loctor pronounced my case Bright’s Dis- f 
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BEST THING KNOWN 
WASHING” BLEACHING 


IN HARD OR SOFT, HOT OR COLD WATER, 


SAVES LABOR, TIME and SOAP AMAZ- 
INGLY, and gives universal satisfaction, 
No family, rich or poor should be without it. 
Sold by all Grocers. BEW ARE of imitations 
well designed to mislead. PEARLINE is the 
ONLY SAFE labor-saving compound, and 
—e the above symbol, and name of 


AMES PYLE, NEW YORK. 


AND DURA 


rk; 204 & 206 Baltimore 


eir excellence alone have attained an UNPUROHASED PRE- 
SHIP 


RUAN 


OR 


Avenue. 


Indisposition, &c. 


Pp PSUPERIOR TO PILLS 
A bsol utely u re. other system-regulat 
This powder never varies. A marvel of purity, strength, TH RT DOSE TS SMALL, THE 
d_ whol More ical than the ordinary AAS. ACTION PROMPT, THE 
kinds, and cannot be sold in competition with the multitude bt te sa 
of low-test, short-weight, alum, or phosphate powders. Price 25 cents. Large bores 
Sold only in cans. | ROYAL BAKING POWDER 50 cents. 
CO., 106 Wall Street, New York. : SOLD BY ALL DRUCGISTS. 


WOVEN BROCHE, | 


LIGHT, 


EMINENOK, which establishes them as unequalled in 


LES 


an 


= 
E 
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SIEKY. 


PLAIN LYONS FACE. 


1 " t success which this unrivalled VELVETEEN has met with has 
tions cannet fail to disappoint, as the manu ‘The pablte are 

d them before purchasing, and see that the Name 
yard, a fac aimile being herewith represented. 


To be obtain- ane © Sold at whole- 
ed at retail in ne eee sale by all lead- | 
shades, of all NO N Shaen & Fithian, | 
first class deal- a 
ers. 


NEW YORK, | 
Sole Azents. | 


KN ABE PIANOS ™ 


= | 
POWDER 
| | | NO NP A RE DURABLE, 
_ PLIANT BRILLIANT, | 
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BOSTON: 
THOMES & TALBOT, 
\ 4 23 HAWLEY STREET. 
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"Sumber BALLOU'S MA GAZINE. | Novver, 


Views on the Rhine . ae . . 405 | The Love-Vine . . . Lydia Hinman Cay. 
The Rivers and Falls of SS Gee oe . 408 | A Jack o’ Lantern which made Mischief, Louise Dufee. yn * 
Nimes, France . . Last Year’s Leaves . . . . 
Asleep Mrs. E. Wilson. Life at « igh Family Physician. 46 
The Belle of Australia. . . . William H. Thomes. Haunted . Fuliette W. Babbitt. yp 
Quatrain: from the Spanish. . Sanda Enos. Absent. . Miss Fulia A. Knight, yp 
A Wacasset Romance . . . Lulu Whedon Mitchell. Privateers of the War of 1812. . George H. Coomer mer, 486 
Zaraand Azim. . . . William Huber, Fr. The Shrine of Love. . . . Rosa Garfield Clemens, ts 
That Loye which was her Doom, Miss Fanny Francis. The Young Pioneer. . . . Clinton Monta 

An Announcement to our Readers. . A Midsummer Madrigal . Harriet 
A Morning’s Work . . . Mrs. B. F. Culbertson. Ruthven’s 

The Etiquette of Courts. Captain Charles Steadman. Editorial Notes . . os 

The O’Bradys’ Celebration . . Elizabeth Bigelow. The Housekeeper. . . . 
Anthony: Dilloway’s Atonement . Florence H. Birney. The Ladies’ Own Page . ‘ 

A Picture. . Nellie Tingley. Curious Matters . . 
The Jews of New York’ a - Foskua S. Lawrence. 464 | Things Pleasant and Otherwise 
Lady Talleyrand . . . H. Earl Dow. Our Picture Gallery . 
Oysters au Naturel . . . . . Blanche Shaw. 


BRAIN AND. NERVE FOOD, VITALIZED PHOS-PHATES, | 


RM. PHYSICIANS ALONE 
HAVE PRESCRIBED PACKAGES. OF PRESTORES LOST ENERGY IN ALL WEAKNESSES 
OF MIND OR BODY: CURES NEURALGIA AND PREVENTS CONSUMPTION. _ IT RESTORES TO THE 
BRAIN AND NERVES THE ELEMENTS THAT HAVE BEEN CARRIED OFF BY DISEASE OR OVER. 
WORK. For sale by Druggists or by mail, F. CROSBY & CU., 666 Sixth Avenue. New York, 
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AYER’S REV. FATHER WILDS’ 
EXPERIENCE. 


New York, and brother to the late eminent Saine wa a 


the Massachusetts Supreme Court, writes as follows: — 
No other complaints are so insidiovs in their attack as “98 E. sath St, New York, May 16, 
those none so trifled with by | jc. ew York, May 16, 188. 
the majority of sufferers e ordinary cough or cold, re- 
sulting, wor Saal from a trifling and unconscious exposure, 18 — — Last winter Twas troubled with a ually un 
often but the beginuing of a fatal sickness. Aver’s CHER- limbs, whi Sh in hed yo oe oy me gee y my 
RY Pecrorat has well proved its efficacy in a forty-years’ limbs, which itched so intolerably at_night, and burned a 


intensely, that I could scarcely bear any clothing over them. 
2 gatergel roa al “ung diseases, and should be taken in I was also a sufferer from a severe c.tarrh and catarrhal 


cough ; my appetite was poor, and my system a good deal 
A Terrible Cough Cured. run down. Knowing the value of Aver’s SARSAPARILLA 
“In 1857 I took a severe cold, which affected my lungs. } > observatior of many other cases, i began taking 1t for the 
I had a terrible cough and passed ‘night after night without | 4 — disorders. My,appetite improved almost from 
sleep. The doctors gave me “ I tried Aver’s CHERRY the first dose. After a short time the fever and itching were 
Pactorat, which relieved my lungs, induc:d sleep, and af- | allayed, and all signs of irritation of the skin disappeared. 
forded me the rest onenay or the recovery of my strength. | My catarrh and —- were also cured by the same means, 
By the continued use of the Pecrorat a permanent cure and my general health greatly improved, until it is now & 
was effected. I am now 62 years old, hale and hearty, and cellent. I feel a hundred per cent stronger, and I attribute 
am satisfied your CHERRY Paccenan saved me. these results tothe use of the SARSAPARILLA, which I rec 
“ Horace FAIBROTHER. ommend with all ll confidence as the best blood medicine ever 
“ Rockingham, Vt., Fuly 15, 1882.” devised. I took it in small does three times a day, andused, 
in all, less than two bottles, 1 place these facts at your ser- 
“I have used Aver’s CHERry PsctTorat in my family | vice, hoping their publication may do 
for several years, and do not hesitate to pronounce it the “* Yours respectfully, Z. P. Wms. 


most effectual remedy for coughs and colds we have ever 5 
ale Crystal, Minn., March 13, 1882. AYER SARSAPARILLA 
action of the stomach and bowels, and thereby enables the 
ae meee —— — no success, I was —, the use | system to resist and overcome the attacks of all Scrofulous 
“Adri? 1880." JoserH WALDEN. Diseases, Eruptions of the Skin, Rheumatism, Catarth, 
iyhalia, Miss., April 5, 1882.’ : General Debility, and all disorders resulting from poor of 
No case of an affection of the throat or lungs exists which | Corrupted blood anda low state of the system, 
cannot be greatly relieved by the use of Aver’s CHERRY 
PecTorAL, and it will a/ways cure when the disease is not Prepared by 


already beyond the control of medicine. DR J C. AYER & CO.. Low ELL, MASS. 


DR. J. C. AYER & CO., LoweLL, Mass 
° Sold by ail Druggists. 


«BY MAILI 


“‘ T suffered for eight years from Bronchitis, and after try- 


or Tbree-Quarters of a Million in Stock. 
An Porshe for on and sold at lowest city prices. 
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